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This wokk is intended as a complement to my earlier boc^k, 77 /t* 
Necessary Hell, in which I attempted to give, through the lives of John 
and Henry Lawrence, some idea of the real life of the British in India 
from 1820 until 1880. There, 1 was mainly concerned with the eHect c>f 
events, disease, and heat, on the minds and actions c-tf rlie great ‘Empire- 
builders* of the nineteenth centiuy— the Indians themselves, and in 
particular the native states, were very lightly sketched as the backcloth 
of a peculiar and. tragic drama. Nevertheless, at the centre of that book 
loomed the vast shadow^ of the Indian Mutiny of and the death 
of Sir Henry Lawrence in the Residency at Lucknow' in the former 
kingdom of Oudh. This native state had been annexed by the East 
India Company only a year before the outbreak of revolt. In a sense, 
Oudh and its discontents were the immediate cause of the Mutiny, fo* 
its annexation was the last of a scries which had given to native rulers 
an almost hysterical uneasc—the feeling of being seated on a tottering 
throne at the mercy of an aggressive white imperialism. 

The condition of the state of Oudh had tremendous repercussions 
on the policy of the British rulers of India in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It produced strong emotional feelings and a great 
deal of humbug, but the story of the relations of rlie East India Com¬ 
pany and its servants wdth the rulers N Oudh is a fascinating one. 

Here, I have taken a crucial period in the history of Oudh—the tlirec 
decades betw^een 1S27 and 1857. During this period, four kings ruled in 
Lucknow^ but I have concentrated primarily on Nasir-ud-din who 
ruled from 1827 to 1837, and on Wajid Ali Shah wdio occupied the 
throne from 1847 until his dethronement in 1856- In the prologue, I 
have given a brief survey of the history of Oudh before 1827, and there 
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is an epilogue on the annexation, and the role played by Oudh in the 
great Mutiny of 1857. 

The reigns of Nasir-ud-din and Wajid Ali Shah have most of the 
ingredients of a fairy tale, an Indian Nights* Entertainment, and may 
be read as such, with a pleasure uncontaminated by the larger historical 
issues—which are there, however, embedded in the improbable 
atmosphere of madness, luxury, and corruption which the story reveals. 
I havf' kept my own views to the minimum and have restricted them, 
in the main, to the prologue and the epilogue; but I hope that by giving 
the contemporary British view of what was going on inside the palaces 
of the king and the homes and fiefs of his retainers, and tempering it by 
reports from native and other unofficial sources, a picture will emerge 
of Oudh as it was—as well as what it meant to the rulers of an expand¬ 
ing empire. 

My method has been, as in my earlier book, to use as much as 
possible contemporary sources in their original form, eliminating such 
longueurs as would render them tedious to present-day readers. For¬ 
tunately, most writers of the times with which wc arc most concerned 
have found their subject fascinating enough to inspire their pens—and 
this has given to their words a freshness and reality that no paraphrase 
could achieve. Where contemporary writers arc quoted, the exact 
source is given in the Notes on Sources at the end of the book, and I 
have also provided a short bibliography. That there are comparatively 
few titles listed in the bibliography is due to the simple fact that only a 
small number of books have been written about the kingdom of Oudh 
—the present one being the first attempt to give a view of its affairs 
within the context of the British Indian Empire, as it expanded towards 
its final frontiers. 

I am, as always, deeply indebted to Mr S. C. Sutton, the Librarian 
of the India Office Library, London, for his unfailing interest and 
assistance. I am also grateful to Miss V. Nielson, Assistant Librarian of 
the Royal Asiatic Society; to my publisher, Desmond Flower, for his 
encouragement; and to my wife, Rcay, who typed the manuscript and 
corrected its many deficiencies in grammar and syntax. The style, such 
as it is, and the opinions are my own. 
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PROLOGUE 


The Nawah-Wazirs 
of Oudh 




A Descendant of the Prophet 

It is the second decade of the eighteenth century. The great 
Empire of the Mogul rulers is disintegrating under weak kings, 
puppets who appear and disappear at the will of adventurers. The 
British arc merely a dot or two on the horizon, traders without 
strength, men anxious over their investments. 

As the power of Delhi wanes, men grab the parts as they fall, make 
themselves kings for a while until stronger men destroy them. One, 
Muhammad Amin, of a family descended from the Prophet, of 
tougher fibre than the rest, is to found the dynasty of Oudh. Mis 
father had been in the screice of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, and on 
his death Muhammad Amin left Naishapur in Khorassaii for India. 
There he was appointed commandant of the Emperor Farukhsiyar’s 
bodyguard, and Ciovernor of Agra. The Emperor was murdered in 
1719 by Abdullah Khan and Husain Ali, and Muhammad Amin was a 
principal in the conspiracy which led in turn to their assassination in 
1720. His reward was the appointment as Subahdar or Governor of 
Oudh, and the rich title of Sa’adat Ah Khan, Burhan-ul-mulk. 

Sa’adat Ali spent the next few years in consolidating his new pro¬ 
vince. In 1736, he defeated the Marathas and, about the same time, 
married his daughter to his nephew who, as Safdar Jang, was to 
succeed him in the governorship of Oudii. 

In 1738, Nadir Shah—who had seized the throne of Persia a year 
before—seeing the Mogul Empire in India torn by civil wars and 
powerful enemies, determined to have some part of the loot. In 
November of the same year, he appeared in the Punjab with a large 
army and battered his way towards the Mogul capital of Dellii. 

On the banks of the Juimia near Kuriiaul, Sa’adat Ali Khan arrived 
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with troops from Oudh to reinforce the Mogul army under the 
Nizam-ul-mulk, Subahdar of the Deccan. This force was defeated and 
Sa’adat Ali was taken prisoner. The elephant on which liis nephew, 
Sher Jang, was riding got out of control and charged Sa*adat Ah*s 
mount, driving it into the enemy Unes. There, a soldier from Sa’adat 
Ah*s birthplace of Naishapur called on him to surrender. 

Later the same day, Sa*adat Ali was taken before Nadir Shah and 
questioned. The Persian king wanted to make peace, with profit, so 
that he could turn his attention westwards toward the Sultan of 
Turkey. Sa’adat suggested that a safe conduct be offered to the Nizam- 
ul-mulk to open negotiations. These were successful and, later, the 
Mogul and Persian kings dined together and ratified the agreement to 
pay to the conqueror the sum of fifty lakhs (five millions) of rupees. 

In the meanwhile, at the Mogul camp, one of the great officers of 
the Empire—the Imperial Commander-in-Chief—had died, and in¬ 
trigues were afoot amongst the interested parties to the succession. 

The Nizam-ul-mulk was successful. When the news reached Sa’adat 
Ah, still in the Persian camp, he was beside himself with rage. All along, 
as he had become more and more powerful, he had coveted the appoint¬ 
ment; and the title of Amir-ul-umra, First Lord of the Empire, that 
went with it. The Nizam had even offered to help him realize this 
ambition. Now the Nizam had secured this office for himself. Deter¬ 
mined upon revenge, Sa’adat AH advised the Persian king that fifty 
laklis of indemnity was merely petty cash to what he could get if he 
occupied the imperial capital, Delhi. ‘At present,’ he added, ‘the im¬ 
perial court has no noble of eminence except the Ni2iam, who is a 
cheat and an intriguer. If this deceiver is trapped, everytliing could 
happen as your Majesty desires. If you order me, I shall call my troops 
and baggage from the imperial camp, and place them in your Majesty’s 
camp.* This was done. The Nizam was called for a second time to the 
Persian camp and given an ultimatum, to furnish twenty crores (two 
hundred millions) of rupees and twenty thousand cavalry. On liis 
pleading that it was not possible, he was arrested. 

Sa’adat Ah received as a reward for his treachery the title of Wakil-i- 
Mutlaq (regent plenipotentiary) from both Nadir Shah and the Mogul 
Emperor. 

Delhi was occupied on i8 March 1739. On that day, Sa’adat Ali 
was in constant attendance on Nadir Shah, receiving favours and 
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appointments. But liis success was to be short-lived. Retiring to his 
house on the evening of die 19 March, he died suddenly just before the 
foDowing dawn. 

Historians arc divided as to what he died of. One contemporary, 
Abdul Karim, maintained he died from a wound in his leg received 
before liis capture by the Persians. Rustum Ali, another contemporary, 
describes his death in the following words: 

‘It is narrated that, one day, Nadir Shah, in liis public court, spoke 
some harsh and abusive words to Nizam-ul-mtilk and Burhan-ul- 
mulk, and threatened them with corporal punishment. When they 
left the court, Nizani-ul-mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which 
he was naturally habituated, spoke to Burhan-ul-niulk, some very soft 
and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now be difficult 
to escape the hands of that tyrant; he advised that both should, at the 
same moment, go home and, taking a cup of deadly poison, pursue the 
path to death, and sacrifice their lives to their honour. After this, that 
cliief of deceivers went to his house and, having expressed liis will to 
his relations, drank a cup of water mixed with sugar, covered himself 
with a sheet and went to sleep. Burhaii-ul-rnulk, who was a true 
soldier and was not a ware of his perfidy, as soon as he heard this, drank 
a cup of poison and went to the next world.’ 

But the most probable solution is simpler and less romantic. One of 
the court diarists at Dellii recorded, only a few hours after Sa’adat 
Ah’s death, that Nadir Shah had demanded that he produce the vast 
sums in gold and jewels that he had promised awaited the taking of 
Delhi. When he did not produce them, he was threatened with a 
beating. ‘Sa’adat Ah now reahzcd that the Shah had known him to be 
a traitor. He thought that so long as he was alive the Shah would not 
give up his demands. So he took poison and died.’ 

Sa’adat Ah Klian’s policy in Oudli was to make felt the power of a 
strong central authority. To do tliis, he humbled the great landlords 
and petty rajas, while protecting the peasants. 

It was Sa’adat Ah who first assumed the emblem of a fish as liis crest, 
and at Lucknow changed the name of a fort to Machchi Bhawan, or 
fish-house. He did weU out of liis province and left to his successor a 
full treasury and an orderly country. 
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2 Wazir of the Empire 

Sa*aclat*s nephew and son-in-law succeeded him under the title of 
Mansur Ali Khan, Safdar Jang. For some time, his succession was in 
dispute but in 1742, he was in full control of liis inheritance. During 
this period, he had kept aloof from tlie court of Delhi, but in 1743 the 
Nizam-ul-mulk’s party was in decline, and the Emperor summoned 
Safdar Jang to the capital. Leaving a Hindu, Nawal Rai, in command 
of his army, Safdar Jang set off for Delhi. About the 21 November 
1743, he arrived on the banks of the river Jumna. Ghulam Husain 
Khan, an eye-witness, records that after saluting the Emperor from 
the bank of the river opposite the fort ‘Safdar Jang thought it advisable 
to make liis appearance with some pomp and magnificence. Leaving 
his heavy baggage in liis camp, he marched on in military array 
opposite to the imperial fort at Delhi. He had with him over ten 
thousand horse, all well-nioLUitcd and well-armed, the Huidustanis 
upon horses of value of their own country, while the Moguls, dressed 
in scarlet uniforms, were upon Persian horses adorned with silver 
trappings. Besides, there were some elephants caparisoned with clothes 
worked in threads of silver and gold and having amaries covered over 
with silver and gold platings. Of the elephants, three bore the Nawab’s 
standards. Luckily it had rained during the previous night and the 
morning proved fair and pleasant. When Safdar Jang reached opposite 
to the Octagonal Tower of the Hall of Private Audience, which, being 
richly gilt, was shining like the sun, he alighted from liis elephant, 
bowed low according to custom and stood awhile in a respectful 
posture. After having received some roses sent by the Emperor (in 
answer to his bow ) through an eunuch of his court, he mounted again 
and returned to liis camp, leaving the Emperor, who was sitting inside 
the Tower, much pleased with the show and the warlike appearance 
of his troops.’ 

Safdar Jang soon rose high in the royal favour and in March 1744 
was appointed Mir Atish, commander of the imperial artillery, and in 
October of the same year, governor of Kashmir—to wliich he sent a 
cousin to rule in his name. 

Safdar Jang now became the most important noble at court, and 
correspondingly active in the affairs of the Empire. His activities 
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included the final defeat of the Afghan invader Ahmad Shah Durani 
in the Punjab in 1748. In April of that year, the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah died. His cliief queen, concealing the news of liis death, sent 
messages to her stepson Ahmad, who was in camp with Safdar Jang 
near Panipat, to return to Dellii and claim the throne. On Safdar 
Jang’s advice, he was enthroned at Panipat. Returning to IDclhi a few 
days later, the news of the death of Muhammad Shah was released and 
the new Emperor crowned. 

On 29 June, Safdar Jang was appointed Wazir. He was thus the first 
of the rulers ot Oudh to be known as Nawab-Wazir; a combination 
of Nawab (or Prince) of Oudh and Wazir (or Chief Minister) of the 
Mogul Empire. 

Later in the year, an attempt was made on the life of the new 
Wazir, and to protect himself he withdrew from the city to a tented 
camp surrounded by his own soldiers. Me even refused to appear at 
court. A conspiracy to remove him was now afoot, but Safdar Jang 
reinforced his troops and the conspirators were compelled to yield to 
a threat of superior force. Ahmad Shah Durani, seeing the nobles 
divided amongst themselves, launched a second invasion in 1749 but 
was bought off. 

The Nawab-Wazir continued in the field against the enemies of the 
Empire, but was defeated by the Pathans in 1750 and narrowly escaped 
with liis life. When the news reached Delhi, the old conspirators 
revived, and the weak Emperor, his favourite—the eunuch javed Khan 
—and the nobles of the opposing faction to Safdar Jang, decided to 
confiscate his treasure. Bur his wife, Sadrun-nisa, collected ten thousand 
troops which made them hesitate. By this time, Safdar Jang had 
returned to Delhi. The eunuch revived an old Mogul rule that a 
defeated Wazir must resign his post, but allowed himself to be bought 
off by Safdar Jang for the huge sum of seven million rupees. 

To add to Safdar Jang’s diffcultics, the victorious Pathans had 
turned to Oudh and occupied Lucknow but these invaders were soon 
driven out. During 1751-2 the Nawab-Wazir continued his operations 
against the Pathans, anxious as he was to wdpe out the stain of his 
defeat. Reports of yet another invasion headed by Ahmad Shah forced 
Safdar Jang to come to terms with the Pathans and return to Delhi, 
though he was really more concerned about re-establishing his rule in 
Oudh. Lahore fell to the invader. The frightened Emperor sent an 
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urgent summons to Safdar Jang to hasten with his troops to the 
protection of the capital. The Nawab came to an agreement with the 
Marathas and marched on Delhi with fifty thousand men. Unfor¬ 
tunately, under pressure from Javed Khan, the Emperor had con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Afghans confirming them in their conquered 
territories. 

Safdar Jang now decided to murder the eunuch Javed Khan. The 
favourite, a low-bom slave, had originally been superintendent of the 
Imperial harem, and maintained his position and infiuence by pander¬ 
ing to the Emperor while spending his nights with the Queen Mother 
in her apartments. The latter situation was productive only of scandal. 
Javed Khan, however, was assassinated, and this turned the Imperial 
family against the Wazir. The result was a conspiracy that finally 
deprived him of his office and sent him back to Oudh. He died of 
cancer in October 1754, and was buried at Dellii. His son and successor, 
Shuja-ud-daulah, erected over his grave a magnificent mausoleum, 
which is to this day one of the finest of its kind in India. 


j Enter the British 

Safdar Jang’s successor saw the beginning of the British connexion with 
Oudh wliich was to have such dire and tragic consequences for both 
sides. 

At Delhi, the nominal Emperor was now Alamgir II who was 
virtually a prisoner in the hands of liis Wazir, Ghazi-ud-din, grandson 
of the Nizam-ul-mulk. The Crown Prince was a fugitive wandering 
around India trying to gain support. In 1758, he joined Shuja-ud- 
daulah and Muhammad Kuli Khan in an attempted invasion of Bengal 
where English influence was now paramount, after Clive’s victory at 
Plassey the year before. Shuja-ud-daulah, however, was somewhat 
lukewarm about the invasion and had, anyway, other plans he hoped 
to disguise beliind it. These other plans included the seizure of Alla¬ 
habad while its governor, Muhammad Kuli Khan, was away with the 
heir to what was left of the Mogul Empire. 

After some adventures, the Crown Prince—now Emperor Shah 
Alam, for his father had been murdered in 1759 by his Wazir—was 
defeated by Major Camac in January 1761. From the British point of 
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view, negotiation rather than decisive defeat was much more reward¬ 
ing. Instead of a fugitive heir to a throne, they were now dealing with 
the Emperor who could legitimize the British position in Bengal. The 
puppet Nawab, Mir Kasim, who acted as a front for the East India 
Company’s ‘servants’, was formally invested by the Emperor as ruler 
of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Shah Alani now took 
himself off in the direction of Dellii, in an endeavour to take possession 
of the Imperial capital. 

The situation in Bengal was, however, unfriendly to the British 
who in actual fact controlled the country’s trade to their own advan¬ 
tage. Not, it must be added, to the benefit of the Company, but to the 
private fortunes of its servants. These profits were the result of the 
exemption ot Europeans from taxes and the levy of inland customs 
dues. Such practices were, naturally, bad for the Nawab’s treasury 
and, as repeated complaints to Calcutta had had no effect, Mir Kasim 
took the almost unbelievable step of abolisliing customs dues alto¬ 
gether, thus breaking the trade monopolies of the Europeans. Tliis was 
too much for the British, and, after an attempt to frighten the Nawab 
into changing his mind, hostihties began. The Company, as if it were 
a sovereign power, issued a proclamation deposing Mir Kasim and 
replacing him with Mir Jafir—who had earlier been deposed in order 
to put Mir Kasim on the throne. Eighteenth-century India is a record 
of such ups and downs. 

We need not take up too much space with a record of the events 
that followed. Mir Kasim was attacked in strength and, after the fall of 
Monghyr, he issued orders for the murder of British prisoners held at 
Patna—some of whom merited their fate—and fled over the border to 
the territories of the Nawab of Oudh. There he joined with the Nawab- 
Wazir and the Emperor Shah Alam, who were preparing a campaign 
against Bundelkhand. Mir Kasim offered to head the expedition with 
his own troops, and was so successful that liis new allies, convinced of 
the righteousness of the cause, promise ’ to join liim in an invasion of 
Bengal. Tliis took place in the spring of 1764 and ended with the 
British victory at Buxar (October 1764), the battle wliich really 
founded British dominion in India, rather than the paltrv skirmish 
at Plassey which takes so undeservedly large a place in British 

Shuja-ud-daulah now entered into negotiations with the British. 
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It was proposed by the Calcutta Council to give the Nawab-Wazir’s 
territories to the Emperor, who was now resident at Allahabad and 
unable to capture Delhi. This, however, was disallowed by the Court 
of Directors in London, and the Nawab-Wazir, who had thrown him¬ 
self on the mercy of the Company, was reprieved, only Allahabad and 
another piece of Oudh being reserved for the Emperor. 

Shuja-ud-daulah was lucky. At this stage, the East India Company 
had no real taste for territorial aggrandisement and, furthermore, 
Oudh was in the position of being a powerful buffer state against the 
encroaching invaders from western India. Far better, so these hard- 
headed businessmen thought, to tie his interests to those of the Com¬ 
pany. So Robert Clive was funiished by his Directors with the follow¬ 
ing instructions: 

‘Experience having shown that an influence maintained by force of 
arms is destructive of that commercial spirit wliich we ought to 
promote, ruinous to the Company, and oppressive to the country, we 
earnestly recommend to your lordship, that you will exert your utmost 
endeavours to conciliate the affections of the country powers, to 
remove any jealousy they may entertain of our unbounded ambition, 
and to convince them we aim not at conquest and dominion, but 
security in carrying on a free trade equally beneficial to them and to us. 
With this view pohey requires that our demands be moderate and 
equitable, and that we avoid every appearance of an inclination to 
enlarge our territorial possessions. The sacrifice of conquests, which we 
must hold on a very precarious tenure, and at an expense more than 
equivalent to their revenues, is of little consequence to us; yet will such 
restitutions impress them with a high opinion of our generosity and 
j ustice. For these reasons we tliink Sujah Dowlah should be reinstated 
in die full possession of all his dominions, with such limitations only as 
he must see arc evidently calculated for our mutual benefit. We would 
decline insisting upon any terms that must prove irksome to his high 
spirit, and imply a suspicion of his sincerity.’ 

Clive, still hiding discreetly behind the fiction of being only an 
agent for the ‘Nabob Nudjum-ul-dowlah, Subahdar of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa’, concluded a treaty at Allahabad in 1765. Among 
the clauses was one which promised the Company’s aid should the 
Nawab-Wazir be attacked, though ‘in such case the extraordinary 
expenses of the forces so employed were to be defrayed by him’. 
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Later, in return for an annual subsidy, the Company maintained a 
body of its own troops in Oudh. 

Though in theory still independent, still only a governor for a power¬ 
less Emperor, the Nawab-Wazir was in fact a subordinate of the East 
India Company. He was also in the unenviable position of being a 
buffer against the growing power of the Marathas and, behind them, 
of the French. 

For die fifty years between 1770 and 1820, the most powerful factor 
in Indian liistory was the Marathas, a federation of tribes in Central 
India banded together under a leader (or Peshwa). In 1761, they had 
been defeated at Panipat by the Afghan, Ahmad Shah. The Maratha 
dead are said to have numbered nearly two hundred thousand. But, 
ten years later, the Maratha leader Sindhia was ruling in Delhi behind 
the figure of the Mogul Emperor—‘a mere idol’, as Warren Hastings 
contemptuously described him. Sindhia raised a great army officered 
by Frenchmen. 

In 1772, the Marathas had threatened Roliilkhand, an area occupied 
by the Rohilla Afghans and lying on the frontiers of Oudh. The Nawab 
had come to an agreement with the Rohillas to buy off the Marathas 
or to help in their expulsion. For this he was to be given a large sum of 
money (four million rupees). The Marathas did attack in 1773 l^ut 
retired, mainly because of internal problems following the death of 
their leader, but also because of a threatening move by the Nawab’s 
army supported by a British contingent. In the meanwhile, the Mogul 
Emperor, a prisoner of the Marathas, had assigned to them the territory 
of Allahabad and Kora. This the Company could not tolerate, and by 
the Treaty of Benares (1773) the territories were returned to the Nawab 
of Oudh after payment by him of five million rupees. 

Following the terms of his agreement with the Roliillas, Shuja-ud- 
daulah now claimed the price of his demonstration against the Marathas. 
The cash was not forthcoming. The Nawab offered the Company— 
now represented in Bengal by Warren Hastings—an attractive pro¬ 
position. 

‘Should the Rohilla Sirdars be guilty of a breach of their agreement, 
and the Enghsh will thorouglily exterminate tneni and settle me in 
their country, I will in that case pay them fifty lakhs of rupees [five 
million rupees] in ready money, and besides exempt them from paying 
any tribute to the King out of the Bengal revenues.’ 
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A brigade of troops was lent for the campaign, and a decisive battle 
fought in April 1774 disposed of the Rohillas. Their territory was 
incorporated into that of Oudh. The campaign in Rohilkhand was later 
to be used as one of the main counts in the impeachment of Hastings, 
being fantastically inflated by the misplaced eloquence of Burke. 

Shuja-ud-daulah died in 1775, raising a question wliich has never 
been answered—did he die a natural death? Two suggestions were 
made at the time: one, that he was worried to death by the attitude of 
the British in Calcutta, the other (as a nineteenth-century writer so 
elegantly put it) that he was ‘wounded by a poisoned dagger while 
insulting the modesty of a daughter of the Nawab of Farukliabad*. 
Of the two, the latter is the more likely. He was forty-six years of age 
at the time of his death. 

Shuja-ud-daulah was a man of unusual ability, able, energetic, and 
intelligent. By 1768, four years after liis defeat at Buxar, he had a full 
treasury and a continuing revenue. His army had been remodelled 
and trained on European lines. The Battle of Buxar was, in fact, the 
turning point in his career. A contemporary English description of liim 
(by Alexander Dow) is, though written by an enemy, honest. The 
Nawab is described as ‘extremely handsome in his person, about five 
feet eleven inches in height, and so nervous and strong that with one 
stroke of the sabre he can cut off the head of a buffalo. He is active, 
passionate and ambitious; his penetrating eye seems at first sight to 
promise uncommon acuteness and Ere of mind, but his genius is too 
volatile for depth of thought, and he is consequently more fit for the 
manly exercises of the field than for dehberation in the closet. Till of 
late, he gave Httle attention to business. He was up before the sun, 
mounted his horse, rushed into the forest, and hunted down tiger or 
deer till the noon of the day. He then returned, plunged into the cold 
bath, and spent his afternoons in the harem among liis women. Such 
was the state of Shuja-ud-daulah’s mind till the late war [the campaign 
ending with the Battle of Buxar]. Stung with the loss of reputation, his 
passions have taken another course. His activity is employed in dis¬ 
ciplining his army, and he now spends more time at the comptoir of 
his finances, than in dalliance with die ladies of his seraglio. His auth¬ 
ority is therefore established, his revenues increased, and his army on a 
respectable footing. But with all his splendid qualities, he is cruel, 
treacherous, unprincipled and deceitful.’ 
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The Nawab had his capital at Faizabad, and is buried there, but he 
had previously decided to move the seat of Government to a more 
central position at Lucknow. His principal wife, and mother of his 
successor, was a Persian—a granddaughter of the Emperor Alamgir’s 
chief cook, whose position was one of some importance in the house¬ 
hold of poison-fearing Eastern kings. She Hved on until i8i6, and her 
tomb was not completed until 1858. 


4 The Puppet and the Strings 

Shuja-ud-daulah had been strong enough to resist the more insidious 
control of Calcutta, but liis successor was not so fortunate. Assuming, 
with calculated cynicism, that the death of the Nawab cancelled the 
agreements entered into with him, the Calcutta Council insisted on 
negotiating a fresh treaty with his successor. By it, the Nawab became 
a puppet in the hands of the Governor-General, and the State of Oudh 
a dependency of the East India Company. By the terms of the treaty, 
the Nawab was to dismiss all Europeans from his employment except 
those sanctioned by the Company; a permanent body of troops, known 
as the Cawnpore Brigade, was to be maintained at liis expense. The 
demands of subsidies, along with other debts, produced a steady 
deficit in the revenue, wliich by 1781 had reached the then immense 
figure of two million pounds. 

The Nawab*s finances were in such a sorry state because the Calcutta 
Council, in defiance of Hastings, had permitted the widows of the 
late Nawab to hold the treasure of Shuja-ud-daulah and an immense 
stretch of territory, instead of the normal one-eighth sanctioned by 
Mohammedan law. This prevented Asaf-ud-daulah from paying ofFliis 
father's debts, most of wliich were owed to the British. In 1775, the 
year of his accession, Asaf-ud-daulah made a treaty with his mother, 
the Bahu Begum, by wliich she paid him the sum of fifty-six lakhs of 
rupees (five milHon, six hundred thousand rupees), half of which was 
to be paid to the Company. This agreement, which was negotiated 
and guaranteed by the British Resident, renounced all further claims 
upon her. However, it was only the proverbial drop in the bucket. 

The situation in Oudh went from bad to worse. The Nawab 
^abandoned himself to dissipation’, his Minister was assassinated, his 
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troops were mutinous. Members of his family were without money, 
the inmates of the harem without food. But others were doing very 
well indeed. An Englishman, Colonel Hannay, appointed in 1778 to 
collect revenue in three districts, departed in 1781 with three hundred 
thousand pounds. This man’s extortions had so frightened the Nawab 
that, when a rumour circulated that he was to return to Oudh, he 
wrote a letter to Hastings: 

‘Colonel Hannay is inclined to request your permission to be em¬ 
ployed in the affairs of this quarter. If, by any means, any matter of 
this country dependent on me should be entrusted to the Colonel, I 
swear by the holy Prophet that I will not remain here, but will go 
from hence to you. From your kindness, let no concern dependent on 
me be entrusted to the Colonel.’ 

The Colonel did not return, but others remained, plundering, 
trading without paying customs dues or taxes. 

In 1781, it was agreed that a second ‘temporary’ brigade, which had 
been forced on the Nawab in 1777, would be withdrawn; but tliis was 
not done. 

Things were not, however, going well with the puppet-master 
either, for Hastings found himself in dire need of funds. An attempt to 
wring a substantial sum out of the Raja of Benares had not proved 
successful. Hastings now turned his eye on Oudh where, as we have 
seen, the situation was serious—for, like some eastern Prometheus, the 
Nawab had feeding on his vitals European vultures disguised as the 
Company’s servants, who ‘robbed him without scruple, by loans 
advanced at an exorbitant interest and pensions wrung from him in 
return’. But there were the Begums ready, if one was not too scrupu¬ 
lous, for the plucking. On the improbable grounds that these two old 
ladies had conspired with the late ruler of Benares, the Company’s 
solemn agreement with them was brushed aside. The Begums were 
arrested, despite the unwillingness of the Nawab, and their servants 
tortured until they disgorged the equivalent of a million pounds 
sterling. 

The Resident at Lucknow was instructed that the Nawab’s Minister 
was merely his instrument, and that it would ‘be necessary to declare 
to him [the Minister] in the plainest terms, the footing and conditions 
on which he will be permitted to retain his place with the alternative of 
dismission and a scrutiny into his past conduct, if he refuses.’ 
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Even Hastings became aware of the sad condition of the country 
which was being used as a milch-cow by the Company. Before visiting 
Lucknow in 1784, he admitted that Oudh liad fallen into a great state 
of disorder and confusion, its resources being in an extraordinary [!] 
degree diminished.’ This was putting it mildly, for tax-collectors 
roamed the country with summary powers of life and death, roads 
were unsafe, the administration in a state of total collapse. 

Governors-Gcneral came and went, but the anarchy remained. Lord 
Cornwallis, who succeeded Hastings, was appealed to in 1786, but 
refused to withdraw the troops for wliich Oudh was paying. The only 
concession was a promise not to increase the cost of keeping them, and 
the Resident would be instructed not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the State. In 1788, as part of a commercial treaty between the 
Nawab and the East India Company, the office of Governor-General’s 
Agent (an appointment additional to that of the Resident) was 
abolished, private creditors of the Nawab were refused recognition, 
and monopolies granted to private individuals (Europeans) ceased. 
Tliis was a considerable improvement, but came rather too late to 
inspire the Nawab, who had retired into the pleasures of the harem 
and other less worrying enjoyments, wliilc the revenue-farmers ruled 
the country as robber barons. 

Sir Jolm Shore, who succeeded Cornwallis, descended on Lucknow 
in 1797 and helped to reheve the country’s parlous condition by im¬ 
posing on it the cost of two more regiments of Company’s troops. 
He declined a very large ‘present’ from the Nawab, yet remained on 
friendly terms. 

‘The Nawab and myself visit daily, and are in the best humour 
imaginable with each other. His disposition is naturally good, but 
irritated by bad advisers, mean associates, and absolute power; w'hich, 
however, he does not exercise cruelly, hie promotes rather than per¬ 
forms bad actions. A few years ago, an Englishman, for liis Excellency’s 
amusement, introduced the elegant European diversion of a race in 
sacks by old women: the Nawab was delighted beyond measure, and 
declared, that although he had spent a crore of rupees, or a milhon 
sterling, on procuring entertainment, he had never found one so 
pleasing to him. So much for the amusements of Sovereignty! Every 
evening, almost, he stupefies himself with opium: the effects of which 
are often felt in the morning, in sickness, vomiting, languor, and 
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dejection of spirits. His confidants are the meanest and lowest people: 
he dreads the society of men of worth, capable of controUing his 
conduct.* 

Soon after the Governor-General’s visit, Asaf-ud-daulah died. He 
left his mark on Lucknow, as he was a great builder of palaces and 
constructor of gardens. A reputed son,Wazir Ah, succeeded him with 
the approval of the Governor-General in Calcutta, but was later 
deposed on the oddly-assorted grounds of ‘illegitimacy, profligacy and 
hostility to British interests’. As a contemporary EngUshman put it, he 
was deprived of liis kingdom upon evidence on which ‘a court of 
Enghsh law would not have decided against lum a question of a few 
pounds*. He was replaced in 1798 by Sa’adat Ah, a brother of Asaf-ud- 
daulah, who had been hving in Bengal since 1776. 


5 An Attempt at Annexation 

Sa’adat Ali, who was then hving at Benares, received the news of his 
elevation to the throne of Oudh through the presentation of a treaty 
of twenty-three articles, which, he was informed, must be accepted 
without discussion. On his acceptance—he was hardly in a position to 
argue—he was escorted by a British force to Lucknow and there 
proclaimed Nawab on 21 January 1798. 

The terms of the treaty formally ended the independence of Oudh. 
By it, the defence of the country was vested in the Company, in return 
for an increased annual subsidy of seventy-six lakhs of rupees (seven 
milhon, six hundred thousand rupees), and the Nawab was forbidden 
to negotiate with any foreign state or to employ Europeans without 
the Company’s consent. Allahabad was to be ceded to the Company 
and fortified—at the Nawab’s expense—and the administration of the 
country was to be tidied up, expenditure reduced, and the economy 
reorganized to produce the wherewithal for paying the subsidy. 

In March 1798, Sir John Shore was succeeded by Lord Mornington, 
later to be known as the Marquis of Wellesley; for convenience, we 
will call him by the latter name from the start. By 1799 Wellesley had 
almost decided to annex Oudh. The Nawab, however, offered him no 
excuse to do so—he had even been able to find the increased subsidy. 
Wellesley’s continual bullying forced the Nawab, in November I 799 » 
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to state that he was considering abdication, which was probably a 
threat and nothing more. Wellesley, however, took the suggestion at 
its face value, as it so much aided his particular plans for Oudh. On 
hearing of it, he had his military secretary write to the Resident at 
Lucknow: ‘The proposition of the vizier [the Nawab] is pregnant 
with such benefit not only to the Company but to the inhabitants of 
Oudh, that his lordship thinks it cannot be too much encouraged, and 
that there are no circumstances which shall be allowed to impede the 
accomplishment of the grand object which it leads to. This object 
his lordsliip considers to be the acquisition by the Company of 
the exclusive authority, civil and military, over the dominions of 
Oudh.’ 

But an abdication would imply a successor, and Wellesley preferred 
a treaty by which the Nawab vested the civil and mihtary authority in 
the hands of the Company. This was too much for Sa’adat Ali, who 
reacted, according to the Resident, by declaring ‘that the proposition 
offered by your lordship was so repugnant to his feelings—departed so 
widely, in a most essential point, from the principle on which he 
wished to relinquish the government, and would, were he to accept 
it, bring upon him such indehblc disgrace and odium, that he could 
never voluntarily subscribe to it. The sovereignty of these dominions 
had been in the family near a hundred years, and the transfer of it to 
the Company, under the stipulations proposed by your lordship, would 
in fact be a sale of it, for money and jewels; that every sentiment of 
respect for the name of his ancestors, and every consideration for his 
posterity, combined to preclude him from assenting to so great a 
sacrifice for the attainment of his personal ease and advantage.’ 

The ‘duplicity and insincerity* of the Nawab overwhelmed the 
Governor-General. ‘The duty imposed on me by my public station, 
and the concern which I take in your Excellency’s personal honour and 
welfare, as well as in the prosperity and happiness of the inhabitants 
of Oudh, compel me to communicate to you, in the most unqualified 
terms, the astonishment, regret, and indignation which your recent 
conduct has excited in my mind. . . . The conduct of your Excellency 
... is of a nature so unequivocally hostile . . . thac your perseverance 
in so dangerous a course will leave me no other alternative than that of 
considering all amicable engagements between the Company and your 
Excellency to be dissolved, and of regulating my subsequent proceed- 
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ings accordingly. 1 am, however, always inclined to hope that your 
Excellency may have been inadvertently betrayed into these imprudent 
and unjustifiable measures by the insidious suggestions of evil coun¬ 
sellors, and being ever averse to construe your Excellency’s actions in 
such a manner as must compel me to regard and to treat you as a 
Prince no longer connected with the Company by the ties of amity and 
of a common interest; I trust that my next accounts from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott may enable me to view your Excellency’s conduct in a 
more favourable light, but lest my wishes in tliis respect should be dis¬ 
appointed, it is my duty to warn your Excellency in the most un¬ 
reserved terms’ that he would suffer for his short-sightedness. Further¬ 
more, the Nawab must disband his army and, if he objected, his 
unwillingness would undoubtedly lead ‘to the most serious mischief*. 

The Nawab did object to losing his army, and the matter was settled 
by sending a British force into Oudh to disarm it. A larger British 
contingent was substituted, at a further cost to the Nawab of fifty-six 
laklis of rupees. Tliis, the Nawab protested, was too much for him to 
find. The Governor-General sent his brother Henry to Lucknow and, 
imder the threat of being removed from the throne, the Nawab signed 
a new treaty by wliich he ceded to the British the territories he had 
gained by the RohiUa war. Oudh was now surrounded on three sides 
by the British; the fourth being bounded by the equally unyielding 
foothills of the Himalayas. Having helped Oudh out of her financial 
difficulties by annexing her wealthiest provinces, the British permitted 
the country to continue in all its sorry state. In return for these boons, 
the Nawab was freed from paying any further subsidy, and his dynasty 
was assured of survival. 

Nevertheless, Sa’adat AU found himself—despite his humiliations— 
in a position with certain advantages. Though left with only half his 
former territory, he no longer had a subsidy to pay and, in the collec¬ 
tion of his revenue, he had the assistance of British troops. His admini¬ 
stration prospered, imposing with a strong hand a reasonably uncorrupt 
central authority. The man whom Wellesley wished to depose was 
later described by Colonel Sleeman as ‘a man of great general ability, 
had mixed much in the society of British officers in various parts of 
British India, had been well trained in habits of business, understood 
thoroughly the character, institutions and requirements of his people, 
and above aU, was a sound judge of the relative merits and capacities of 
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the men from whom he had to select his officers, and a vigilant super¬ 
visor of their actions*. 

On Sa'adat AU*s death in 1814, he left a full treasury and a contented 
people. 


6 Last Nawab, First King 

Sa’adat Ali was succeeded by his son, Ghazi-ud-din, a man some forty 
years of age, who had been kept in the background during his father’s 
reign, spoke no English and, according to one source, was broken by 
drugs and liquor. He was a weak personality whatever the cause, and 
was dominated by a servant, Agha Mir. Ghazi-ud-din, for the first few 
months of his reign, kept in office his father’s Minister, Hakim Mehdi, 
who was not on good terms with the British Resident, Major Baillie— 
who interfered too much in the private affairs of the Nawab as well 
as in the administration of the country. The Nawab decided to appeal 
to the Governor-General, Lord Moira, to recall the Resident, but Agha 
Mir persuaded liim against this by frightening him with the possible 
consequences of the great man’s displeasure. Hakim Mehdi was dis¬ 
missed instead, and Agha Mir appointed in his place. This ‘dark, harsh, 
Iiawk-nosed man with an expression of mouth which seemed to imply 
habitual self-command struggling with a naturally rough temper’—as 
Bishop Heber described liim in 1825—completely dominated the 
Nawab. Apart from a princely salary, ‘Agha Mir took from the 
country the annual sum of rupees 23,000,000 by his own admission 
and rupees 33,000,000 agreeably to the accounts in the office. The 
property and jewels of the state which he plundered are out of the 
question.’ A not unimpressive achievement for one who only a few 
years before had waited on the Nawab at table. 

It was not long before the Calcutta Government began to draw 
upon the treasure left by Sa’adat Ali. In 1814, one million pounds 
sterling was borrowed at six per cent interest to fight a war with 
Nepal. The Resident was instructed to ‘make it appear as a voluntary 
offer on the part of the Nawab’. A similar sum was borrowed in the 
next year and paid off in 1816 by the cession to the Nawab of a piece 
of worthless territory in the foothills of the Himalayas. 

In 1819, Moira, now the Marquis of Hasdngs, being pressed by the 
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British Resident in Delhi to abolish the title of the then Mogul ruler, 
replied by suggesting to the Nawab that he should now call himself 
‘King of Oudh\ For, wrote Hastings, ‘I insist on considering him an 
independent sovereign, not as the Vizier of the Mogul Empire in 
India.' It also seemed to Hastings bad manners to insist on reforms in 
Oudh, when the king had so generously responded with loans. 

Bishop Heber has also left us a description of a visit to Ghazi-ud-din. 
The king received him and the Resident at breakfast. 

‘We were set down at the foot of a strangely mean stone staircase, 
resembling rather that leading to a bathroom than anything else, on 
the summit of which the king received us, first embracing the Resident, 
then me. He next offered an arm to each of us, and led us into a long 
and handsome, but rather narrow, gallery, with good portraits of his 
father and Lord Hastings over the two chimney-pieces, and some very 
splendid glass lustres hanging from the ceiling. The furniture was alto¬ 
gether English, and there was a long table in the middle of the room, 
set out with breakfast, and some fine French and English china. He 
sate down in a gilt armchair in the centre of one side, motioning to us 
to be seated on either hand. The Prime Minister sate down opposite, 
and the rest of the table was filled by the party from the Residency, 
and about an equal number of natives, among whom were one of the 
king’s grandsons, the Commander-in-chief, and other pubhc officers. 
The king began by putting a large hot roll on the Resident’s plate, 
and another on mine, then sent similar rolls to the young Nawab his 
grandson, who sate on the other side of me, to the Prime Minister, 
and one or two others. Coffee, tea, butter, eggs, and fish, were then 
carried round by the servants, and things proceeded much as at a 
public breakfast in England. The king had some mess of his own in a 
beautiful covered French cup, but the other Mussulmans ate as the 
Europeans did. . . . The king of Oudh is rather a tall man, and being 
long-backed and sitting on a somewhat higher cushion than his neigh¬ 
bours, looks particularly so at his own table. He has evidently been 
very handsome, and has still good features and a pleasing countenance, 
though he looks considerably older than he is, or than he as yet chooses 
his painter to represent him. His curling hair and whiskers are quite 
grey, and his complexion has grown, I understand, much darker within 
these few years, being now indeed, perhaps the darkest in his court.* 
During the reign of Ghazi-ud-din, relations with the British Resident 
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were bad. At the beginning, Major Baillie had forced reforms on Ghazi- 
ud-din in a high-handed and arrogant manner, and all the more 
lucrative appointments had been filled by this Resident’s nominees. 
Baillie was removed, but despite the appointment of better men, the 
position of Resident was always a thorn in the side of the court. 

As the maladministration of government continued, requests for the 
use of the Company’s troops became more and more distasteful to the 
Resident, and towards the end of the reign of Ghazi-ud-din—and 
contrary to the treaty of i8oi—Oudh troops had been increased to 
almost sixty thousand men, allowing the private suppressions of the 
Minister to be backed by suitable force. 

The situation in Oudh was now such that a corrupt administration 
was guaranteed by the presence of Company’s troops, who were there 
—in the words used by Lord Amherst, then Governor-General, in 
1825—to ‘maintain the rights of the King of Oudh to the fullest 
extent’. The situation permitted the king to indulge in every extrava¬ 
gance he wished, secure in liis ultimate lack of responsibihty. 

Ghazi-ud-din died on 20 October 1827, and was succeeded by Nasir- 
ud-din Haidar who was supposedly his son, although according to one 
source he was in fact the offspring of a washerman belonging to the 
palace. It is the ten years of the reign of Nasir-ud-diii that we are about 
to observe. 




PART ONE 


A Profligate and a Sot 


‘the king himself is a pro¬ 
fligate and a sot, devoid of 
sense, who thinks of nothing 
but his own licentious pleasures 
... He is surrounded by a host 
of sycophants of all shades, 
English, Native and East 
Indian, who prompt him to 
every species of extravagance 
by which they hope to gain 
anything for themselves.* 

F,J. Shore, 1835 




1 Fair Land of Oudh 

At the time of this story, Oudh is a roughly triangular territory 
lying between Nepal and the river Ganges. To the south, a great plain 
slopes gently to the sacred river, while to the north range the pine-clad 
hills that hide the Himalayas. From cast to west runs a broad belt of 
forest. Oudh is a land of narrow fields and wide rivers, of open barren 
tracts, single great trees and dense mango groves, of patches of jungle 
and shallow reedy lakes, dry river-beds and ravines cut deeply in the 
rock by the floods of the monsoon rains. 

For those who five in the mud-walled, reed-thatched huts, who 
scrape the soil and herd cattle on bare grazing, life is poverty-stricken— 
the hunger-line sometimes crossed. The web in which they move, 
uneasy yet resigned, is made of superstition and oppression. The hands 
of the revenue-collector and the village moneylender are always grasp¬ 
ing for their meagre earnings. 

Above the peasant is a sort of peasant aristocracy, a class of yeomen 
consisting mainly of high-caste Hindus but also of Muslims, most of 
whom are converts. The yeoman works his own holding of land, 
seldom more than twenty-five or thirty acres. Generally speaking, he is 
a tough, turbulent, and conservative type, quick to fight for his few 
rights but imwiUing to co-operate with his fellows in doing so. To him, 
the central government matters httlc and changes in it are of httle 
importance so long as it guarantees his possessions at a light rent. 

Above, again, are the taluqdars, the great landowners. Almost all arc 
Hindus of Rajput descent. Feudal chiefs are hke heads of clans, and 
call themselves Raja. Others are officials of the government of the king 
of Oudh, tax-farmers, favourites, thinly disguised robber-barons. 

The condition of the countryside is difficult to describe, for no 
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general view is valid. Some parts of the country were well populated 
and well cultivated, as Bishop Heber—who had heard many tales of 
destruction and anarchy before he left Calcutta—observed during his 
passage through Oudh in 1824. But even the Bishop noticed that the 
peasantry was armed, and on one occasion a mob of them besieged a 
body of the king^s troops, escorting treasure to the capital. In the 
anarchy that reigned in Oudh, the situation changed from district to 
district, almost from day to day. In any case, the oppression of tax- 
collectors and condottieri aHke fell mostly upon those with wealth worth 
the stealing. 

A description of the condition of one part of the country in the 
reign of Nasir-ud-din can be found in Dr Donald Butter’s trustworthy 
contemporary record— Outline of the Topography and Statistics of the 
Southern Districts of Oudh. From it, we have a view of the worst con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the country. 

Dr Butter blames the situation he describes on the ‘iU-contrived and 
worse-administered revenue system of Oudh’, but also upon the failures 
of the monsoon rains over the previous twenty-two years. The king, 
as is customary in India, is the real owner of the land, and it is leased 
from him. There are no fixed rents or assessments, only ‘inabihty or 
unwillingness’ to pay. Security of tenure is based upon interests at 
court, the bribing of favourites, or pandering to the king. If the 
revenue-collector presses for payment, and sums are arbitrarily fixed 
with no real reference to the productivity of the land, the landowner 
may raise an armed mob to keep the collector off. Failing this, he flees 
into the jungle, having first, of course, collected the rents from his 
tenants. 

The revenue-farmer, or chakledar as he is called, has no salary. His 
income is the difference between what he is committed to pay into 
the king’s treasury and the sum he can extort from the landowners. 
The chakledar is accompanied on his extortionary visits by elements of 
the king’s army, described by Dr Butter as ‘an iU-paid, undisciplined 
rabble*, to whom ‘encounters hand to hand are thought disreputable, 
and distant cannonading preferred, or a desultory matchlock fire when 
no artillery is available’. The army is supposed to act as a police-force, 
but prefers to ignore the robbery and murder that are a commonplace. 

Crops are reasonably varied—rice, barley, and wheat are the food- 
grains, and cotton is extensively cultivated. Opium is grown, but of a 
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very inferior quality. But Dr Butter looks forward to a time ‘not far 
distant when the growth of opium will constitute one of the principal 
sources of the revenues’. The good doctor has a rather high opinion 
of opium-cultivation, and from a characteristic footnote one sees that 
it is, apparently, the foundation of India’s security. 

‘Much has of late been said, about the immorality of the trade in 
opium, to which a short and satisfactory answer can be given. Were 
the British Government to interdict its cultivation within their own 
Indian provinces, opium would still be poured into China, though at 
first, at a higher price, not only from Turkey, and the tributary and 
independent state of India, but from other neighbouring countries, 
particularly the Pliilippine Islands. China, therefore, would not gain 
by the abolition of the British Indian Opium trade: and to make good 
the deficit of revenue, which that measure would entail, it would be 
necessary to impose new and intolerable taxes upon the people of 
British India, or to curtail its means of resisting foreign aggression, 
maintaining internal tranquillity, administering justice, and diffusing 
knowledge—all for the sake of an unattainable purpose.* 

Oxen and buffaloes are employed to till the fields, but ‘their numbers 
have been so much thinned, within the period, and from the causes just 
mentioned, aided by the universal practice of seizing and carrying them 
off, when their owners faU into arrears, that, during the season for 
irrigation, it is no uncommon circumstance to see all the members of 
a family, male and female, working, instead of cattle, at the well-rope.’ 

The principal manufactures of the country are salt, soda, saltpetre, 
gunpowder, firearms, cotton cloth, dye-stuffs, sugar, paper, and glass. 
The production of gunpowder is a rough and ready business. The dry 
wood of a jungle shrub is thrown into a pit, five feet deep and seven 
feet in diameter, and heaped up until it rises some ten inches above the 
edge of the pit. Then it is covered with a couple of inches of dry earth. 
The wood is then set on fire. The charcoal produced is ground in a 
flour-mill. To five parts of tliis, very roughly guessed, are added one 
part of sulphur and one of nitre, and once more the mixture is ground 
in the flour-mill. To lessen the chances of explosions—which are not 
infrequent—the mixture is wetted. The powder is then passed through 
a sieve made of leather and stored in wide-mouthed jars. Matchlocks 
and blunderbusses are made in all the large towns, as are swords and 
spearheads and bows. 
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Apart from the military highway connecting Cawnpore with 
Lucknow, there are no metalled roads in Oudh, and bridges are rare 
—but internal trade is somehow carried on despite robbery and 
extortion. 

The amusements of the people, when they are not being robbed 
or fleeing into the jungle, are simple and rustic. In the western districts, 
where the hand of the revenue-collectors is for some reason hghter, 
during February and March there are dances (nautch) performed in 
towns and villages. A landlord may assign a piece of land to four or 
five prostitutes and their musicians on condition that they perform 
every year. For the last five days of the festival, the music and dancing 
continue night and day on a platform Ut with lamps and torches. 

About the middle of February, there is held an athletic display with 
wresthng and swordplay, archery and throwing the spear. But, ‘in the 
eastern districts, where no man can stir abroad without his weapon, 
no amusements are ventured upon by the villagers, while there is any 
fear of open hostihty from, or sudden surprise by, their enemies.' 

Not only is the hand of man turned against the people of Oudh; 
so, in the form of disease, is the hand of God. Cholera and smallpox, 
those dreaded killers of India, haunt the land. The southern districts 
are comparatively healthy, and infant mortality surprisingly small. The 
secret might be, in this era of primitive medicine, that ‘all diseases are 
left to run their natural course, medicines not being given to young children 
hut to their wet-nurses'. There are various types of ‘elephantiasis Grae¬ 
corum (commonly but improperly called leprosy)*. One of these 
varieties, known as korh, in which the face, cars, head, and feet thicken 
and swell, ‘is regarded with pecuhar horror, as an effect of Divine 
displeasure and as a contagious disease, which becomes hereditary or as 
the natives expressively say “cstabUshes its throne in a family**.* 

This, then, is the background, the ‘fair land of Oudh* as the court 
poet insisted, his eye on the pleasure of his king. The districts are remote 
from the gilded palaces of Nasir-ud-din, yet every caprice of that 
‘profligate and sot* who rules in Lucknow affects their well-being— 
but no one really cares, neither king nor minister, Governor-General 
nor Resident—except when poUcy suits them. 
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2 A Visit to the King 

Just after Nasir-ud-din succeeded to the throne, the Commandcr-in- 
Chief in India, Lord Combermere, paid a ceremonial visit to Lucknow. 
One of his aides-de-camp, Major Archer, later wrote a description which, 
with the memories of other travellers of this time, can give us an 
outside view of the new king. 

In December 1827, the Commander-in-Chicf and his entourage 
crossed the Ganges and entered the kingdom of Oudh, where they 
settled themselves in a tented camp provided by the king with a 
hatterie de cuisine and twenty elephants with trappings of silver. After 
the stragglers had come up, they marched on to the official reception at 
Rahamut Gangc. 

Two miles from the camp, they were met by the heir-apparent 
riding an elephant and surrounded by retainers. Courtesies were ex¬ 
changed and the prince, as was the protocol of the time, joined the 
general in his howdah. 

The procession then moved off. In front, a squadron of cavalry, 
pennants flying, led the way to the band of the nth Dragoons. The 
general and his staff, stiff and distinguished in their full-dress uniforms, 
mounted their elephants and fell into line. Around them, the forces of 
His Majesty of Oudh raggedly protected the way. A motley lot, to 
Major Archer’s disparaging eye, without order or discipline, wearing 
what they felt like in the way of uniform—matchlock-men, spearmen, 
others with swords and shields. The nobles gay in gold and green and 
red and yellow, bejewelled and elegant as mounted peacocks, prancing 
their horses through the lines of elephants as they crowd and push each 
other to the tents of the prince. 

The general, as is customary, is to be entertained to breakfast. The 
guns, rather raggedly, sound the salute—everyone, except host and 
guest, scrambles for the best places. The nobles of Oudh, according to 
Major Archer, have perfected the technique of getting to these first— 
and to the bottles of champagne and cherry brandy. 

The prince is apparently not a very prepossessing lad, very dark and 
thick-Upped. His dress is covered with diamonds and pearls, ‘all put 
on with utter disregard of taste*, and he does not seem aware of the 
signiflcance of the occasion. With him is the king’s Minister, Agha Mir, 
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of whom we are to hear more, none good. The general offers him a 
plate of pilau, which is considered by the lookers-on ‘to be a mighty 
condescension*. The general laughs. ‘I like to keep on good terms with 
a Prime Minister,* he says. 

But breakfast is now over and trays of presents are brought in. 
There are exquisite shawls and jewels which are presented to the 
general. But they are not for him to keep—the Company has stopped 
this pleasant piece of private profit. The general accepts, the Company 
sells them and pockets the cash. 

There is only one more act. Garlands of silver fringe and tissue are 
ceremoniously placed around the neck of the Commandcr-in-Chief. 
With many salaams and empty phrases, the general retires to his tent. 

The next day after a march of eleven miles, the reception is repeated, 
though more decorously. The main street of the village has been 
widened for the occasion, dragoons and cavalry line the route. His 
Highness arrives with his cortege of elephants, as some field-pieces of 
horse artillery belch a nineteen-gun salute. The prince looks tired, 
weighed down by the armoured cocoon of pearls and jewellery. After 
breakfast, presents are again offered. The prince and his suite move off 
to their own tents, to the sound of guns. The prince’s camp is straggling 
and noisy. The tents of the nobles are large and surrounded by walls of 
red and white striped cloth. All is shouting, the bellow of elephants 
and camels and horses, the jangle of stringed instruments. 

Next day at sunrise, the noise is louder. The elephants are tetchy, 
everything and everybody seems to have gone mad. The day’s march 
is to be eight miles to Fattehgunge. On the road, the general’s party is 
met by the king’s Master of the Chase, with liis falconers and their 
gorgeously jewelled hawks. Would liis Excellency enjoy a moment’s 
sport? The birds are flown, but the sport is dull. As the general’s suite 
stops, the prince passes on his elephant, lancers before him and skir¬ 
mishers at the rear. The early morning sunlight catches the polished 
edge of sword and spear, the gold and jewellery of horse and rider. 
The effect is striking, like a broken stream of coloured light. 

In the meanwhile, the king’s astrologers have been active in their 
arcane studies. At what hour would it be propitious for this distin¬ 
guished guest to enter the capital of Oudli? Their conclusions are exact 
—the general and his party should leave their camp at seven o’clock. 
As the king is to meet them four miles from the dty, it must be done 
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with ceremony. The elephants are prepared; their howdahs, polished 
and rich in the sunlight, will carry the general and his staff, resplendent 
with Orders. The procession is arranged. At the front there is a 
detachment of camels, a squadron of the nth Light Dragoons, of 
native cavalry, and a party of Skinner’s Irregular Horse—lean, power¬ 
ful men, on small lean horses, pennants flying. Beliind is the Master of 
the Chase, elegant in Lincoln green, and the falconers, each with hawk 
on wrist. Then the foot-messengers with the symbol of their office, 
a silver stick, and finally the general on liis elephant. The hnc of these 
great beasts, twelve of them across the road, is soon joined by others 
of the prince’s party—there is much dust and noise. 

Soon the appointed place is reached and the cavalry forms itself 
into an avenue. The king and the general approach each other as the 
elephants lumber on, howdahs swaying. The king invites the general 
into his howdah, and they embrace in friendship and turn towards the 
waiting city. The careful solemnity breaks, for everyone is jockeying 
for the best position. In the scrum, the Uttle ladders that hang from 
howdahs are tom off, all is an entanglement of leg and trunk and tusk. 
The road narrows and the crowds press in. The elephants seem packed 
together like some ill-fitting jigsaw. To add to the danger, the nobles 
are throwing coins to the mob, scuffles and fights abound. Some, 
thinking themselves lucky in grabbing a piece of gold, shp it in their 
mouths—and are set upon by others, caught by the throat and forced 
to disgorge. The scene is a riot of sound and fury. 

The tops of the houses that line the streets arc crammed with people. 
In the crush, a howdah starts to break away from its mount. Major 
Archer offers a scat to one of the dispossessed, but the canvas stretcher 
breaks imder the weight and both find themselves stuck, knee to chin, 
on the heaving floor. 

Soon rehef comes with arrival at the palace. Here we should pause 
for a moment to look at tliis, the residence of a king. It is called the 
Farhat Bakhsh, the Giver of Delight. It is one of a series of buildings, 
surrounding courts and fountains; on one side is the river Gumti, 
on the other an immense park. The palace itself is architecturally dull, 
but large, and so—^imposing. 

The king and the general have dismounted and have taken their 
places in an odd sort of chair with a hood, carried by men as if it were 
a palanquin, and are carried up a flight of stairs into the Audience 
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Room. Adjoining this is the Throne Room, beyond it a wide veranda, 
and below it one of the principal streets of the dty. Everywhere is 
cluttered with furniture, cabinets of rare woods, rich lustres and 
chandeliers, suits of armour, lacquer-ware and gaudily framed portraits. 
A moment or two of conversation, and the party moves off to break¬ 
fast, where we can now catch sight of the king. 

He is rather small, about five feet nine inches in height, with black 
hair and beard. On his head is a turban folded rather Uke a coronet. 
Around it are two rows of large pearls and a circle of precious stones 
radiating into points, the whole being crowned with a plume of heron’s 
feathers. His dress is of cloth-of-gold and he wears a collar in imitation 
of the Order of the Garter—or so it seems to Major Archer. It is made 
of three rows of immense pearls with emeralds separating one from 
another. Round his throat is a tight collar of pearls, and his armlets 
glisten with diamonds. 

Breakfast being over, seats arc placed in the Throne Room. The 
room itself is rather mean but the throne is splendid. It is a square plat¬ 
form, raised about two feet from the ground with a railing on three 
sides. Above is a canopy supported on four pillars. These pillars are of 
wood covered with a casing of pure gold set with precious stones. The 
canopy is of crimson velvet embroidered with gold thread and fringed 
with hundreds of pearls. For the general there is an elegant gilt chair. 

Again, it is time for the ceremony of the presents. Again, exquisite 
shawls and jewels. The king and the general embrace. The visit is over. 


5 City of Gardens and Palaces 

The dust and the shouting, the ceremonial and the rigours of courtesy 
prevented Major Archer from seeing much of Lucknow before he and 
the Commander-in-Chief moved their caravan of retainers across 
Oudh and, once again, into the territories of the East India Company. 
But we have no such imperative to prevent us from lingering to look 
at the sights. 

From a distance, the dty is film-set for an Arabian Night. Minarets, 
cupolas, pinnacles, towers, and turrets, ‘a splendid assemblage*—^as 
Emma Roberts described it in 1837. The river winds through lofty, 
arched gateways, and there is *a bright confusion of palace and temple, 
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shadowed and interspersed with the rich foliage of trees of gigantic 
growth and redundant luxuriance’. 

This is the long view, a stereoscopic view through the purple haze 
and the rose-coloured glass of distance. In the city itself, the principal 
streets are ankle-deep in mud and excrement. Clutched to the elegant 
buildings arc limpets of filthy hovels. 

The city is divided into three ‘quarters*. The first is the home of the 
merchants, most of whom rely for their trade on the court of tlie king, 
or that other court, of the British Resident. It is a rabbit-warren of 
mean and dirty alleys, narrow and foetid except where a market-place 
breaks the network of streets. The whole is crushed with people, and 
corps of beggars scream at the street-comers. 

The second quarter of the city is newer, for most of it was built 
under Sa’adat Ali. There is a wide street almost a mile long, with 
bazaars and market-places. The houses are the palaces of the king’s 
family, the mansions of his ministers. Many of the houses are furnished 
in European style, uncomfortably cluttered with the rejects of Calcutta. 

The third quarter is that congerie of mosques and palaces, of gardens 
and pavilions that form the royal palace; of tliis we shall see more 
later. 

It is not only the rulers of Oudh who have enriched it with palaces 
and gardens, for some of the Europeans who once hved and made their 
wealdi there have left a memorial to themselves. None more so than 
Claude Martin, a Frenchman bom at Lyons in 1735. Under the rule of 
Asaf-ud-daulah, society revolved around the Nawab and the French 
adventurer. While the Nawab had European tastes and developed a 
passion for mechanical toys. General Martin adopted a ‘semi-native* 
way of hfe. After service at Pondicherry, Martin had joined the English 
army in India in 1761. Later, with the rank of captain, he had been 
allowed to enter the Nawab’s service in charge of his arsenals. By 1795, 
Martin had reached the rank of major-general—on a captain’s pay. 
This did not worry him unduly, as he was a large-scale planter of indigo 
and had many profitable side-lines. 

Martin was a great builder. His fortress-hke palace of Constantia 
still remains, a fantastic hodge-podge of styles and decoration. When 
he died, in 1800, he had himself buried witliin its walls to prevent the 
Nawab from appropriating it for himself. It was later (in 1840) opened 
as a school and called La Martiniere. Originally the General had left 
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Constantia (named from his motto Lahore et Constantia) to the pubhc. 
But red tape and officialdom was very much the same in 1800 as it is 
today, and Emily Eden (sister of the then Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland) recorded in her diary in 1837: 

‘Any European in want of change of air might go there with his 
family and live there for a month, unless another family wanted it* 
This would be a great convenience to the few English in Oudh, 
particularly to poor officers; so of course, for thirty years, the supreme 
court has been doubting whether the vail meant what it said it meant, 
and the house has been going to decay; but it is now decided that 
people may live there, and it is all to be repaired.* 

The very palace in wliich we have seen Lord Combcrmerc break¬ 
fasted and garlanded was built by Martin as liis own house. Sir John 
Shore, in a letter to his wife in 1797, described a visit to it and its 
eccentric builder. 

‘In the evening of yesterday I din*d with General Martin; who is 
a most extraordinary character, and everytliing about him. The house 
is built on the bank of the R. Gumti, and boats passed under the room 
in which we dined. He has under-ground apartments, even with the 
edge of the water, the most comfortable in the world in the hot 
weather, and the most elegantly decorated. As the water rises, he 
ascends: the lower story is always flooded in the rains, and the second 
generally; when the water subsides they are repaired and decorated. 
The two rooms containing the company, consisting of somewhat 
more than 40 ladies and gentlemen, were covered with glasses, pictures 
and prints: in short you could see no walls three feet from the floor. 
He had a pair of glasses ten feet in length and proportionately wide; 
and estimated his glasses and lustres only, in the said rooms, at 
Rs. 40,000, or ;(^4,500. It would require a week at least to examine 
the contents of his house. The old General is a Swiss, and talks English 
about a degree better than Tiritta, interlarding every sentence with 
“What do you call it?’* “Do you see?” . . . He is, however, a man of 
much penetration and observation; and his language would be elegant 
if it corresponded with his ideas. His singularities arc amusing, not 
ridiculous. There was dancing in the evening; and a very pretty 
exliibition of fireworks on the opposite side of the river, which pleased 
me, would have delighted and frightened Charlotte.* 

Martin lived on a generous scale—his dinners and breakfasts were 
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famous. He kept four Eurasian concubines as well as a staff of eunuchs 
and slaves. 

Opposite the palace containing the Throne Room, Nasir-ud-din 
had built a small and elegant palace known as the Padshah-bagh. As 
its name implies (ha£h means *a garden*) it was a large space enclosed 
within high walls, containing three houses and two gateways. The 
first palace has beautiful rooms with six fountains playing in them, 
and steam baths with rooms heated to different temperatures, the heat 
of each increasing until one reaches the steam bath itself. The rooms 
are lined with white marble, the roofs are arched. 

In the centre of the garden is another building supported on white 
marble pillars and furnished in crimson and gold. The third palace is 
reserved for the ladies of the royal harem. The walls are of marble 
covered with a raised design of flowers, polished until they look like 
silver. In the grounds is a steam-engine, pumping water for the foun¬ 
tains; and a superb tiger in a cage. 

There are many more palaces with exotic names, the Constantinople 
Gate, the Palace of Lights; there is a park filled with deer and tigers and 
peacock and antelopes, known as the Dilkusha, or Heart*s Delight— 
but we will allow these to remain unvisited at the moment, for the 
reader should now be convinced that Lucknow is a city of palaces and 
gardens, of narrow streets and foetid alleys. In fact, an oriental city of 
luxury and squalor. 

This is the background for the hfc of Nasir-ud-din, whom we have 
remotely seen, a jewelled mannequin welcoming ari English nobleman. 
It is now time to look a little closer, and a little deeper. 


^ The Governor-General 
and the Refuge of the World 

One of Nasir-ud-din*s titles was that of ‘Refuge of the World*. In 
1831, only four years after his accession, it looked as if the Refuge 
might become a refugee. The condition of the country had steadily 
deteriorated, and the reports of the Resident continually stressed the 
collapse of the administration and no belief whatsoever in the qualities 
of the king. 

In April 1831, the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, when 
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making a tour of what were then called the Upper Provinces, visited 
Nasir-ud~din. A note of what was said was preserved, and an extract 
from it—^its rather pompous phrasing concealing very real threats—is 
better than any paraphrase. Unfortunately, I have been unable to 
trace a similar note on the king’s rephes! 

‘He [the Governor-General] trusted his Majesty was sensible that 
the intentions of the Honourable Company towards himself were most 
friendly, earnestly desiring that he should enjoy his exalted station and 
that his true happiness and the prosperity of the people of liis dominions 
should be promoted. 

‘In proof of his desire to preserve entire the independence and power 
of the Native Princes the Governor-General adduced the very recent 
“voluntary transfer to the Raja of Nagpore more than two-third of 
his Territory the perpetual administration of which had been vested 
in the British Government”.* It was therefore, said the Governor- 
General, with proportionate and sincere regret he was compelled to 
declare to the king that the Revenue and Judicial administration of his 
Territories was reported to be shamefully defective. 

‘That the conduct of the king’s revenue officers was everywhere 
denounced as oppressive and unjust, their rapacity being exercised 
with such baneful success as to have brought ruin upon many of his 
subjects, to have caused the general dechne of agriculture, and to 
have exposed to danger the tranciuillity of the country. The Governor- 
General said, he feared the current reports of great mismanagement 
in both financial and other concerns could not be refuted for they 
were confirmed by the complaints of actual sufferers, by the statements 
of all the British officers stationed in different parts of the Oudh 
dominions, by the condition of the districts he had passed through 
and by the fact that in almost every direction might be heard the 
sound of cannon for the purpose of repressing the insurrections of 
zemindars or enforcing the payment of the Revenue. 

‘In continuation the Governor-General said he considered it liis 
duty to impress forcibly upon the king’s mind that the British Govern¬ 
ment could not with any regard to the engagements contained in the 
treaty of i8oi, to Justice or pohey, or to its own reputation longer 
allow a system of administration, a state of things which might 
eminently affect the national interests. 

‘The Governor-General then adverted to the strength of the king’s 
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troops Stating that he had reason to apprehend that the king maintained 
50 or 60 thousand men, a much larger force than the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1801 sanctioned. By that treaty the head of the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment agreed to retain in his pay only four Battalions of “Infantry, 
200 Cavalry and 300 Artillery with such details of Sebundies in the 
Mofussul as the due reaUzation of the revenue might require**. The 
Oudh Territories, the Governor-General observed, being protected 
from external enemies, were its internal peace preserved by a system 
of beneficent administration, the force fixed by the treaty of 1801 
would be ample. He therefore expected the stipulations of the treaty 
would in this respect be observed, and he pressed the early but gradual 
reduction of the force on the further grounds of the mismanagement 
of the king’s financial concerns and the consequent irregularity wliich 
attended the payment of it. 

‘The Governor-General now exhorted the king to introduce into his 
dominions an improved system of administration in every respect 
especially in the Revenue department. On the king’s promptly engag¬ 
ing to do so the Governor-General reminded him that for twenty 
years or more the British Government had endeavoured without 
success to improve the Judicial and Revenue management of Oudh 
and that during that period repeated assurances of amendment had 
been given and that he might without so far derogating from his 
Majesty’s character as to suppose him indifferent to the bringing about 
the reform recommended be allowed to distrust hasty promises. How¬ 
ever he entertained hopes that under the orders of the king the Minister 
Mehndee Alice Khan [Hakim Mchdi] “would introduce a reform’’. 
The Governor-General with reference to the appointment of tliis 
Minister begged the king to understand that the entire responsibility 
of the acts of the Oudh Government must rest with liis Majesty himself. 

*The Governor-General again addressing the king said, that feeling 
as he did that the administration of Oudh had reached the extremity 
which indispensably called for reform he deemed it his duty frankly 
to communicate to his Majesty his intention of offering to the Home 
Authorities his advice that if disregarding the present representation, 
liis Majesty should still neglect to apply a remedy for the existing 
disorder and misrule, it would then become the bounden duty of the 
British Government to assume direct management of the Oudh 
Dominions. 
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‘The Governor-General urged the king seriously to reflect on the 
examples wliich the liistory of former neighbouring states presented. 
They shewed the consequences as affecting Rulers and their famihes, 
of regarding with indifference the vices of maladministration and the 
rapacity and oppression of unprincipled officers. On looking around 
he would perceive that the descendants of those who had persisted in a 
profligate course of misrule were mere pensioners divested of power 
and consequence. The Moorshedabad and Arcot families were adduced 
as instances. The Governor-General assured the king of the perfect 
reliance he might place in the good faith of the British Government 
and of the great repugnance that would be felt in adopting any measure 
interfering with his rights and privileges. But as liis well-wisher and 
friend he could not refrain from placing before liis Majesty the very 
great advantages that would accrue to the Paramount authority by the 
exercise of tliis right of assumption and the extreme imprudence there¬ 
fore of persevering in a course, which self-interest as well as justice 
might equally counsel. Were the British Government disposed to 
aggrandize itself, the Oudh Territories encircled by its own, possessing 
a soil, climate and population unequalled perhaps in any other part of 
India, and the birth-place of a great proportion of its army, would form 
a most valuable acquisition. The British frontier districts would no 
longer be exposed to the excesses that have been so often and so long 
subject of complaint and the great revenues of tliis fme country would 
be collected without the cost of an additional soldier to its actual forces. 
But his Majesty well knew that the British Government would listen 
to no such temptation in opposition to its engagements and the 
Governor-General in conclusion urged his Majesty that he would be 
no longer deceived by the forbearance already manifested towards 
Iiim, but urgently and seriously following the advice now given he 
would immediately introduce a general system of reform of his 
administration which while it conduced to his own honour and 
advantage would at once satisfy every demand of the British Govern¬ 
ment.* 

This interview had an almost immediate effect on the admirustration 
and, as wc shall sec in the following section, Hakim Mehdi was 
appointed Minister. But Hakim Mehdi was dismissed shortly after, and 
in August 1832, the Resident was called to meet the Governor-General 
at Agra, where he made quite clear his fears for the future of the 
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government of Oudh. The Governor-General was now in something 
of a quandary. After threatening the king in 1831 with the conse¬ 
quences of maladministration, he had reported to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company in London that ‘unless a decided reform in 
the administration should take place, there would be no remedy left 
except in the direct assumption of the management of the Oudh 
Territories by the British Government.' Unfortunately, he had received 
no precise instructions until after Hakim Mehdi's period of office was 
having a salutary effect on the state of the country. The response to the 
Governor-Generars report of 1831 had been a preliminary agreement 
for the Governor-General to assume charge of administration in Oudh 
imless there had been an improvement in its affairs. Under the regime of 
Hakim Mchdi, such a change for the better had taken place. The 
Governor-General, therefore, confined his actions to another threat. 
Despite the deterioration under Hakim Mchdi's successors, however, 
nothing was done, the British being preoccupied with the more 
obviously moral activities of the suppression of widow-burning, 
infanticide, and thuggee. 

In 1835, specific authority arrived from the Court of Directors 
investing in the Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Council the power to take over 
the government of Oudh. It appeared to the Council that the affairs 
of Oudh did not warrant the assumption of power—as fine a piece of 
‘doublc-tliink’ as one can find anywhere in Imperial history. The 
result of their deliberations was yet another menacing letter. So many 
of these had been received by the rulers of Oudh that they no longer 
had any effect. 

‘Your Majesty will remember that on the 15 August 1832 (since 
which period two years and a half have elapsed) I addressed you in the 
most earnest tone on the subject of the misgovemment of your country, 
that I then reminded you of the repeated warnings which you had 
received and that I expressly beseeched you not to suffer yourself to be 
deceived into a false security, with reference to the consequence which 
would befall you if the abuses of your Government were not dis¬ 
continued. 

‘It is now my painful duty to apprize you that the Mandate of the 
Home Authorities has been received authorizing me to place the Oudh 
Territories under the direct management of officers of the British 
Government. 
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‘The grounds of this determination I shall state to you as concisely 
as possible, in the language of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

‘The misgovemment of the Kingdom of Oudh has been a subject of 
frequent and earnest remonstrance on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment during nearly the whole of the thirty-two years which has now 
elapsed since the conclusion of the subsidiary treaty and that the evils 
of the system have been gradually becoming of greater magnitude and 
frequency. 

‘The entire and systematic neglect by the sovereigns of Oudh of 
those Provisions of the treaty which bind them to establish such a 
system of administration as shall be conducive to the prosperity of 
their subjects and be calculated to secure the lives and prosperity of the 
Inhabitants and to advise with and act in conformity to the Counsel 
of the ofheers of the Honourable Company. 

‘The total absence of justice and the gross oppressions practised in 
the collection of the Revenues and the extreme insecurity of our own 
adjoining territories in consequence of the disorders which prevail in 
Oudh and which arc owing to its misgovemment. 

‘These are some of the principal reasons assigned by the Honourable 
Court for the measure which they have sanctioned. They have deliber¬ 
ately considered the question in all its bearings and they have come to 
the conclusion that any more modified system of interference, while it 
would probably be no less unpalatable to your Majesty, would be 
utterly inefficacious for the sole object contemplated by the British 
Government, namely the restoration of order and the establishing an 
efficient system of administration. 

‘At the same time that the Honourable the Court of Directors have 
furnished me with authority to assume the management of your 
Majesty’s Country they have with that considerate attention to the 
interests of their allies, by wliich they have been uniformly distin¬ 
guished, furnished me with discretion to suspend the execution of their 
mandate if any real and satisfactory improvement shall have taken 
place in the administration of your Country. 

‘I have myself resolved to put the most favouiablc construction on 
this authority, and to avoid if possible the painful necessity of being the 
instrument of depriving your Majesty of the Government of your 
Dominions. 

‘With this in view I consulted the Resident at Lucknow who is 
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now at the Presidency and he has intimated to me his opinion that the 
inhabitants of Oudh, generally speaking, have not during the last 
16 months been subject to such extreme oppression as they were at 
many former periods, and that the most solerrm assurances have been 
made to him that reform in every department of the State is about to 
be extensively and immediately introduced, but candour has compelled 
him to add that he places little faith in these promises, and that he sees 
no reason for ascribing the degree of improvement winch has recently 
appeared to any satisfactory or permanent cause. 

‘Still I am desirous of affording you one more opportunity of 
retrieving the character of your administration and of saving from the 
pains, and yourself from the disgrace which must attend the assump¬ 
tion of your Country. I shall not attempt to point out to you the 
particular course which you should pursue for the future. The right 
path is obvious, and if you have only the inclination, you will always 
possess the power of following it. 

‘I shall not for the present put in force the mandate which has 
arrived for depriving you of diat authority for the exercise of which 
you have hitherto proved yourself so utterly unfit. I shall fervently hope 
that tliis warning may not be without its effect and that you will in 
future conduct your Country in a maimer better suited to the high and 
sacred trust conferred upon you by providence. You may rely upon it 
that this warning will be the last. 

Fort William I am &ca. 

5 February 1835 Sd/- W. C. Bentinck 

True copy: sd/~ W. H. Macnaghten Secy, to the Government of 
India.' 

A month later Lord William Bentinck left for home at the end of 
his period of office—a coincidence which we may interpret in whatever 
way we wish! 


5 Ministers of the Crown 

On his succession to the throne, Nasir-ud-din retained as his Minister 
A.gha Mir, the favourite of his predecessor Ghazi-ud-din. But this was 
merely an outward show of reconciliation, for during the reign of 
Ghazi-ud-din the prince had taken an intense dislike to the king's 
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Minister, a not unusual reaction among oriental heirs-apparent. Within 
two months of liis accession, in December 1827, Nasir-ud-din dis- 
niissed the once all-powerful favourite. Dismissal is, perhaps, too ascetic 
a word, and 'disgrace* would be much more accurate. Disgrace, seizure 
of property, and perhaps the Minister’s death—these were, un¬ 
doubtedly, the intentions of the^^king. 

Agha Mir, however, alarmed for his safety, fled to the protection of 
the British Resident. Thus the king’s revenge was frustrated and he 
had to be content with making the ex-Minister a prisoner in his own 
palace. There Agha Mir sat, surrounded by a vast treasure in jewels 
and coin which he had been foohsh enough to keep by him during the 
years of power instead of providently consigning it to the bankers of 
Calcutta. Though it would have been a simple matter for the ex- 
Minister to escape from his confinement, to do so with an immense 
bulk of treasure was impossible. Attempts were made to bribe young 
English officers to transport the boxes of jewellery and bullion, but the 
odds against were too high for even their sporting (and pecuniary) 
interests. 

An old trick in Asia for the quiet movement of wealth was to hide 
it in the palanquins carrying women of the harem. Agha Mir asked 
leave to send his women away, but the palanquins were searched—the 
tradition of privacy for women disregarded for the soundest of reasons. 

The situation, however, could not be allowed to continue. Where 
there is vast wealth, aid to protect it can always be bought. Nasir-ud- 
din began to feel uneasy about the treasure he hoped to confiscate. The 
murder of the ex-Minister could be the only answer. What appeared 
as an ideal opportunity soon presented itself. 

Rather naturally, in the anxieties of his confinement and the very 
dubious future that must have been constantly before his eyes, Agha 
Mir found his health deteriorating. As he was under the protection of 
the Resident, an English medical officci. on the Company’s establish¬ 
ment was instructed to attend him. On behalf of the king, though 
without actual mention of liis name as the instigator, the surgeon was 
approached by two ‘pohte and plausible persons’ who suggested that 
in return for an honorarium of a hundred thousand rupees he might 
care to obhge the king by administering a dose of poison to his dis¬ 
tinguished patient. The surgeon, wisely asking for time to consider the 
proposition, reported to the Resident. A further meeting was arranged 
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between the surgeon and the king’s agents, who this time brought 
with them half the fee. Secret witnesses now appearing only produced 
a shocked surprise that so small a matter shotild worry anybody’s 
scruples. 

Though the affair was hushed up by the Resident, no further attempt 
was made on Agha Mir’s Ufe. In 1830 the Governor-General, caught in 
the foolish promise of British protection for the scoundrelly ex- 
Minister, insisted that Agha Mir be permitted to leave Oudh. The king 
was naturally unwilling to agree, so a regiment of cavalry was sent to 
Lucknow to escort Agha Mir to the frontier, and the British garrison at 
Cawnporc was standing by to move on the capital if the king refused 
to allow his prisoner to take liis ill-gotten wealth with him. 

Fortunately, the king gave in, and eight hundred bullock-carts 
escorted by British cavalry carried a fortune of twenty-five millions of 
rupees into gilded exile at Cawnpore. There Agha Mir bought a 
number of houses in the European style, but died—rather mysteriously 
—soon afterwards. 

Agha Mir was succeeded as Minister by one Fazl Ali, a protege of the 
Padshah Begum, who in fourteen months acquired a fortune of three 
million rupees. During his period of office and those of his successors, 
Ram Dayal and Akbar Ali, the state of Oudh went from bad to worse. 
The streets of Lucknow were infested with robbers. Armed bands 
roamed the countryside, stealing, raping, and murdering. By 1828, the 
Resident was forced to report that ‘the country has reached so incur¬ 
able a state that notliing but the assumption of the administration could 
preserve it from utter ruin*. 

In 1831, as wc have seen, the Governor-General Lord Wilham 
Bentinck paid a visit to Lucknow and warned the king, in a personal 
interview, that if the administration was not reformed from within, 
it would be from without—by Enghsh officials. Back to the stage comes 
one of the most interesting personalities in the history of Oudh—a man 
described by the Resident, Colonel Low, as ‘indisputably one of the 
ablest men in India, and is not surpassed by any otlier individual 
whether European or native as a revenue-collector*. This man, whom 
we have so far only casually observed, was called Hakim Mehdi. 

Hakim Mehdi’s career as an administrator in Oudh had started in 
the reign of Ghazi-ud-din. In 1817 he had offered that ruler a hundred 
thousand rupees more than a certain Amur Singh for the post of 
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revenue-farmer of the district of Bahraich. Hakim Mehdi already 
farmed two districts, and Bahraich was added to them. The Hakim 
and his brother then set out from Lucknow with a large body of troops 
to take over the new territory. Amur Singh, in fear for his life, refused 
to come and meet the brothers without a pledge for his safety from the 
Hakam^s brother. This annoyed the new revenue-collector, but the 
assurance was given and Amur Singh was received by the brothers 
with politeness and praise. 

But ‘when sitting with him one evening in his tents, around which 
he had placed a select body of guards, Hakim Mehdi left him on the 
pretext of a sudden call, and Amur Singh was seized, bound and con¬ 
fined. Meer Hyder and Baboo Beg, Mogul troopers, were placed in 
command of the guards over him, with orders to get him assassinated 
as soon as possible. Sentries were, at the same time, placed over his 
family and his wealth. Soon after, at midnight, he was strangled by these 
two men and their attendants. Baboo Beg was a very stout, powerful 
man; and he attempted to strangle him with his own hands, while his 
companions held him down; but Amur Singh managed to scream out 
for help, and, in attempting to close his mouth with his left hand, one 
of his fingers got between Amur Singh’s teeth, and he bit off the first 
joint and kept it in liis mouth. His companions finished the work; and 
Baboo Beg went off to get his fingers dressed without telhng anyone 
what had happened. In the morning Hakim Mehdi gave out that 
Amur Singh had poisoned himself, made the body over to his family, 
and sent off a report of his death to the Minister, expressing his regret 
at Amur Singh’s having put an end to his existence by poisoning, to 
avoid giving an account of his stewardship. The property which 
Hakim Mehdi seized and appropriated, is said to have amounted, in 
all, to between fifteen and twenty lakhs of rupees! 

‘Amur Singh’s family, in performing the funeral ceremonies, had to 
open his mouth, to put in the usual sm^dl bit of gold, Ganges v;ater, 
and leaf of the tulsi-tree (a sort of basil); and, to their horror, they 
there found the first joint of a man’s finger. This confirmed all their 
suspicions, that he had been murdered during the night, and they sent 
off the joint of the finger to the Minister, demanding vengeance on the 
murderer.* 

The Minister to whom the finger was sent was none other than 
Agha Mir, who was delighted with the excuse to get rid of Hakim 
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Mehdi, a dangerous rival. However, the discreet placing of bribes 
amongst the Minister’s favourites secured a respite. The Hakim sent 
his treasure into British territory and, soon afterwards, wisely followed 
his wealth into comfortable temporary exile. 

The Hakim was recalled in 1830 and, disguised under the title of 
Muntazim-ud-daulah, began liis attempt to clean up the mess. A strong 
man and a frightened king—for a time things went well. The Hakim 
reorganized the revenue-system by introducing written agreements 
and honest receipts. He reduced salaries and organized an efEcient 
force of police. His achievements were considerable, but so was the 
number of his enemies. Dismissed favourites, corrupt officials and 
courtiers, all banded together to throw off his yoke. 

The Hakim’s salary was equal to that of the Governor-General of 
India and his income included a quarter of all official salaries, so that 
his total receipts exceeded one and three-quarter millions of rupees. 
Soon he was arraigned on trumped-up charges, which included the 
absurd pretext of want of respect for the Padshah Begum, and, despite 
vigorous protests from the Resident, was dismissed in 1832. The 
Governor-General who had insisted on his appointment did nothing 
to protect him in liis hour of need. The whole relationship of the East 
India Company and Oudh is vitiated by this mixture of threat and 
indifference. The Minister’s epitaph, and it is an illuminating one in 
many respects, might be the words of Sir John Shore when he wrote in 
1835: ‘Blinded, however, by prosperity, and imagining himself to be 
much more firmly seated on the pinnacle of greatness to which his 
talents had raised him, tlian was really the case, liis pride and arrogance 
rose accordingly. Adopting some of the worst features of the English 
conduct, he affected a haughty reserve and superciliousness towards his 
countrymen; he disdained to return almost any man’s salute, or to 
treat those with whom he had to transact business with the courtesy 
and civility which was their due; and when remonstrated with on the 
extent of his retrenchments, he would make a harsh, unfeeling retort, 
in imitation of a certain Governor-General. This was the real cause of 
his downfall: but for this, he might have been in office at this very day; 
and it is a fact worth noting, in support of assertions I have so fre¬ 
quently made, of the effects of similar conduct among ourselves in 
disgusting and alienating the people.* 

The Hakim again retires from the stage, to return once more, a ghost 
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from the past, in the reign of Nasir-ud-din’s successor, Muhammad Ali 
—but only to die a few months after his recall. 

The Hakim was succeeded by Roshan-ud-daulah, of whose good 
intentions there are conflicting contemporary opinions. Jolm Shore 
thinks he was honest and hoped to continue reforms, but was unable 
to do so because of a weight of favourites and court parasites. Slecman 
intimates that he was merely looking after liis own financial interests. 
The latter seems reasonable for Sleeman reports that ‘the salary of the 
Prime Minister during the five years that Roshan-ud-daulah held the 
office was 25,000 rupees a month, and over and above this he had five 
per cent upon the actual revenue, which made about six laklis a year. 
His son as Commander-in-Chief drew 5,000 rupees a month, though 
he did no duty; his first wife drew 5,000 rupees a month, and his 
second wife drew 3,000 rupees a month; total 85,000 rupees a month, 
or ten lakhs and 56,000 rupees a year. These were the avowed allow¬ 
ances which the family received from the public treasury. The per¬ 
quisites of office gave them some five lakhs of rupees, full 15 lakhs a 
year.' In fact, if these figures be true, one-tenth of the total revenue of 
the kingdom found its way into the hands of the Minister every year! 

Roshan-ud-daulah was generally beUeved to have arranged for the 
poisoning of the king. Whatever the truth, he was imprisoned in the 
following reign and forced to disgorge over two miUion rupees of his 
dubiously-earned wealth. 


6 A Powerless Pro-Consul 

The system of government—^if one dare use the word System’—when 
reduced to its elements rested upon the king, the Minister, the Resident, 
and a protecting army. The king was viciously indiflerent, the Minister 
actively corrupt, the Resident unwillingly interfering. The army, as 
was its function, protected—but not the people of Oudh, only the 
three props of its administration. 

The interference of the Resident was the result of the complete lack 
of pohey in the East India Company’s relations with Oudh and its 
rulers. Govemors-General would occasionally wave a big stick, but 
there was never a limit of precise instructions for the Governor- 
General’s representative. Sometimes, as in the case of M^or Bailhe and 
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Sa’adat Ali, the Resident was arrogantly overbearing, but in the time 
of Nasir-ud-din the Resident was, after the visit of Lord WiUiam 
Bentinck, without the sanction to do anything decisive. He had become 
part of what Sir Henry Lawrence later described as a ‘double govern¬ 
ment. . . . An irresponsible ruler, ridden by a powerless pro-Consul\ 

Just how powerless he was can be seen in the affair of the dismissal 
of Hakim Mehdi, the reforming Minister forced upon the king by the 
Governor-General. Nasir-ud-din went through the form of asking the 
Resident’s advice before dismissing him, and though the Resident, as 
his assistant described it ‘in the most powerful manner placed before 
his Majesty the extraordinary nature of his proceeding and the probable 
ruin of liis kingdom by reverting to its former sinking condition’, he 
had no power to force the king to retain the Minister. 

Relations between the Resident and the king have all the elements of 
a tragi-comedy, occasionally of a piece of rather vicious play-acting. 
This can very well be seen in a verbatim report of a conversation 
between Nasir-ud-din and Colonel (then Major) Low, the Resident 
at the time of Hakim Mehdi’s dismissal. In the course of the conversa¬ 
tion—which was reported in the Resident’s Dispatch to Calcutta—the 
king had said to the Resident, ‘I expect you to be my friend and not 
my servant’s [the Minister’s] friend.’ 

‘Major Low: “As for my being your friend and not that of your 
servant as you have now expressed yourself, I do assure you on my 
solemn word of honour that I never shall have any friendship for the 
Minister unless he continues to do your business properly. If he or any 
servant of yours were not to obey your orders, or not to do your 
Kingdom good service, I should have no friendship for him whatso¬ 
ever. You are his Master and he must give you satisfaction in all things. 
I will tell him so before you if you choose.” 

‘The King: “Do so, I want him to be convinced that I am his Master 
in all affairs great, and small.” 

‘Major Low: “Depend upon it that such are the Minister’s own feel¬ 
ings, and you shall be immediately convinced how true this is.” 

‘I [Major Low] then opened the door of the private apartment, and 
ordered a servant to call in the Minister who immediately came, and 
took his seat with us. I then told the Nawab that I had hitherto treated 
him kindly not on his own account, but merely because he was working 
hard and successfully for the King’s advantage, that the King was his 
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Master and that if he were not to give satisfaction to his Majesty my 
kindness would instantly cease, that I was the friend of the King or 
more properly speaking, said I (turning round towards the King) I am 
a friend of this Government. 

‘The Minister: “The King my Master and I his servant—that is not 
the way to state the case, I am his slave and he is my owner, my hfc is 
devoted to his service, my head and my hands and my old carcass are 
his property. I never wish to depart from his wishes even by a hair’s 
breadth!” 

‘He then continued addressing himself to his Majesty, for God’s sake 
if I have ever done any thing wrong do but point out my faults, and 
they shall be instantly rectified. 

‘I looked round towards the King in hopes that he would at last act 
openly, and mention some faults, whether real or otherwise, but to my 
great disappointment he did not charge the Minister with any faults 
whatsoever. His only observation was, “It is nothing, it is notliing” 
and at last he said “all will yet be right”. 

‘Major Low: “I am delighted to hear your Majesty say so, but I wish 
you would deal openly with this old servant, tell liim his faults, you 
are his Master, it is proper that a Master should point out tlie faults of 
his servants and order them to be atoned for.” 

‘Here the King wliispered to me, “Don’t tell him what I said of him 
to you, I cannot remain here if you do any thing of that kind.” 

‘Major Low: “Very weU, it shall be so as you please, your Majesty 
will doubtless tell him everything yourself.” 

‘An embarrassing silence then occurred for some seconds, when I hit 
upon an expedient which seemed greatly to rcheve the King, by 
addressing myself to the following effect to the Minister. 

‘Major Low: “The King is going to mention to you himself some 
points which have not given satisfaction and doubtless you will imme¬ 
diately rectify them, but I may here notice one point that I have heard 
from others lately as having been offensive to the King, namely that 
you are not sufficiently pohte to the ICing’s relatives, that you do not 
even always return their salaam; such is the report.” 

‘The Minister: “It is so reported? I was not sensible of it, but if my 
Master says so, it must be true. It shall be rectified instantly, if it ever 
happened it must have been by entire inadvertence on my part. I am 
short-sighted now in my old age. I am often so deeply engaged on 
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the King’s business that I see no one that may be in the same room 
with me excepting the person that I may be speaking to. Sometimes if 
I am engaged in writing I don’t sec anybody, I see nothing but the 
paper, pen and ink. I have heard within the last few days that the 
King’s uncles have been complaining to liis Majesty about the smallness 
of their salaries, but they were reduced by the King’s own orders. 
Was it not so, my Master? [Here the King nodded assent.] His Majesty 
has only to give the orders and all the uncles can in half an hour hence 
get ten times the amount of salaries they ever got; it is the King’s 
money, he disposes of it.” 

‘The King: “All these matters shall be satisfactorily settled.” 

‘The Minister: “Thank God, thank God, settle them all in any way 
your Majesty pleases, only know me to be your devoted slave.” 

‘Here a scene ensued, which was very affecting and to me I confess 
somewhat disgusting. It was that of seeing an old and highly meri¬ 
torious man humble himself to the dust before a young one who has 
neither capacity to appreciate his merits or feeling enough to sym¬ 
pathize with his distress of mind. The Minister suddenly came down 
from his chair, and taking off his turban placed his bare head between 
the King’s feet, laying hold of his legs with his hands and calling out 
pardon me, pardon me, if ever I erred, I did so unconsciously. I never 
will do so again, if I am only told of my fault. 

‘The King was a good deal ashamed to all appearances and he placed 
his hands on the Minister’s head, and then on his back and pronounced 
the words, “I pardon you, Nawab Sahib, get up and take your chair.” 
The Minister got up under much agitation and with tears in his eyes.’ 

Tliis farce, which is described by Captain Paton, the Resident’s 
assistant, as ‘an affecting description ... of the hoary headed Vizier 
upon his knees suppheating his unfeeling sovereign’, was merely a 
piece of eye-wash for the Resident’s benefit. A make-bcHeve of defer¬ 
ence to the Resident extended to the end of the reign—and further. 
On important decisions the Resident was obviously powerless, but on 
another level, as we shall see in the next section, his interference was 
decisive and dangerous. 
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7 A System of Meddling 

‘One great error has been our interference in trifles, while we stood 
aloof when important questions were at issue,' wrote Henry Lawrence 
in an anonymous article in the Calcutta Review of 1845. F. J. Shore had 
been even more outspoken ten years earlier—he had described the 
Resident's activities as a ‘system of meddling'. 

The position of the Resident was a pecuhar one. He represented no 
fixed policy, for the East India Company had none towards Oudh. 
It changed, and changed completely, with each new Governor- 
General, even with each new Resident. Nevertheless, because at certain 
times the Government in Calcutta had removed rulers from their 
thrones and toppled Ministers from power (and then ceased to care 
about the results), there was a saying in Oudh that ‘the Governor- 
General sees with the eyes of the Resident, hears with his ears, and 
speaks with his tongue'. Naturally, therefore, the Resident's reactions 
were very carefully watched. In the countryside, the robber-barons, 
secure in their forts, paid their revenue when their agents at court 
reported on the current Minister's favour with the Resident. If the 
Resident refused, as he sometimes did, to receive the Minister, the 
landlords sat quietly until the latter was dismissed, and kept their 
money in their strong-boxes. 

This ‘government by approval* was, rather naturally, unsuccessful. 
As Captain Paton put it; ‘In a Government already weak and tottering 
with a class of turbulent petty chieftains in the interior, the disownment 
by the British Government of the only feeble existing organ of the 
power, almost ensured its being held in contempt. Well might the 
King of Oudh have said, “It may be true that the Minister of my choice 
is naturally inefficient but your conduct towards him insures his being 
so.''' 

An example of this peculiarly undefined position of the Resident 
can be found in his supposed extra-territorial rights over Europeans in 
Oudh. By the treaty of 1798, no European was allowed to five in 
Oudh without the sanction of the Governor-General. Out of this 
simple proposition grew the practice of laying complaints against 
Europeans before the Resident. In actual fact he had no legal jurisdic¬ 
tion. Certain Europeans found this a convenient way of dealing with 
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creditors. One instance of this occurred when a European merchant 
complained to the Resident that he had been prevented from leaving 
Lucknow by his creditors seizing his loaded bullock-carts. The assistant 
to the Resident called the creditors together, told them that he would 
decide the case and that they must release the merchant’s goods while 
awaiting a decision. The merchant was ordered to post a cash bond 
with the Resident. The creditors released the carts but the merchant 
refused to lodge money with the Resident and later left the country 
for Company’s territory, where he could not be prosecuted. The irate 
creditors then went to the Resident and said: ‘We had the European’s 
carts and property in our possession and would have ourselves have 
enforced payment, but you to protect liim ordered us to release his 
carts and promised us justice. He has now left. We look to you for 
payment.’ They were paid out of Residency funds. 

While this protection made a mockery of justice in Oudh, it at 
least had the justification of applying only to Europeans—a natural 
right for the conquerors, and therefore in Asian eyes excusable. But a 
much more invidious system of guarantees (rather like the ‘protection 
racket’ so often indulged in by gangsters) was available for natives of 
Oudh against their own rulers, as a return for ‘loans’ made to the 
British Government. These guarantees of protection and pensions were 
mainly for the wives, relations, favourites, and families of previous 
rulers. These people, safe in the protection of the British Government, 
were able to thumb their noses at kings and Ministers by claiming the 
right to have their affairs decided by the Resident and not by the local 
courts. Until 1831, the Resident actually held a Durbar every Saturday, 
at which ‘guaranteed persons’ paid their respects, and proved, by the 
simple fact of being invited, that they were still tmder British protec¬ 
tion. The Durbars were discontinued by Colonel Low, but this did 
not lessen the protection or the obligation to give it on demand. We 
have seen how it was exercised in the case of the dismissed Minister, 
Agha Mir—a direct flouting of the king’s authority over his own 
subjects. 

Another unfortunate form of protection was that given to sepoys 
(soldiers) in the Company’s army. Nearly two-thirds of the Bengal 
military estabhshment was recruited in Oudh. These soldiers and their 
families owned land in Oudh and were perpetually calhng on the 
Resident to protect them against tax-collectors and the like. In many 
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cases, the sepoy was only a front for a local landowner, and endless 
litigation would take place—backed by the authority of the Resident— 
until the falsehood was discovered. 

All this minor interference led to continual friction with the king 
and his Ministers, thoroughly bedevilling the administration. Nothing 
could convince the people that there were not two kings in Oudh— 
and one of them was backed by a powerful army. 


8 Mr Croupley Takes Service with the King 

It is now time for us to turn to Nasir-ud-din, to the king himself and 
the kind of life he led. We are fortunate in having ‘inside* evidence 
from a Western source. 

Among the servants of Nasir-ud-din were five Europeans—liis 
barber, de Russett, described nearly twenty years later as ‘the scoundrel 
with whose evil deeds all Lucknow is still ringing*; Wright, a tutor; 
Mantz, court painter and musician; Captain Magiicss, a soldier in the 
king’s army; and Mr Croupley, the librarian. The latter was probably 
the informant of William Knighton, who published, from tliis material. 
The Private Life of an Eastern King. Mr Crouplcy’s story is higlily 
coloured, but not too highly, and wc shall follow liis story with, here 
and there, annotations from other views and excursions—for Mr 
Croupley sometimes got his facts wrong. 

When exactly Mr Croupley—if it really was he who was Knighton’s 
informant—arrived in Lucknow, is a trifle obscure; but it must have 
been between the years 1831 and 1834. Before leaving Calcutta for 
‘private, commercial business* in the capital of Oudh, Mr Croupley 
had heard many rumours, originating no doubt in the visit of Lord 
Combermere and possibly in that of the Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck, which took place in 1831. These tales, Mr Croupley 
tells us, were of private menageries; and of the king’s fondness for 
Europeans not in the Company’s service. 

Mr Croupley was rather surprised at the extent of the buildings that 
made up the royal palace and Ukens them, with eclectic impartiality, to 
the seraglio at Constantinople, the Khan’s residence at Teheran, and the 
imperial buildings at Pekin. The streets, to Mr Crouplcy’s shghtly 
anxious eye, are bursting with armed men, bearing matchlocks, guns. 
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and pistols. Even on the ordinary business of everyday life, the citizens 
of Lucknow carry swords. At the street corners, idlers fondle their 
weapons and agitate their shields of buffalo hide ornamented with 
brass knobs. Even the children play with arrows and spears, and every¬ 
one seems ready for the fight. 

Whatever the ‘private business* might have been, Mr Croupley kept 
liis eye on the main chance; picturesque inhabitants were all very well, 
but a friend at court is better. An audience is sohcited, there is a rumour 
that an office in the king*s household is vacant, and that an interview 
and the usual present might secure it. 

But there is a shght problem—there are really two kings in Oudh. 
No European can take employment at court without the permission 
of the British Resident. ‘My next aim was, therefore, to obtain this 
sanction. I was introduced to “the great sahib**—a man who, perhaps, 
you would jostle in London as if he were only an ordinary mortal and 
yet who exercised a more unUmited sway over a king and court and 
five millions of people than any sovereign in Europe. I was introduced; 
a few letters passed between us; the sanction was given, and, under the 
conditions that I was not to meddle or intermeddle, in any way whatso¬ 
ever, in the politics of Oudli—not to mix myself up in the intrigues for 
power between rival ministers, or in the quarrels of warring zemindars 
[large landed proprietors]—I was permitted to take service under his 
Majesty of Oudh,* 

Tliis important consent received, a private audience with the king 
is arranged. For tliis there is a special etiquette. Lord Combermere had 
given his presents, his nazr (a token of allegiance)—so, too, must 
Mr Croupley. Apparently he had already seen the king in full Durbar 
—on a great occasion, perhaps, like the visit of the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, with ceremonies and pomp. But this time Mr Croupley sees the 
king informally. 

The king is walking in the garden with some European members of 
his household. Mr Croupley is stationed at one end of a walk. In his 
right hand rests a £ne musHn handkerchief on top of which are five 
of the gold coins called mohurs, his left hand supports his right. The day 
is hot, Mr Croupley is uncovered and sweating profusely. At last the 
king and his party approach. His Majesty is wearing a plain black 
Enghsh suit, ‘a London hat on his head*; with his attendants he speaks 
Enghsh. The king has seen Mr Croupley. With a smile, he places his 
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left hand under the EngHshman’s left, and touches the gold with the 
fingers of his right hand. 

* “So you have decided on entering my service?** 

* “I have, your Majesty,** was my reply. 

‘ “Wc shall be good friends. I love the English.** * 

With this, the king moves on. Mr Croupley, hurriedly pocketing 
his gold, on the advice of a friend, follows. With this simple conversa¬ 
tion, he is now in the employ of Nasir-ud-din, king of Oudh. 


p The Celebrated Mr de Rnssett 

Nasir-ud-din preferred in his private life to have the European mem¬ 
bers of his household attend upon him. The most important of these, 
the most influential and therefore the most courted, was Mr de Russett 
the barber. Very little is known about his origins, and opinions are 
conflicting. He was said to be ‘the king*s agent in all his evil practices* 
and Sir Henry Lawrence described him as ‘a low menial*. 

According to Mr Croupley, de Russett had come out to Calcutta 
as a cabin-boy, but, as he learned his trade as a hairdresser in London, 
left the ship and set himself up in business. Having, apparently, money 
to invest, de Russett began to buy European merchandise for sale to 
Indians anxious to ape their conquerors. 

Arriving at Lucknow on one of his trading expeditions, he was 
persuaded by the Resident to resume liis art and refurbish a wig. The 
results were so gratifying that the Resident introduced him to the 
king. Nasir-ud-din was unfortunate in having straight hair and 
de Russett was able to work wonders. For tliis curling, he was awarded 
a title of nobility and the rank of favourite. The former cabin-boy was 
now a power in the land. 

Apart from the perquisites of a favourite in any oriental court, 
Mr de Russett gathered to himself a number of profitable monopolies. 
The wine and beer drunk by the court was supplied by him, every 
European article passed through his hands and only a handsome profit 
remained in them. 

Very soon, the barber became a regular diner at the king*s table. 
Naturally he made enemies amongst the king’s family. One of the 
king’s uncles is said to have been stripped and paraded before the 
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soldiers by the barber. On another occasion, he tied the long mous¬ 
taches of another uncle to a chair and set off fireworks between the 
man’s legs, so that, jumping away from the explosion, he tore the hair 
from his face. 

Failing in attempts to remove the favourite, the family tried to 
poison the king until the barber became the protector of the king’s 
hfe. Every bottle of wine was sealed in the barber’s house, and 
de Russett tested every seal before a new bottle was opened, pouring 
a httlc into his own glass and tasting it before giving it to the king. 
In the end, the king’s food was bought in the bazaars by de Russett, 
who supervised the cooking and serving. Together, at dead of night 
and in disguise, the king and the favourite would go to the public 
wells of the city to draw water for his Majesty’s use. 

As food-taster and favourite, the barber’s reputation passed the 
frontiers of Oudh. Newspapers attacked him, lampoons and squibs 
were acidly composed. Tliis worried de Russett very httlc; as Mr 
Crouplcy puts it, ‘They had the wit and the satire, he had the money.’ 
Later, the barber employed one of the European clerks in the Resident’s 
office to answer the attacks upon him, for a salary of a hundred rupees 
a month, ‘so that if the barber had not his own poet, like the tailors 
in London, he had, at all events, his Own Correspondent, like The 
Times*. 

The barber survived the collapse of the kingdom, for during the 
Mutiny of 1857, Mr Shercr, the Magistrate of Futtehpur, records that: 
‘One morning, Joseph brought a gentleman whom he said he wished 
to introduce to me, and a ginger-whiskered Englishman, past middle- 
age, of moderate stature, walked in, whom I discovered to be the 
celebrated Mr de Russett, celebrated at least to those who have read 
The Private Life of an Eastern King. For he was the very barber, to 
whose skill the elaborate locks of Nusr-ood-Deen Hyder bear testimony 
in the effigies of him to be seen in the Moosa Bagh at Lucknow. In 
later interviews, he declared to me that the book was a pure romance, 
but he was too interested a party to be received as an impartial critic. 

... All traces of past life had disappeared if they ever existed, from the 
appearance of Mr de Russett, and he bore every aspect of a quiet well- 
to-do tradesman.’ 
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10 A Private Dinner Party 

On Mr Croupley’s first evening at the palace, he had the good fortune 
to be invited to the king’s table. Once a month, the king gave a pubUc 
breakfast for the British officers of his regiments, and, frequently, 
public dinners for the British Resident and his friends. But Nasir-ud- 
din really preferred the informahty of his private dining-room and the 
dubious talents of his five Europeans. 

Mr Croupley and three of the others awaited the king in an ante¬ 
room. At about nine o’clock, the usual hour for diimer, the king 
approached leaning on the arm of Mr de Russett. The king is taller 
than the favourite, and dressed, as we have seen him earlier in the 
garden, in a black Enghsh suit—although he has changed his frock- 
coat for a dress one. Idis necktie is of black silk and his boots of patent 
leather. 

In the dining-room, the king scats himself in a gilt armchair raised 
only a few inches above the floor. The table is long and low and 
covered with a fine cloth. The Europeans sit on either side of the king, 
and no sooner is everyone settled than six ‘female attendants’ appear. 
Mr Croupley has been advised not to look at them ‘too curiously, as 
they are supposed to be kept from the eyes of man hke other ladies of 
the harem’. Nevertheless, Mr Croupley takes the opportunity of look¬ 
ing them over as the dinner progresses. 

‘They were all young and handsome. Their colour was of the 
brunette tint of an Andalusian belle, not darker; and their jet-black 
hair, taken back from the forehead and twisted in rolls behind, orna¬ 
mented with pearls and silver pins, formed a pleasing contrast with the 
dehcate tint of their skin, and the flush of excitement that tinged their 
cheeks. An outer covering of thin, semi-transparent cloth, richly em¬ 
broidered, was thrown over the form, and partially rested upon the 
back of the head. The outlines of the shoulders were quite distinct 
through the thin envelopes in which they were enrobed, all more or 
less transparent. The heaving of the chest, as they gently waved fans, 
made of the peacock’s feathers, backwards and forwards over the king, 
was striking and beautiful. The lower portion of the person was hidden 
in wide pyjamas, or Turkish-trousers, made of satin, of a bright crimson 
or purple colour. These pyjamas fitted closely to the waist, and gradu- 
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ally became looser and more voluminous as they descended. They were 
collected above the ankle with gold-embroidered belts, corresponding 
to those dimly seen through the gauze cloak at the waist. 

‘They took their stations noiselessly beliind the king’s chair. He 
made no remark. No one seemed to regard them at aU. It was the 
ordinary routine of the dinner-table; nothing more. Their arms were 
bared nearly to the shoulder; and as they waved their feathery fans 
gently about, two at a time, gracefully drawing them in succession 
above and about the king’s chair, it was a sight worth seeing. If the 
females of India excel in any species of physical beauty, it is particularly 
in the fine mould of the limbs. A statuary might have taken some of 
those dehcately-shaped arms and hands as models for his Venus. There 
they pHed their graceful task silently and monotonously the whole 
evening, fanning, and attending to the king’s hookah by turns, relieving 
each other in regular succession, until liis Majesty left the table, or 
(as was more generally the case) was assisted from the table into his 
harem.’ 

Apart from these exotic but strangely unexciting additions, the meal 
is European. Soup, fish, joints, curry and rice, pastry and dessert—a 
solid Enghsh-y Calcutta dinner. But the food is excellent, the cook a 
Frencliman trained in the exact niceties and culinary secrets of the 
Bengal Club in Calcutta. 

Throughout the meal, there are claret, champagne, and madcira to 
drink and, though a Mushm, the king seldom leaves the table sober. 
With the dessert, rich fruit from the king’s gardens, comes the evening’s 
entertainment. 

The king enjoys a varied bill. Sometimes there are tumblers and 
acrobats, men and women who can almost tie themselves in knots, 
jesters of broad humour. Perhaps there will also be conjurors and snake- 
charmers, cock-fights, or a tourney between quails or partridges, and 
always a troupe of dancing-girls. 

This night there is a puppet-show and the king, loosened with wine, 
laughs heartily, ignoring the pleasing bodies of the dancing-girls— 
but not so Mr Croupley, who has a fine eye for their supple bodies and 
‘graceful attitudinizing’. But the king is whispering to the barber; 
something has changed hands. The king pushes back his chair. His 
Majesty, a trifle waveringly, moves towards the puppets whose im¬ 
presario, beheving his fortune is made, achieves unheard-of histrionic 
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heights. The king moves closer and suddenly one of the puppets falls 
motionless to the floor. The king, concealing in his hand the scissors 
with which he has cut the strings, turns to the tabic for approval. The 
performers, though well aware of what has happened, simulate sur¬ 
prise. Everyone laughs. Again the king turns and another puppet 
collapses to the floor, to the accompaniment of laughter and astonish¬ 
ment. Soon all the marionettes lie on the floor, grotesquely like the 
aftermath of a massacre. The king takes a candle and sets fire to the 
show—a funeral pyre of wood and sawdust. With difllculty, the flames 
are extinguished. 

It is now that the king notices the dancing-girls and the evening 
becomes bawdy. Songs are sung. The king becomes more and more 
intoxicated until, almost unconscious, he is carried by two eunuchs 
through a gauze curtain into the secret apartments of the harem. The 
dinner party is over. 


11 Inside the Zenana 

Wc cannot follow as the king is carried by his two eunuchs through the 
gauze curtain. Mr Crouplcy was able to build up a fair view of what 
went on inside the women’s quarters, and we also have a rather sketchy 
description from Fanny Parkes who, being a woman, was allowed 
inside in 1828. The picture they give is of intrigues and luxury, woman 
against woman, queen against queen: an essential part of our story. 
But there is very little detail of this institution so alien to us in the 
West. Knowledge of life in the zenana is very liiglily coloured, like an 
extravagant painting by Delacroix, and slickly varnished with an 
obscene gloss of sexual vice—the pleasures of innumerable beds, a 
glorious adolescent day-dream. What is the truth? 

We are fortunate in having a description of Ufe in the women’s 
quarters of a Muslim nobleman of Oudh, in the time of Nasir-ud-din. 
A record unique, too, in that it is the story of an Englishwoman 
married to a Mohammedan. We do not know the maiden name of the 
woman known to us as Mrs Mccr Hassan Ali, when she was born nor 
when she died—but she spent nearly twelve years in India, eleven of 
them in Lucknow. She was perhaps lucky in her husband and his family 
for in her description there is no trace of the intrigue and enmity so 
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characteristic of the king’s harem. Apart from this, however, she gives 
a vivid reahty to hfe in the zenana. 

The apartments that make up the women’s quarters are usually 
quadrangular in form. Three sides are taken up with the living-rooms, 
the fourth by the kitchens and store-rooms. The living-rooms are 
raised a little from the centre courtyard, and have no upper rooms; a 
line of stucco pillars forms the front of the building. The roof is flat 
and there are no windows or ventilators in the outside walls, light and 
air coming only through the sides which face the inner courtyard. The 
rooms are divided into long halls, and are supplied with closets for the 
keeping of valuables. The floor is either of beaten earth or of bricks or 
stones. 

As the rooms have neither doors nor glazed windows, warmth and 
privacy arc achieved by hanging heavy wadded curtains between the 
pillars. The curtains are sometimes of woollen cloth, sometimes of 
coarse calico, coloured, striped, or decorated in patchwork. There arc 
also blinds of bamboo strips held together by coloured cords, green or 
yellow or red. They let in air but keep out the flies. 

On the floor is coarse matting made from the leaves of the date- 
palm, thick and springy. On top is spread the ubiquitous cotton carpet 
of Northern India, striped in blue and white. This is covered by a 
carpet of white calico, clean and sweet-smelling—for on it sit the 
women. Only the chief wife has a musnud, a pile of cusliions. The seat 
of honour has a special carpet placed about the centre of the room. It 
may be made of cloth of gold, quilted silk, velvet or whatever is the 
lady’s taste. It is about two yards square, and on it is placed a long 
tubular bolster, elegantly covered, against which the chief wife can 
lounge, her legs and arms supported on square pillows. 

During the daytime, the bedsteads are placed at the back of the hall; 
they stand about eighteen inches from the floor, and the bed itself is a 
chequer-board lacing of tliick cotton tape covered by a tliin white 
quilt. The legs of the bedstead are sometimes of gold, silver-gilt, or pure 
silver, or of wood gaily enamelled with httle pictures. There are no 
tables or mirrors and, apart from the musnud^ the rooms are barren and 
empty. So, too, one might think, were the Hves of the inmates, for 
they were seldom permitted to leave the zenana. If they did, they had 
to travel in a palanquin, a sort of sedan chair supported on the shoulders 
of four bearers, and rigidly guarded by thick curtains. 
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Inside the zenana, however, things are not quite as boring as we 
might think. The women have many slaves and attendants, some of 
whom are proficient tellers of tales, of romantic episodes with the 
flavour of the Arabian Nights. There are games of dice and cards, 
and there is the luxury of massage. 

Such was Hfe in the zenana of a Muslim noble. A rather dull existence 
punctuated, no doubt, only by the demands of the husband. It forms a 
pleasant, even instructive contrast to the atmosphere of the king’s 
harem. 


12 The Padshah Begum 

The king’s harem was organized on very much the same lines as those 
described by Mrs Meet Hassan Ali, but on a larger and more lavish 
scale. Each wife possessed a separate palace, surrounded by slaves and 
eunuchs. Everything was more luxurious and the rooms had chandeliers 
and lustres in profusion. 

Of all the women of the king’s harem, the most important was one 
who strictly speaking was not an inmate. The king’s title was Padshah, 
a word derived from pad, a throne, and shah, a prince, and his cliief 
queen was known as the Padshah Begum, but during the reign of 
Nasir-ud-din the title was held by the king’s adoptive mother, one of 
the wives of liis father, Ghazi-ud-din. She was said to have poisoned 
Nasir-ud-din’s mother soon after his birth. The Begum attempted to 
dominate the king and was at the centre of most of the intrigues against 
him and, on his death, as we shall see, attempted by force to place her 
own nominee on the throne. 

Of tliis formidable woman we have several descriptions. Mrs 
Parkes, on one of her journeys 'in search of the picturesque’, saw her 
surrounded by her slaves and attendants and, most interestingly of all, 
by her female soldiers. Mr Croupley had also noticed the latter and, 
in his innocence, had thought them merely smallish men wearing 
padded coats! 

These amazons kept their hair long, but brought up on top of the 
head and concealed beneath a shako. They wore the usual dress of an 
Indian sepoy, jacket and white duck trousers, cross-belts and cartridge 
boxes, musket and bayonet. They seemed efficient and wcU-drilled, 
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their only disadvantage being their constant indulgence in unmilitary 
pregnancy, despite particular orders that such things were prohibited! 

But we must return to the Begum, for this arch-intriguer with the 
strength of purpose of a man is leaving her palace with style and pomp. 
In front goes a guard of cavalry in full dress with their colours unfurled. 
Following are two battalions of infantry with their flags and regimental 
band. Then a company of spearmen in white dress and turbans, their 
massive spears made of silver. Thirty-six men in white follow, each 
carrying a small triangular flag of crimson silk on which is embroidered 
a device of two fish and an oddly-shaped dagger—the arms of the 
Padshah Begum. The staffs on which the flags are hung are of silver 
and about three feet in length. These staffs are not merely ceremonial, 
however peaceful and elegant they may look, for concealed in the 
lower part of the handle is a small bayonet which can be quickly 
released into the hand by pressure on a concealed spring. 

A full band of drums and fifes comes into sight, and here at last arc 
the kettle-drums which announce a member of the royal family and no 
other. The Begum is riding in a chandal^ or palanquin, and on either 
side of her arc men carrying the symbols of royalty, the chauri —a fly¬ 
swatter made from the hairs of yaks^ tails—and the aftahgir —which is 
a sun embroidered on crimson velvet, and fixed on a circular frame¬ 
work, about six feet in circumference, with a full flounce of gold 
brocade, the whole of wliich is attached to a silver or gold staff so that 
it resembles an exotic sunshade. The king permits no one but the 
Begum and himself to display these symbols. 

The chandal in which the Begum rides is a small silver room, six feet 
long, five feet broad and four feet high, supported by four silver poles 
on the shoulders of twenty bearers. The men who carry it arc relieved 
after a quarter of a mile by a second set of bearers who are in attend¬ 
ance, and the two teams change alternately until the end of the journey. 

The bearers are finely dressed, powerful men in a livery of white 
cut close to the body. Over this is worn a loose coat of fine English 
broadcloth, a magnificent scarlet in colour and edged and embroidered 
with gold. On the back of the coat is embroidered a fish like the two 
on the little triangular flags. The turbans worn by the bearers are of 
the same colour as their coats, and fixed diagonally on the front is a 
fish made of gold, from the tail of which hangs a golden tassel which 
reaches down to the shoulder. 
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The chandal itself is closely surrounded by a number of powerfully 
built women whose function it is to carry the sedan-chair into the 
courtyard of the private apartments where men caimot be admitted. 
Mace-bearers carrying gold and silver staffs walk near, shouting the 
rank and titles of the Begum as the procession moves on. A number of 
the Begum’s eunuchs distribute alms to the beggars who, knowing the 
custom, press hard towards the Begum’s chandal. 

The chief of the Begum’s eunuchs follows liis mistress in the pro¬ 
cession, seated in a gold howdah on the back of an elephant. The 
trappings are of velvet richly embroidered with gold. The eunuch has 
a brilhant turban, a suit of cloth of gold and exquisite shawls over his 
shoulders. 

Next in the procession are the Padshah Begum’s ladies-in-waiting, 
women of quaHty and noble birth, each in a covered palanquin sur¬ 
rounded by soldiers and spearmen. Again, riclily caparisoned elephants, 
elegant but not quite so luxurious in their trappings as that of the chief 
eunuch, bearing in howdahs the officers of the queen’s household. 

Lastly come the raths, bullock carriages with broad wheels, the body 
and the roof forming two cones, the top one smaller than the other, 
covered with scarlet cloth and fringed with gold. They are drawn by 
bullocks around whose necks are hung small bells which give a soft, 
pleasing sound as the animals lumber past. In these carriages are the 
queen’s women servants and female slaves. Thick curtains hide them 
from the passer-by, but in the small space between the front curtain 
and tlie driver are one or two female guards, too old or too ugly to 
excite the eye of man, who have the privilege of watcliing the animated 
streets and breathing the purer air. 

Some idea of the extent of the queen’s household can be gained by 
coimting the number of carriages. There are fifty, and with four to six 
occupants to each. The whole procession has taken over half an hour to 
pass. 


13 The Hunting Party 

On one occasion when Mr Croupley was in attendance at the king’s 
table, the conversation turned to hunting and shooting, and one of the 
company mentioned a small lake a few miles from Lucknow where 
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there was supposed to be good shooting. The king, who was in a good 
humour, decided to go and sample the sport. Orders were given that 
all should meet at a palace near to the lake. 

The palace chosen was the Dilkusha, or Heart’s Delight, a few miles 
outside the walls of Lucknow. It is approached by an avenue of mighty 
trees and there is an arched gateway ornamented with pilasters. The 
Dilkusha was built by the Nawab Sa’adat Ah as a hunting box, and 
around it was laid out an extensive park well stocked with deer and 
nilghai and many other of the more exotic members of the animal 
kingdom. 

Mr Crouplcy and the others arrived at the palace early in the morn¬ 
ing anticipating a pleasant day’s sport and a return to the city that 
night. The king and his retainers had already arrived and the Europeans 
awaited the summons to sport. The king, however, remained in his 
private apartments and no summons came. Mr Croupley and his friends 
occupied the time at billiards. 

The evening approached and stiU no summons, and at nine o'clock, 
the usual hour, dinner was served. The king did not mention hunting, 
and neither did the Europeans. Midnight came and everyone was look¬ 
ing forward to the king’s departure for his harem when he suddenly 
burst out laugliing. What was the joke? The two married Europeans 
could return to their wives but the others must remain in attendance. 
The hunting party would be tomorrow. 

As Mr Croupley and liis friends had thought of only a day’s sport and 
a return to Lucknow, they had come unprepared. When attending his 
Majesty it was their custom to bring with them a travelling bed inside a 
palanquin, and servants and clothes and all the impedimenta of com¬ 
fortable hving. These had been left behind. After the king retired, still 
savouring his rather feeble practical joke—a joke because only certain 
rooms of the palace were furnished and there were no beds for Mr 
Croupley and the others—the two who had been released from attend¬ 
ance left for the city, there to give orders for the palanquins and the 
servants to come to the palace. 

The king had retired. The three men remained in the dining-room, 
brilhantly lit by chandeliers and waU-shades, the nautch-girls hghdy 
swaying to the whine of the zither. Soon the men rose from the table. 
Around, the rooms of the palace were dark and empty, only the door of 
the king’s sleeping quarters closed and guarded by the female soldiers. 
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Here, wrapped in a sheet, lay the corpse-like body of a sleeping servant. 
Outside the continuous electric hum of an oriental night. 

The prospect was not a happy one. A night uncomfortably in an 
armchair and—mosquitoes. But, fortunately, the palanquin arrives and 
is taken into an empty room. Mr Croupley is soon asleep, the king’s 
rather childish humour pleasantly forgotten. 

The next day passed in much the same way. The barber was called to 
dress the king’s hair at twelve o’clock. Dinner was much the same, and 
Mr Croupley, scenting a long stay, sent for his bed and boxes. For, it 
seems, the king’s dalliance has a purpose—a new and fascinating beauty 
has been added to the harem, to be played with for a few days and then 
discarded. 

The pleasures of the bed kept the king occupied for a week. Then the 
expedition to the lake was to take place. The king gave instructions 
that none of the European attendants was to visit the lake until the day 
appointed, for, it turned out, the king was determined to surprise them. 

As they came near, the crimson of the setting sun turned the lake 
into a stretch of molten copper. The water was about two miles long 
by a mile wide, crushed closely on three sides by thick forest. On the 
side from which Mr Croupley and the party approached, there was a 
grassy bank surrounding a tiny bay. Round the bay lay an encampment 
of tents, the king’s marquee, striped in crimson and decorated with 
green flags, in the centre. The British Resident, Colonel Low, was to 
take part in the sport and an elegant tent on the right of the king’s 
marquee had been prepared for him. Some distance away on the other 
side, a large square tent had been made ready for the Europeans. 
Other tents had been erected for the Prime Minister, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Chief of Police. All around the httlc canvas town were 
picketed elephants, horses, and camels, and on the ground lay howdahs 
and palanquins. The king’s hunting party, a mere half hour’s ride from 
the centre of Lucknow, was prepared like a meeting of mediaeval 
knights, a field of cloth of gold. 

The king was dcUghted with his surprise, admiration flowed, no one, 
except the peasant squeezed by the tax-gatherers, counted the cost. 
Mr Croupley, twenty years later, thought it all a little excessive. 
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14 The Sport of Kings 

Sporting with kings, Mr Croupley was soon to find out, was not quite 
the same thing as for ‘ordinary unanointcd men*. All this paraphernalia 
of attendants and guests was merely by way of audience. Lonely, it is 
said, is the head that wears a crown, and by himself the king intends 
to have his sport, uncluttered with the distraction of those who might 
conceivably forget their position and turn out to be better shots than 
his Majesty; for, as Charles O’Malley, the Victorian novelist, makes 
one of his characters say, ‘The King of Oudh is mighty proud.* 

A screen has been erected on the shore in front of the little bay to 
conceal the king from his prey. Wild fowl in hundreds, even thousands, 
are enticed down with parched com and rice thrown on the waters of 
the lake. When this has been done, the king is called. Noiselessly, he 
slips behind the screen. His long-barrelled gun is handed to him, its 
muzzle pushed through a hole in the screen. But let Mr Croupley 
describe the scene himself. 

‘Blaze went the gun: the king himself had fired—a feat for accom¬ 
plishing which he regarded himself as no little of a sportsman. The shot 
pattered in like hail amongst the birds, a good deal going harmlessly 
over them; for his Majesty was nothing of a marksman. With loud 
cries the birds rose forthwith into the air, first to gyrate in clouds in a 
confused way overhead, and then to disappear in the forests. The 
attendants rushed into the water to secure the wounded and the dead. 
They brought out double as many as the king had injured, and made a 
little pile of them before the dehghted “refuge of the world**. Double 
as many! you exclaim, good reader—double as many as the king had 
injured! Yes, double as many at least; for, had the king not hit one, 
they would have brought out a goodly supply, which, of course, they 
also took in with them. It was the interest of all to keep his Majesty in 
good humour; so the attendants were provided with birds recently 
brought in from the adjoining district. When they were in the water, 
standing up to their arm-pits in it, it was easy to untie the birds they 
had concealed about their persons; and who was to say, when they 
emerged from the lake, that all these had not been shot by his Majesty 
and Joe Manton [the gim]? Who indeed? Not I, I assure the reader. 
The thousand rupees I drew from his Majesty’s treasury monthly 
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were of too much consequence to me to permit of my hinting such 
a thing.* 

The ‘sport’ continued for three days until the Resident and his party 
arrived and all were allowed to shoot. Boats were brought and some 
ventured out on the lake. Then the sport became a little more sophis¬ 
ticated. A monarch must not be allowed the languors of boredom. 
Hawks are brought, trained especially for the purpose. The birds arc 
again enticed by food to the waters of the lake and the hawks arc let 
fly. The guns appear openly on the banks or in boats, and the swarm 
of birds rises in the air. But above them are the hawks, swooping and 
diving, circling and pressing, until the wildfowl are contained like a 
living cloud between the fear of the guns and fear of the hawks, 
huddling together as the sportsmen leisurely shoot them down. 

But despite the new amusements, the king is in a bad temper. The 
Resident and his party are much better shots, and this other king does 
not deign to conceal his superiority. The king’s ill-humour is felt most 
by his European attendants and they are quick to suggest a move, 
perhaps to other and more dangerous game, to deer-shooting, pig¬ 
sticking, and tiger-hunting. 

The king’s enthusiasm returns. The city of tents is broken up and the 
party moves northwards to the country of the wild boar. But all takes 
time, for the king’s retinue must accompany him. The harem in its 
palanquins and bullock-carts, the dancing-girls, and the female soldiers. 
The bodyguard in blue and silver. Elephants loaded with tents and 
equipment. It is the passage of an army. 

There is a dark side, too, to this gorgeous procession, for if an 
ordinary army marches on its stomach, tliis one marches on the stomach 
of the peasants—it hves off the land like a conqueror. On all sides, the 
people are plundered, the villagers press-ganged into building roads. 
As the party approaches another lake, some fifty miles from Lucknow, 
the Himalayas glistening snowily behind, they pass along a road that 
has been built across rice-fields and meadows—for the comfort of the 
king is more important than the welfare of his people. 

Soon the city of tents springs up again, but the Resident is no longer 
there and the ground is marshy and damp. The hawks are brought out 
against the herons which abound in the neighbourhood. The hawk is 
a long-winged vicious bird, its dive swift and unavoidable. 

The king’s dining-tent is as luxurious as the palace at Lucknow. 
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Plate and candelabra have been brought, the French cook is in attend¬ 
ance. The dancing-girls are there, the harem is close by. The routine is 
unchanged in the heart of the jungle. 

Near the lake, there is no wild boar and no tiger, but there are wild 
deer in the forest. Here, too, the methods of hunting them are luiusual 
and exotic. 

In the neighbourhood of the lake is a stretch of open country 
surrounded by forest. Beaters are sent into the forest to drive, quietly 
and without frightening the deer, a herd towards a rim of the forest 
nearest to the open space. With the hunters are about a dozen trained 
stags, all males, who trot towards the herd. The boldest of the wild 
males move forward and soon they are locked together, the tame and 
the wild, head to head, antler to antler. The hunters now appear, some 
on foot, most on horseback, and the remainder of the herd take flight. 
Only those locked in battle remain. 

Quietly, a party of native huntsmen armed with long knives approach 
the battle-field, and with a quick cut the wild deer fall, hamstrung. 
Immediately, the trained stags arc called off, meekly, hke sulky lords, 
but in a moment they are triumphantly tossing their antlers, lunging 
gaily at each other, the marks of the combat still bloody on their great 
chests. Around he the emasculated deer, and at a signal from the king 
their throats are quickly cut. The ‘sport* is over. 

There are more ways of killin g a deer than by decoying it into a 
fight, for in his Majesty’s armoury are cages of trained cheetahs, larger 
and more powerful animals than leopards, with small neat heads and 
long bodies. For the sport, the cheetah is brought on a flat-topped 
cart, without sides, drawn by two bullocks; with the animal are two 
keepers. The cheetah itself is bound loosely by a collar and chain to 
the back of the cart, and one of the keepers holds a strap tied round the 
cheetah’s loins. Over its head is a leather hood which covers the eyes. 
As the cart moves slowly along, the cheetah smells the game, throws 
up its head. But its keeper is prepared. In his hand he holds half a coco¬ 
nut shell fixed on a stick. The inside of the shell is smeared with salt. 
If the scent is not from the game chosen for the sport, the attendant 
quickly slaps the cup over the cheetah’s mouth, and the salt kills the 
scent. 

But soon a deer is in sight. Quickly the chain is loosed, and slowly 
the cheetah stalks its prey. Suddenly aware, the deer flies for its life. 
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the cheetah bounding after. The huntsmen on horses follow as best they 
may over the rough country, sUding among the stones of dried-up 
river-beds, rasping through the scrubby brushwood. 

The deer races for the security of the forest, but it is tiring, caught 
for a moment by its horns in a small tliicket, and the cheetah is upon 
it. As soon as the deer is down, a keeper runs up, hoods the cheetah, 
cuts the throat of the deer. Catching some of the blood in a wooden 
ladle, he holds it under the cheetah’s nose. The body is then dragged 
away, while the cheetah is rewarded with a leg. 

‘His Majesty was well satisfied, for he was in at the death; and having 
heard from us of the fox’s brush, and the anxiety to secure it amongst 
sportsmen, had the tail of the deer fixed triumphantly in his hunting- 
cap.* 


15 The People’s Revenge 

The king’s sport had been favoured with remarkably fine weather, but 
one night after the cheetah hunt a violent thunderstorm followed by 
torrential rain drowned the camp. The canvas city bulged and twisted 
with the wind, here and there an animal broke loose. But all was 
reasonably dry and comfortable in the tent occupied by Mr Crouplcy 
and the others. About midnight, however, the noise of the animals and 
the shouting of servants grew louder. Some of the royal tents had been 
blown down—was the king angry? Would someone be executed 
because of it? No one could tell. Soon a messenger from the king came 
looking for Captain Magness, who commanded the bodyguard. The 
rain still fell heavily and no one was inclined to leave a dry haven to go 
prospecting. 

Soon, however. Captain Magness returned. The king was raging; he 
would leave for Lucknow in half an hour and take the whole force 
with him. The European members of his household would return later 
with the Prime Minister. This was bad news indeed, for they had only 
an elephant apiece and a horse. The palanquins needed relays of men 
along the road and these could only be impressed by force. At the 
same time, stripped of the protection of the king’s troops, the httle 
caravan would be at the mercy of the villagers who had been plundered 
in the king’s name. This, however, did not worry the king, the camp 
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was raised and soon the heavy tramp of elephants died away in the 
distance, with the monotonous songs of the palanquin bearers, the 
coughing snort of the horses. 

There was nothing to be done but wait until morning and see what 
force the Prime Minister would allow them from his retinue. The rain 
still fell. In the centre of the tent, on a Httle table, stood a lamp, on 
their camp beds lay the Europeans, only four of them now since 
Captain Magness had departed with the king. Even de Russett had 
been left behind. Across the door lay a palanquin, and scattered about 
the floor lay the servants. The men took turns at guard duty. One, it 
was probably Mantz, the portrait painter, goes first, a pair of loaded 
pistols and a sword on the table at his side, a long manila cigar in his 
mouth. 

Mr Croupley soon falls into a doze, then mistily out of the comer of 
his eye sees a long brown hand stealthily pulling away a bundle of 
clothes. In an instant, the bmidlc is gone. Up flies Mr Croupley, sword 
in hand, but the robber is away, jumping over the palanquin as Mantz 
fires a pistol. One of the servants at the door, frightened at the shot, 
rushes after him and soon the two of them are rolling in tlie mud. 
But the thief is more agile than a lazy servant and Mr Croupley’s clean 
linen—for such the bundle contains—^is returned to him, soft and sloppy 
with yellow-brown mud. 

There is no more sleep that night, for the villagers have discovered 
that the king, and his Bodyguard, have left the camp. The poorer women 
of the king’s harem have been left behind and their cries tatter the air 
as tents are pillaged, boxes broken open, and clothes seized. But no one 
goes to their aid. Mr Croupley explains why. 

‘The women left behind were, for the most part, discarded con¬ 
cubines, dancing-girls disgraced, or poor attendants. Had we entered 
their tents, calumny would soon have been rife in Lucknow; and some 
of these very ladies would have been the first to charge us with 
violating their privacy. A charge of having made our way into the 
harem would bring down at once upon us the anger of the king and 
of the Resident; and then, farewell, a long farewell, to all our hopes of 
fortune, to the little or the much we had accumulated. In the second 
place, our own tent, left without a guard, would soon have been 
pillaged; and however chivalrous men may be, they do not usually 
take care of other people’s property before their own. Fewer than four 
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of US could not have ventured forth to the succour of the distressed 
damsels; many of whom, by the by, would not have thanked us for the 
interference, if everything we heard was true; and had we all gone, 
who was to prevent our clothes and our saddles, our couches and our 
travelling paraphernalia, nay, our very horses and palanquins, from 
being carried off?’ 

In the morning the camp looked Uke a stricken battlefield. One of 
the king*s tents, left behind because it had fallen in the storm, had been 
plundered. Somewhere a villager is wearing the coat and pantaloons of 
the king of Oudh. The ground was strewn with cooking pots, pieces of 
furniture too large to carry, and bits of women’s clothing. To Mr 
Croupley’s surprise, some of these articles are of the sort never used by 
Eastern beauties, being more famihar to the haberdashers of London. 
There is much speculation for, as far as they know, there were no 
European women in the encampment. 

After breakfast, there was shouting amongst the servants, for it 
seemed the Prime Minister had given instructions that the attendants 
of the four Europeans were to help in raising the camp. The situation 
was again dangerous since, if the Minister decided to move off, the 
Europeans would be unprotected and at the mercy of the people; for, 
it seemed, ^the European members of the king’s household were not 
popular in Oudhl’ The Minister’s officer was adamant and threatened 
to leave them no servants at all. To the rescue came the barber, Mr de 
Russett, for ‘the Httle hero of the curHng tongs’—as Mr Croupley 
describes him—was a power in the land. The ‘refuge of the world*, 
that elegant pseudonym of Eastern kings, required him in Lucknow 
immediately to dress his hair. The Minister gave in and soon ali were 
on their way. 

At the Dilkusha the king awaited them, and there the revenge of an 
oppressed people was in turn revenged. A dozen or so men, allegedly 
captured by the Minister’s retainers, were brought to the courtyard of 
the palace. Tied to bedsteads and with suppurating wounds from 
daggers and swords, their heads were hacked off. So justice was done 
for the crime of defiling the clothes of the king and his women—this 
was the dastardly crime for which they were sentenced to death. 
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i6 A Secret of the Harem 

An indication of the seclusion of the zenana, the inability of anyone 
outside, particularly a European male, to learn what went on inside, 
is given by the fact that Mr Croupley, despite his obvious interest in 
the European pieces of ‘female attire' scattered around the plundered 
camp, never found out to whom they belonged. As least he does not 
say he did, and as a collector of juicy gossip he would not have missed 
the opportunity of retailing the story if he had known it. The European 
underclothes had a simple explanation—they belonged to a European. 

One of Nasir-ud-din’s wives was a Miss Walters, the daughter of 
George Hopkins Walters, a half-pay officer in a British regiment of 
Dragoons, who had come to Lucknow to make his fortune. There he 
lived with a Mrs Whearty, the widow of an Enghsh merchant in 
the city, who had a son and a daughter. By Mr Walters, the widow 
had a daughter who, in 1827, married the king and was given the 
name of Mugaddari Oulia. The story of how tliis came about is 
interesting. 

On tile death of Mr Walters, Mrs Whearty and her two daughters 
went to live at Cawnpore. The daughters were good-looking and 
there. Colonel Sleeman tells us, she ‘was disposed to make the most of 
their charms, without reference to creed and colour*. The same, appar¬ 
ently, applied to Mrs Whearty herself—who now called herself 
Walters—for at Cawnpore she Hved with one Buksh AU, who was by 
profession a drummer to a party of dancing-girls, and who seems also 
to have served at table and driven the coach, an odd collection of jobs. 
Nevertheless, he persuaded Mrs Walters to return to Lucknow, there 
being the best market for the girls, and where he had the advantage of 
friends at court amongst the fiddlers and dancers who surrounded the 
king. 

Once at Lucknow, an opportunity was found for the girls to display 
their charms to Nasir-ud-din, who had just succeeded to the throne. 
Miss Walters captured the king, to whom she was married according 
to Muslim law. 

In 1828, the indefatigable Fanny Parkes penetrated into the king's 
zenana and there was introduced to the new queen. 

‘She is, in my opinion, plain, but is considered by the native 
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ladies very handsome; and she was the king’s favourite until he saw 
Tajmahul. 

‘She was more splendidly dressed than even Tajmahul; her head¬ 
dress was a coronet of diamonds, with a fine crescent and plume of the 
same. She is the daughter of an European merchant, and is accom¬ 
plished for an inhabitant of a zenana, as she writes and speaks Persian 
fluently, as well as Hindustani, and it is said she is teaching the king 
English; though, when we spoke to her in English, she said she had 
forgotten it, and could not reply. She was, I fancy, afraid of the old 
begum [the Padshah Begum], as she evidently understood us; and 
when asked if she hked being in the zenana, she shook her head and 
looked quite melancholy. Jealousy of the new favourite, however, 
appeared the cause of her discontent, as, though they sat on the same 
couch, they never addressed each other.’ 

The rest of the family was, however, doing well. An establishment 
was provided by the king for liis new wife’s mother, brother, and sister 
—and Buksh AH, though his Majesty considering the alhancc unsuitable 
in its present form insisted that Mrs Walters marry the one-time 
drummer according to Muslim law, and that she and the children 
assume Muslim names. 

The story of Miss Walters, now an Eastern queen, and her family, 
continues outside the frame of the present picture, but it is woidi 
following it briefly to its close. 

In 1829, Nasir-ud-din invested in the British Government’s five per 
cent loan the sum of six million and forty thousand rupees, the interest 
on wliich the Government pledged to pay to four of the women of the 
king’s household, one of whom was Miss Walters. These pensions 
were to descend to their heirs if they had any, and if not they were 
empowered to bequeath their interest to whomsoever they pleased. 
The British Government reserved to itself the right to pay to the heirs 
the principal invested instead of continuing the pensions. 

After the death of Nasir-ud-din in 1837, Miss Walters or, as wc 
should call her, Mugaddari Oulia, left the zciiana and went to live near 
her mother and Buksh Ali. She took with her a great quantity of 
jewellery and other tilings which she had accumulated during the king’s 
life. In 1839 her mother died, and the other daughter became a con¬ 
cubine of her stepfather. 

Mugaddari Ouha led a promiscuous Hfe in her widowhood, and in 
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November 1840, being pregnant, became seriously ill after an attempt 
to procure an abortion. On the twelfth of that month, she died. A will 
she left was considered by the Resident to be a forgery and the pension 
was made over to her sister. The body of Mugaddari OuUa was buried 
in the grounds of Buksh AH*s house, next to the grave of her mother. 
Over it was erected a mausoleum, and within the enclosure was built a 
handsome mosque. 

Buksh Ali and his stepdaughter-concubine lived in great luxury on 
the late Miss Walters’s wealth. At Cawnpore, where he kept a large 
house, Buksh Ali entertained the local English officials. Through 
influence at court (again through his friends the fiddlers and dancers 
who were back in power once more) he took charge of a district 
through wliich ran the road from Lucknow to Cawnpore. Here this 
enterprising man kept gangs of robbers and murderers preying on 
travellers until the road became the most unsafe of all in Oudh. 

In 1849, after evidence had been collected, Buksh Ah was seized by 
order of the Resident, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. His 
possessions were confiscated. His house was found to be full of girls 
of all ages, taken from their parents upon the roads. Apparently, 
despite his wealth, he was still in business, in the trade of female 
charms. 


17 The Man-Eater 

One morning, whilst riding in a buggy through the streets of Luck¬ 
now, Mr Croupley found himself caught in a frightening adventure. 
The streets were deserted, and he and the friend who was with him 
thought it was some new tyranny of the king or an execution. But. . . 
‘at length, in the middle of the road, we came upon a trampled bloody 
mass, bearing still some resemblance to a human figure. We stopped 
the buggy to inspect it. It was the corpse of a poor native female; but 
terribly disfigured. The body was bruised and lacerated in all direc¬ 
tions, the scanty drapery tom from the form; the face had been crushed 
as if by teeth into a shapeless mass; the long matted hair, which fell in 
bundles over the road, was all clotted with blood. It was altogether as 
disgusting a sight as one could well see anywhere. Apparently she was 
quite dead; and we did not delay.* 
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But this was not all—a little further along lay the mangled body 
of a youth. A trooper standing on the roof of a house nearby answers 
Mr Crouplcy’s questions. It is a savage horse known as the ‘man-eater’. 
As if to prove the trooper’s words* the wild horse appears in the dis¬ 
tance, and in a moment a mad gallop is on. Fortunately, Mr Croupley 
and his friend gain an enclosed yard with a gate of iron bars which 
they manage to shut just in time. Through the bars they can see the 
cause of the trouble—a large bay horse, its head covered with blood. 
Jaws slavering, the bps drawn back harshly against the teeth, eyes 
glaring fixedly, ‘a ferocious monster* indeed. 

Baffled, the man-eater moves away and, under an archway built 
across the road, is caught in a noose thrown skilfully over liis head. 
He is brought down, muzzled, and hurried away by troopers to his 
stable. As for the poor victims, Mr Croupley hears no more of them. 
‘Doubtless their friends bore them off and buried them!’ 

At dinner that evening, the incident was mentioned to the king—but 
Mr Croupley may tell the story for liimsclf. 

‘I have often heard of that man-eater,’ said he; ‘he must be a furious 
beast.’ 

‘He is more savage than a tiger, your Majesty.’ 

‘A tiger—good—he shall fight a tiger. We shall see what impression 
Burrhea will make on him.’ 

This Burrhea, it seems, was one of the king’s favourite tigers and 
was named after the Himalayan village where it had been caught. The 
king’s wishes were, of course, everyone’s command and a place of 
combat was immediately prepared in ‘the gallery of a court-yard, about 
sixty yards square in extent—a court-yard with buildings all round, and 
a verandah below. Thick bamboo railings had been put up in front of 
the verandah, so as completely to encircle the courtyard, and to form a 
sort of enlarged cage.* 

Into the court-yard the man-eater is brought, ‘enticed’, Mr Croupley 
says, by a httle marc. The galleries are crowded with courtiers. 
Burrhea’s cage has been brought to an opening in the railing. All is 
ready. At a signal from the king, the tiger has been released into the 
court-yard. Burrhea is large and sleek—and hungry, for he has been a 
day and night without food or drink. Eyeing the tw^o horses, the tiger 
selects his prey—the weaker first, a quick death and then to the man- 
eater. The httle mare is transfixed with fear. ‘With a shght bound 
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Burrhea was upon the mare in an instant. A blow of his paw threw 
her over on the ground; his teeth were fastened in her neck, and he 
drank her blood greedily. It was simple butchery; for there was no 
resistance.' 

The king is pleased. ‘It will make Burrhea only more savage,* he 
says, rubbing his hands. All agree. Burrhea continues to lap up the 
mare’s blood, keeping a wary eye on the man-eater who snorts once 
or twice and paws the ground as if impatient with the delay. At last 
Burrhea is satisfied. Slowly he moves cat-like around the court-yard 
with soft-footed delicacy. The man-eater moves too, but less elegantly 
and with more noise. The tiger leaps to seize the head and forequarters 
of the great horse, but ‘the man-eater was too adroit for that; and, by 
a quick diving motion of his head and shoulders had received his 
antagonist upon his muscular haunches behind. The claws sank deeply 
into the flesh, whilst the hind feet of the tiger made a grasp or two at 
the fore-legs of the horse; but there was no time to secure his position. 
The man-eater lashed up with his iron heels into the air vsdth tre¬ 
mendous vigour, and in a moment Burrhea was sprawling on the 
ground, not at all the better for his attack.’ 

The tiger is up again, there is blood on the horse’s lacerated hide, 
he snorts, and the slow round begins again. For nearly ten minutes 
this sinister circling continues. Again the tiger springs, a great arching 
leap over the carcass of the dead mare and on to the man-eater’s back. 
So powerful a leap was it that the tiger’s head is wcU over the horse’s 
rump, its liind legs clawing at the man-eater’s stomach. But, ‘again did 
the ferocious stallion lash up with his hind feet, ahnost as if he would 
tlirow himself over on his back. His iron heels came with crushing 
force against the jaw of Burrhea, and in a moment the tiger was sprawl¬ 
ing helplessly upon the ground, once more stretched upon his back.* 

The tiger is soon up again, however, but like a cowed spaniel it 
rushes around the court-yard trying desperately to find a way out. 

‘Burrhea’s jaw is broken!* exclaims the king. ‘Shall we let him 
escape?* 

‘As your Majesty pleases,* is the answer. 

The signal is given—the door of the cage is opened, the bamboos 
opposite are raised—and Burrhea rushes in to bury himself in the 
farthest corner. 

The man-eater, snorting with his victory over the tiger, trotted 
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around the arena. But the king was not pleased. ‘Let another tiger be 
set at him/ he shouted. ‘Damn him; I will have my revenge for him 
destroying Burrhca.* 

It seemed that the other tigers would not give much sport, for they 
had only just been fed. The keeper of the tigers is called to the presence. 

‘And why were they fed two hours ago, you scoundrel?* asks the 
king. 

‘May it please the royal greatness of your Majesty, but that was 
the ordinary time of feeding, and they are fed daily,* replies the poor 
man, salaaming low, trembling in every Umb. 

‘You shall go in to the man-eater yourself, you slave, if the tiger 
does not attack him.* 

And it is no idle threat, Mr Crouplcy assures us, ‘for what the king 
said, he would think httle of doing.’ Of course, with Nasir-ud-din, one 
never knew. 

Another tiger is brought, larger than broken-jawed Burrhea, but 
unwilling to do what is expected of him, for ‘squatting down upon the 
mare, keeping liis face like a cautious soldier to his doubtful friend the 
man-eater, he proceeded to tear up the dead animal leisurely, exliibiting 
a strength of claw, of limb and of jaw, in doing so, tliat must have 
awakened uneasy sensations in the man-eater, if he reflected on his 
position at all.* 

The king shouts for the carcass to be removed. It is, but the tiger 
is still reluctant to fight, even more so after a snack, and is now stretched 
full-length in the centre of the court-yard. Red-hot rods are brought 
but are too short to reach him. Then an immense spear, that some 
bright attendant has remembered, is poked at him. This time, the tiger 
is roused, grabs the spear in his mouth and rushes around the arena 
smashing at the bamboo railing. The man-eater merely eyes these 
antics derisively. But still the tiger wiU not attack the stallion. ‘He was 
burnt, and speared, and enraged; but vented his rage on the bamboos, 
and showed his glittering teeth to the men; nothing could induce him, 
apparently, to attack the man-eater, whilst on his part, the man-eater 
seemed to have no disposition at all to attack him.* 

At this point, the king’s European attendants began to thhik that the 
threat to the keeper of the tigers might be carried out after all. But 
none need worry, the king has forgotten it and has thought of better 
sport. Why not match the man-eater against three wild buffaloes^ 
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‘There is,* says Mr Croupley rather pompously, ‘no animal so fierce 
and terrible as the wild buffalo, when thoroughly aroused—^heavy and 
clumsy and awkward though he be. I have frequently seen him put a 
good-sized elephant to flight, goring the fugitive terribly.* 

The reluctant tiger is removed, helped along with hot rods and a 
great deal of shouting. Wine is served in the gallery as an entr’acte. 

Three large buffaloes with broad, flat foreheads and wide-branching 
horns were now pushed into the court-yard. The man-eater was not 
so cocky now and he retreated ‘step by step, snorting as he did so but 
more with apprehension than with anger. Like all bullies, he would 
have rushed headlong at them had he seen any signs of fear; but their 
evident want of all terror of him was plainly the cause of his em¬ 
barrassment.* The buffaloes were just as reluctant to attack as their pre¬ 
decessor, the tiger, and taking courage the man-eater advanced, snorting 
and waving his head menacingly. The buffaloes were unheeding of the 
danger. With a quick movement the man-eater lashed up with his iron- 
shod hoofs against the ribs of the nearest buffalo. The buffalo was 
stunned and the other two nodded their heads with surprise. The king 
laughed loudly at the animals’ confusion. 

‘The man-eater deserves his life, let him escape!’ But let Mr Croupley 
have the ending of his own story. 

‘The order was obeyed forthwith; he was adroitly muzzled and led 
forth to his stable, a victor and a conqueror, to end his days in peaceful 
glory. 

‘ “I shall have an iron cage made for him,” exclaimed the king; “and 
he shall be taken care of. By my father’s head, but he is a brave fellow!” 

‘He had an iron cage made for him—one twice the size of many 
modem London dining-rooms; and there, roaming round the walls of 
his iron house, the man-eater exhibited his teeth to his admiring visitors, 
snapped at them valorously, and often showed how he had assaulted 
the ribs of the buffalo, by playing the same tune on the bars of his 
cage.’ 


i8 Cruel Amusements 

How much Nasir-ud-din enjoyed the exotic duel between the great 
bay horse and Burrhea, the tiger! The king’s unusual taste in animal 
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entertainment was not confined to this single episode. On the contrary, 
for one of the commonest amusements of the court of Oudh was the 
fighting of birds and animals especially trained for the purpose. 

On some evenings, after the dinner-table had been cleared, cock- 
partridges, spurred in sharpened steel and stimulated by drugs, would 
be placed upon it. Then, to excite them further, a hen was placed 
between them and, in a moment, the fight was on. It was a savage 
affair of beak and claw and spur. Blood was drawm, a thigh ripped, a 
side tom. The combatants would separate, each wary, seeking an open¬ 
ing or a moment off guard, A beak snaps. One of the partridges retires, 
an eye torn from its socket hanging on a single tendon against the cheek. 
From the spectators, there is only laughter and shouts of encourage¬ 
ment. The fight is renewed until one of the birds falls dying to the 
ground. 

The table is swept clean. The wine circulates, the king’s hookah is 
prepared. The fun continues until the king is carried insensible tlirough 
the curtains of his zenana. 

Tliis is merely an indoor game, a cruel trifle to follow the dessert. 
With a little more organization, greater entertainment can be had. A 
stockade is erected around a circular enclosure—as can be seen in the 
illustration—and in a paviHoii liigh up and secure from any unexpected 
catastrophe sit the king and liis friends. Today, as an aperitif to a main 
dish of lustier fare, two antelopes will fight to the death. 

These graceful creatures, small and elegantly formed, are caught in 
the foothills of the Himalayas and brought to Lucknow for training. 
Soon the sparring is over, horns are locked. One, a dark muscled beast, 
is gaining as, muscles taut and quivering, he pushes his opponent against 
the bamboo of tlie stockade. Down to his knees goes the weaker 
animal. A cry goes up from the spectators—now for the ‘sport’. In a 
moment, antlers arc unlocked and the sharp points of the victor’s rip 
open the flanks of the weaker. 

Tearing away, the gored antelope flies for its hfc. There is no escape. 
Round and round the circle he runs, like an injured moth inside a 
lamp-shade, bloodying the earth and stockade. The victor lowers his 
head and charges. Impaled on the sharp horns the loser falls dying— 
and the victor, shaking the carcass from his horns, raises his head in 
triumph. 

This over, an hors d'esuvre only, the company pass on to the main 
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event of the evening—a batde between two tigers. Mr Croupley 
describes it with the hp-licking rcUsh and Hterary treatment of a 
modem novelist at a buU-fight. We, however, will move on to more 
exotic dishes. For, if it should be thought that the combat of birds, of 
antelopes, and of tigers, were the limits of the king’s pecuUar pleasures, 
tlie reader could not be more wrong. The king’s ‘sport’ covered the 
whole range from tlie miniature to the magnificent. Camels were 
trained to grasp one another by the hp, and even that lumbering 
armoured-vehicle of the animal world, the rhinoceros, was kept in an 
open park to await liis appearance in the arena. 

Prepared with drugs, the rhinoceros is pitted, not only against 
another rhinoceros, but sometimes against an elephant, though Mr 
Croupley explains that this is not so interesting. He reserves his 
enthusiasm for the matcliing of rhinoceros and tiger, for in this there is 
‘infinitely more animation and excitement’. 

One occasion saw the matching of two elephants. Both were large 
and on musth, a period when an elephant is particularly wild and 
ferocious, and when even die sight of another is enough to start a 
bitter fight. For the pleasure of the king, a favourite elephant, Malleer, 
veteran of many encounters, and another almost as formidable were 
brought out. Seeing each other, they charged—each with its mahout 
chnging to its neck. The impact of the two beasts was tremendous. 
The fight continued until the king’s favourite pushed his opponent 
into the river which bounded the open space in which the elephants 
were fighting. Quickly, the defeated elephant swam to the other side. 
Tragedy now intervened. 

Malleer was so incensed by the loss of his victim that he turned in 
revenge on his mahout who had the misfortune to fall off his perch. 
Trumpeting loudly, the great elephant raised his huge foot and ground 
the man’s chest into a pulp of bone, blood, and tattered flesh. But this, 
however horrible, was not all, for the elephant tore off one of the man’s 
arms and hurled it into the air over his head, blood whirling in heavy 
gouts on to the horrified spectators. 

There is a silence for a moment. No one knows what to do. And 
then into the arena rushes a woman bearing a child in her arms. It is the 
mahout’s wife. She moves towards the elephant. Mounted men are 
preparing to ride in to shepherd Malleer back to his quarters. They are 
armed with sharp spears. But the woman is there before them. She 
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looks at the remains of her poor husband and then turns to stare at the 
elephant. 

‘O Mallecr/ she says, ‘cruel savage beast! Sec what you have done. 
Here, finish our house at once. You have taken off the roof, now break 
down the walls; you have killed my husband, whom you loved so well, 
now kill me and his son.* 

The spectators expect the maddened elephant to turn on the woman, 
but they are mistaken. Slowly, almost as if he is ashamed, Malleer 
moves his foot off the body of the mahout. He even lets the cliild play 
with his trunk. But all is not over yet—the spearmen are around him, 
pricking his hide with their sharp points, and his temper is rising again. 
Lumbering, the elephant rushes at his tormentors. They scatter hur¬ 
riedly. 

‘Let the woman call him off,’ shouts the king. ‘He will attend to her.* 

She does so, and Malleer comes back, just as a spaniel would do at 
the call of his master. 

‘ “Let the woman mount with her child and take him away,” was 
the king’s order. It was communicated to her. The elephant knelt at 
her command. She mounted. Malleer gave her, first the mutilated 
carcass of her husband, and then her infant son. She sat upon his neck, 
in her husband’s place and led him quietly away. From that day she 
was his keeper, his mahout. He would have no other. When most 
excited, most wild, musth or not musth, she had but to command and 
he obeyed. The touch of her hand on his trunk was enough to calm his 
most violent outbursts of temper.* 


jp The Disappointment of Captain Mundy 

The state of rather cruel efficiency in the organization of the king’s 
‘sports’ was not apparent during the visit in 1827 of Lord Comber- 
mere, whom we saw earher being received by the king. Among his 
suite at that time was Captain Peter Mundy, who recorded his experi¬ 
ence of the king of Oudh’s ‘field sports’ in a pleasant Journal of a Tour 
in India. 

*Dec. i^th. The Commander-in-Chief having received an invitation 
from his Majesty to witness some spectacles intended for his amuse¬ 
ment, we proceeded at an early hour to the palace, where the king met 
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US. He conducted us a short distance out of the town, where we found 
an arena prepared for what were announced as “field sports**, but 
which were in fact equally uninteresting and cruel, and totally warring 
against John Bull’s idea of fair play. First, five or six antelopes were 
brought out of cages, so stiff and weak from confinement that they 
could barely stand, and abandoned to the mercy of cheetahs and lynxes, 
which pulled them down without their making an effort to escape. 
The hawking was Httle better, the birds which were turned out having 
been too long encaged to show any sport. A hyena was next turned 
loose, and pursued and brought to bay by an heterogeneous pack of 
about twenty large dogs; and when I arrived near enough to see the 
fight distinctly, 1 found that the unfortunate hyena was muzzled, and 
was, therefore, unresistingly mangled for nearly ten minutes. The next 
victim was a bear, who, having had most of his teeth extracted, was 
bulhed with impunity by a troop of yelping curs, which never ventured 
near enough to get within bruin’s embrace. 

‘Dec. 14th, His Majesty, before he retired, informed the Commander- 
in-Chief that he had given orders for the wild beast fights to be pre¬ 
pared for his edification on the morrow; and as these sports arc cele¬ 
brated for the grand scale on which they are conducted at Lucknow, 
we were all very anxious to wimess them. Early in the morning, 
therefore, the whole party, including ladies, eager for the novel spec¬ 
tacle, mounted elephants, and repaired to the private gate of the royal 
palace, where the king met the Commander-in-Chief, and conducted 
him and his company to a palace in the park, in one of the courts of 
which the arena for the combats was prepared. In the centre was 
erected a gigantic cage of strong bamboos, about fifty feet high, and of 
like diameter, and roofed with rope network. Sundry smaller cells, 
communicating by sHding doors with the main theatre, were tenanted 
by every species of the savagest inhabitants of the forest. In the large 
cage, crowded together, and presenting a formidable front of broad, 
shaggy foreheads well armed with horns, stood a group of buffaloes 
sternly awaiting the conflict, with their rear scientifically appuy6 
against the bamboos. The trap-doors being hfted, two tigers, and the 
same number of bears and leopards, rushed into the centre. The 
buffaloes instantly commenced hostihtics, and made complete shuttle¬ 
cocks of the bears, who, however, finally escaped by chmbing up the 
bamboos beyond the reach of their horned antagonists. The tigers. 
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one of which was a beautiful animal, fared scarcely better; indeed, the 
odds were much against them, there being five buffaloes. They 
appeared, however, to be no match for these powerful creatures, even 
single-handed, and showed little disposition to be the assaulters. The 
larger tiger was much gored in the head, and in return took a mouthful 
of his enemy’s dewlap, but was finally (as the fancy would describe it) 
“bored to the ropes and floored”. The leopards seemed throughout the 
conflict sedulously to avoid a breach of the peace. 

‘A rhinoceros was next let loose in the open court-yard, and the 
attendants attempted to induce him to pick a quarrel with a tiger who 
was chained to a ring. The rhinoceros appeared, however, to consider 
a fettered foe as quite beneath his enmity; and having once approached 
the tiger, and quietly surveyed him, as he writhed and growled, 
expecting the attack, turned suddenly round and trotted awkwardly off 
to the yard gate, where he capsized a palanquin which was carrying 
away a lady fatigued with the sight of these unfeminine sports. 

*A buflalo and a tiger were the next combatants: they attacked 
furiously, the tiger springing at the first onset on the other’s head, 
and tearing his neck severely; but he was quickly dismounted, and 
thrown with such violence as nearly to break his back, and quite to 
disable him from renewing the combat. 

*A small elephant was next impelled to attack a leopard. The battle 
was short and decisive; the former falling on his knees, and thrusting 
his blunted tusks nearly through his antagonist. 

‘Elephant fights were announced as the concluding scene in this day 
of strife. The spectators took their seats in a long verandah. The narrow 
stream of the river Gumti runs close under the palace walls, and on the 
opposite bank a large, open, sandy space presented a convenient 
theatre for the operations of these gigantic athletes. The elephants 
educated for the arena are large, powerful males, wrought up to a state 
of fury by constant feeding with exciting spices. On the spacious plain 
before us we counted several of these animals parading singly and 
sulkily to and fro, their mahouts seated on their backs, which were 
covered with a strong network for the driver to cling hy in the con¬ 
flict. In attendance upon every elephant were two or three men, armed 
with long spears, a weapon of which this animal has the greatest dread. 

*We soon discovered two of the combatants slowly advancing to¬ 
wards each other from opposite sides of the plain. As they approached. 
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dicir Speed gradually increased, and they at length met with a grand 
shock, entwining their trunks, and pushing, until one, finding himself 
over-matched, fairly turned tail, and received his adversary’s charge in 
the rear. This was so violent, that the mahout of the flying elephant was 
dislodged from his seat: he fortunately fell wide of the pursuer, and 
escaped with a few bruises. 

‘Five or six couple were fought, but showed Httle sport; the sagacious 
animals instantly discovering when they vrere overmatched. I had long 
been ambitious of witnessing the far-famed wild-beast fights of Luck¬ 
now, and having enjoyed an opportunity of seeing them, which few 
have had, it would hardly be fair to say that I was disappointed.’ 

They apparently ordered things better, or at least with more cruelty, 
in Mr Croupley’s day. 


20 A Young Man in a Balloon 

To leave the crueller pleasures of Nasir-ud-din to witness the rise of 
a hot-air balloon, will help to underline the essential paradox of Oudh 
—an instructive simultaneity of oriental luxury and western science. 
The blood and suffering of one world and the ingenuity of the other. 

Colonel Slccman records the story as told to him by Raja Bakhta- 
war Singh, near a bridge btult over the river at Sutrich, in February 
1850. 

‘About two miles on this side of the bridge he [Bakhtawar Singh] 
pointed out to me the single tree, near a mango-grove, where some 
eighteen or twenty years ago he overtook a large balloon, which the 
king, Nuseer-od Deen Hyder, had got made in the Dilkusha Park at 
Lucknow. It was made, he tells me, by a tall and slender young 
English gentleman, who visited Lucknow, with his uncle, for the 
special purpose of constructing and ascending in this machine. “When 
it was all ready, sir, the young man got into a small boat that was 
suspended under it, taking with him a gun and some artificial fish. 
We asked him what he intended to do with a gun in the clouds; and 
he told us, that in the sky he was in danger of meeting large birds that 
might hurt the balloon, and the gun was necessary to frighten them off. 
As the balloon began to ascend the old gentleman’s eyes filled with 
tears, and I asked liim why. He told me, that this young man’s father 
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had fallen into the sea and been drowned; and he was always afraid, 
when the son went up, that he might never see liiin alive again. 

‘ “The king was sitting at the window in the upper story of the 
Dilkusha house, with some Enghsh gentlemen, when the balloon 
passed up close by, and the gentleman took off liis hat and bowed 
gracefully as he passed, at which the king seemed much pleased. I 
commanded a regiment of Dragoons, and the king told me to take a 
party of my boldest and best-mounted men and follow the balloon. 
I selected seventeen, and we were all ready in our saddles. The balloon 
went straight up, and we lost sight of the man and the boat in which he 
sat. The machine, though it was sixty feet long, including boat and all, 
and twelve wide, seemed at last to be no larger than a small water-jug. 
Below we had no wind, but we soon saw the balloon driven by an 
upper current to the eastward, along the Faizabad road. We followed 
as fast as the horses could carry us, crossed the Gumti river over the 
old stone bridge, and passed many travellers on the road staring at the 
extraordinary machine, for they had heard nothing about it, and we 
had no time to tell them. When we had gone about seventeen miles, 
the balloon began to descend. It was in the month of March, and the 
weather was hot, and I had lost three horses before it came to the 
ground. The young man then began to let go liis fish, and they came 
fluttering down, while the oil-cloths about the balloon made a noise 
like the growling of a wild beast. Seeing the enormous machine going 
at this rate, followed by us at full speed, the people along the road, who 
are always numerous in the morning, became so panic-struck that a 
great many fell down senseless upon their faces, and some of them could 
not be got to rise for some hours afterw^ards. 

‘ “We were not far from it when it approached the ground, and 
swept along on the border of this grove, on our left. Fortunately for the 
young man, it did not strike any trees. He was dressed all in black, and 
a very tall, handsome young man he was. As soon as he found himself 
near enough to the ground, he jumped out, holding one rope in his 
hand, and tried to stop the balloon, calling out to the people on the 
road, as loud as he could, puckaroo, puckaroo! —seize, seize! We were 
then within two hundred yards of it, and at full speed; and, instead of 
helping the young man, the people on the road, thinking the order 
was to seize them, fell down flat on their faces, unable to look upon the 
balloon, or utter a word. They all thought that it was some terrible 
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demon from above come to seize and devour them. When we had 
headed it a little, we all sprang from our saddles, joined the young man 
at the ropes, and lashed them round anything we could find, as we were 
being dragged along. The young man took out his penknife, and gave 
the balloon a gash in the side, to let out the smoke that inflated it, and 
it collapsed and stopped. The first thing, sir, that the young man did 
was to call for fire, take a cigar from his waistcoat pocket, and begin 
to smoke, while we went to the assistance of the panic-struck travellers, 
many of whom were still lying senseless on the ground. We got water, 
and threw it in their faces; and when they were able to sit up, we 
mounted the young man on one of our horses, and took him back 
slowly to Lucknow. He told me that it was so very cold above, that it 
gave him a severe headache, and that he found a cigar a good tiling to 
remove it. The king was very glad when we brought him back, and 
he gave him several thousand rupees over and above the cost of making 
the balloon, and providing him and his uncle during their stay. They 
soon after left Lucknow for Lahore, and what became of them I know 
not.” ’ 


21 A General in a Cage 

Mr Crouplcy, in order to demonstrate what he (or his editor) so rightly 
called ‘the caprice of despotism', records a story of this same Raja 
Bakhtawar Singh—who had the misfortune to incur the king's dis¬ 
pleasure. The story is interesting though the facts as given by Mr 
Crouplcy are perhaps a Uttle embroidered. Nevertheless, the incident 
is a real one; although it actually happened to Raja Ghahb Jang. This 
person was the Superintendent of the City Pohee of Lucknow and 
General commanding a brigade of infantry. 

Ghahb Jang was a great favourite of Nasir-ud-din, and joined him in 
all his more foohsh practical jokes and exotic pleasures. In the city he 
was hated and feared, and at court too, for he was always telUng the 
king of the embezzlements and corruption of those favourites who were 
not his friends or supporters. 

Not only did the Raja join the king in his rather sordid amusements; 
he also acted as a combination of procurer and impresario, buying 
women for their beauty and their talents as musicians and dancers. 
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Ghalib Jang was, according to Colonel Slecman, instructed ‘to buy a 
celebrated dancing girl, named Mogaree. She did not appear, and the 
king became impatient, and at last asked Dliuneea Mchree the reason. 
She had often been employed in a similar office, and was jealous of 
Ghalib Jang’s rivalry. She told his Majesty that he had obstructed his 
pleasures on this as on many other occasions, and taken the lady into 
his own keeping. All the other favourites told him the same thing, and 
it is generally believed the charge was true; indeed the girl herself after¬ 
wards confessed it. The king, however, bided his time, in the hope of 
finding some other ground of revenging himself upon the favourite, 
without the necessity of making him appear in public as liis rival.* 

Colonel Sleeman and Mr Croupley disagree on what happened next. 
Slecman heard the story fourteen years later, and is probably more 
reUable, but Mr Crouplcy*s version is more picturesque, and not un¬ 
characteristic; so we will quote him. 

*We had been witnessing some sport in one of the king’s country 
palaces in the neighbourhood of Lucknow. Wearied with the monotony 
of animals tearing each other to pieces, and of victories gained by 
bloodthirsty wdld beasts, we had retired to a small refectory which 
adjoined that portion of the park in which we happened to be at the 
time. Iced claret and a biscuit or two were pleasant and refreshing after 
the labour of gazing at renewed combats. The king was in great vein, 
and joked and joked again with unbounded hilarity; Bakhtawar [in 
fact, Ghalib Jang], as usual, accommodating liimsclf readily to the 
royal humour, laughing at witless sallies, and professing to enjoy 
hilariously the Uvely boisterousness of “majesty”. 

‘At length it became time to leave the refectory, as the hour for lunch 
drew near, although still early in the day. The attendant suwarrs or 
retinue were called; the captain of the bodyguard mustered them in the 
usual order, and information was brought that all was ready. The king 
rose from the table—he was dressed in his favourite European costume 
—thrust his right hand into his hat, and, elevating it on his arm, allowed 
it to swing round on his thumb as he held it aloft. Everything was as 
usual, no signs of a storm brewing in any quarter; wc had so left the 
refectory, there and elsewhere, often before. It was a habit of his 
Majesty, when pleased, to svdng his black European hat round on his 
raised hand, the hand being thrust into it, and thus supporting it. I was 
only a few paces from him as he walked forwards; Bakhtawar was near 
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me. We were all rising to gain the door after the king, without order or 
ceremony; for so he willed it in these friendly meetings. 

‘At length, as the king still twirled his hat, advancing—there being 
a pause in the conversation—^he contrived to thrust his thumb out 
through the top of his hat. Like other hats, it had probably been made 
rather to sell than for wear—although his Majesty was somewhat 
particular to have everything of the best, or, having been frequently 
subjected to the same rough usage before, the top had become injured. 
However it was, certain it is that he turned to us with his thumb stuck 
out at the top, laugliing as he did so, and expecting us, of course, to 
laugh too; which also, of course, we, hke obedient courtiers, dutifully 
did. Bakhtawar cried out forthwith, in Hindustani—the double entendre 
being equally apt in both languages: 

‘ “There’s a hole in your Majesty’s crown.” 

‘It was evidently said impulsively, without premeditation, as a piece 
of wit, but unfortunately the efforts of the king’s father and family to 
exclude him from the throne, in order to raise thereto his brother, had 
made his Majesty excessively sensitive of any remark upon his crown. 
Had it not been for the Company and the Resident, he would never 
have worn it. Yet at another time, and in a different mood, the observa¬ 
tion might have passed unnoticed. 

‘The king’s face became changed as he heard the remark. The joyous 
liilarity of a moment before vanished at once, and a dark frown 
brooded over his countenance. His keen black eyes shone fiercely as he 
turned round to me—I happened to be the nearest to him at the 
moment: 

‘ “Did you hear the traitor?” he asked, in a voice husky with rage, 
for his rage swelled, hke his hilarity, in sudden gusts. 

‘ “I did, your Majesty,” was the beginning of my reply; but before 
I could utter any more, he had shouted out to the captain of the 
bodyguard: 

‘ “Take that man into custody forthwith. Go, Rooshun” (to the 
Prime Minister), “and take off his head.” 

‘It was a moment of appalling consternation. The king had absolute 
power of hfe and death over all the natives not in the service of the 
Company—absolute, unquestioned power; and such was his dis¬ 
position, that any attempt to thwart his rage then would but have 
rendered it more violent and deadly. The captain of the bodyguard—a 
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European officer—and the Prime Minister, both advanced to Bakh- 
tawar, who stood with bent head, and hands extended before him palm 
to palm, in the ordinary attitude of obedience. He said not a word. 

‘ “The commands of The Refuge of the World [the king] shall be 
obeyed,” said the Prime Minister, who, although apparently on the 
most friendly terms with Bakhta war, was evidently not displeased at 
his office. The rise and fall of men in courts, ruled by a capricious 
despot, are too sudden to cause much surprise in the breasts of those 
accustomed to such courts. 

* “Bakhtawar is my prisoner,” said the captain, leading him off, and 
giving us, his European associates, a meaning look as he went out—a 
look that said, “Perform your part; I shall perform mine for the 
wretched man.” 

‘The king dashed down his hat on the groiuid, and stamped on it as 
Bakhta war was led out, his anger still raging fiercely; for all that I 
have described was, of course, but the work of a moment. 

‘ “What would the king of England do to the man who insulted 
him thus?” he asked, again turning to me, with a countenance horrible 
from the working of rage. He stamped as he asked the question. 

‘ “His Majesty would have him arrested as your Majesty has done,” 
was my reply; “and after the trial he would be dealt with as was 
decided.” 

‘ “So shall I do!” he exclaimed, continuing liis advance towards the 
door slowly, and quite forgetful that the order had already been given 
for his execution. 

‘ “I shall inform Rooshun of your Majesty's commands,” said I, 
bowing as I passed him.' 

The unfortunate Ghafib and three of liis followers were thrown into 
jail, and heavy iron chains riveted on their wrists and ankles. At the 
same time, his wife and children were put under house-arrest and his 
property confiscated. On the tliird day of his imprisonment he was 
soundly flogged in the hope that he would disgorge the hiding-place 
of his treasure. The same night, in a dnmken rage, the king ordered 
that the Raja's right hand and nose be cut ott—but he was persuaded 
to relent by the Prime Minister, who feared the anger of the British 
Resident. 

The next day the Raja was again flogged. Six or seven days later, his 
servants were taken away from him and no one was permitted to enter 
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his cell. Consequently, the prisoner found himself without food or 
drink. 

Some days passed, while the Raja starved. The king ordered that all 
women of Ghalib Jang*s household should be brought on foot to the 
palace, to have their heads shaved on the following day and be turned 
out, stripped naked, into the streets. The women were brought, but in 
palanquins, for it seems that even the king*s servants were sorry for 
them. 

The Resident now intervened, and demanded an interview with the 
king. The king was still in bed, and sent the Minister to the Resident to 
request that he would not give himself the trouble to come, if the 
object was to relieve Ghalib Jang*s family, as he would forthwith order 
the females to be taken to their homes. The Minister had not been to 
the Resident for ten or twelve days. He prayed that the Resident would 
not speak harshly to the king on the subject of the treatment Ghalib 
Jang and his family had received, lest he, the Minister, should suffer 
himself. The Resident insisted upon an audience. He found the king 
sullen and doggedly silent. The Minister was present and spoke for his 
master. He denied what was known to be true, that the prisoner had 
been kept for two days and two nights without food or drink; but 
admitted that he had been tied up and flogged severely, and that the 
females of the family were still there, but he promised to send them 
back. He said that it was necessary to confiscate the property of the 
prisoner since he owed large sums to the state. The females were all 
sent back to their houses, and GhaUb Jang was permitted to have four 
of his servants in attendance upon him. 

The Resident reported all these things to the Government in Cal¬ 
cutta, who entirely approved of his proceedings; and desired that he 
would tell his Majesty that such savage and atrocious proceedings 
would ruin his reputation, and, if persisted in, ‘bring on consequences 
most injurious to himself\ 

A third person now enters this little drama of tyranny, for where 
there is a favourite, there is always an enemy to assist in his downfall. 
Raja Darshan Singh, of whom we shall hear more later, was a revenue 
contractor—a man who collected taxes in return for a percentage for 
himself. Outside Lucknow, he was one of the most powerful men in 
the kingdom of Oudh. Darshan Singh had often been thwarted by 
Ghalib Jang’s influence with the king. Revenge was at hand and 
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nothing could please the king more than to have his one-time favourite 
dealt with quietly, out of range of the Resident’s jaundiced eye. Ghalib 
Jang was ‘sold’ to Darshan Singh for a ‘consideration’, said to be three 
hundred thousand rupees. To cover up this mean transaction, the Prime 
Minister informed the Resident that the only way to save Ghahb Jang 
from the king’s punishment was to hand him over to Darshan Singh, 
who, the Minister maintained, was a friend of the condemned man 
and would see that he had a comfortable and honourable exile with his 
family and retainers. 

But the king was still to play with his victim once more. 

* “He must be disgraced,” said the king, “as raja never was disgraced 
before. Let liis turban and his dress be brought—liis sword and liis 
pistols.” 

‘All was done as the king ordered. According to Hindu ideas, an 
indignity offered to the turban is the same as if ofTered to the owner and 
ordinary wearer of it. A mehter^ or servant of the lowest class and rank— 
a sort of house-scavenger—was ordered into the presence; and there 
and then, in presence of us all, defiled the unconscious turban with 
hearty goodwill, to the king’s great satisfaction. With hearty goodwill, 
I say, did the mehter perform his part of the degradation; for, once 
defiled, none but himself would touch the turban or the clothes. They 
became, from that moment, liis own property; and, when dried, 
doubtless ornamented on gala-days afterwards liimself and liis wife. 

‘Next came the sword. It was broken into a hundred pieces by a 
sturdy blacksmith introduced for the purpose. The pistols came next. 
The son of Vulcan was about to smash them with his weighty hammer, 
when he thought of looking to see if they were loaded. They were 
loaded. He paused. The king observed the action and suspected the 
cause. 

‘ “Arc they loaded?” he asked vehemently. 

‘ “May the Refuge of the World look benevolently on his slave—the 
pistols are loaded,” was the blacksmith’s reply. 

‘ “Yah, Hyder! But said I not well the man was a traitor of the worst 
stamp? How say you, gentlemen, now!” exclaimed his Majesty, turning 
to us. “Was this an unpremeditated matter? You hear—the scoundrel’s 
pistols are loaded?” 

‘ “It was but his duty as a general to have his pistols loaded to defend 
your Majesty,” said the tutor firmly. 
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‘ “Ha! Say you so? Then, by Allah, I shall see if others think that a 
part of his duty. Let the captain of the bodyguard be called. I want him 
instantly.** 

‘The life of the unfortunate man hung again in the balance, to be 
decided by the slightest breath of air. We were cautioned not to intimate 
by look or sound anything to the captain as he entered. We knew that 
he wished well to Bakhtawar, as we did; and yet a word from him 
might now be the means of bringing down destruction on the accused! 
The captain entered, advancing towards the king with the usual salaam. 

‘ “Captain,** said the king, “was it the duty of Raja Bakhtawar 
Singh, that was—but raja and singh no longer—to wear his pistols 
loaded or unloaded?’* 

‘A life hung most probably on the answer. We awaited it in breath¬ 
less expectation. But the scene had been sufficient to inform the captain 
of the circumstances of the case: the waiting blacksmith, the king’s 
earnest manner, the pistols deposited on the table, our anxious counte¬ 
nances—and he gave his reply without hesitation. 

‘ “It is unquestionably the duty of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
General of your Majesty’s forces to be prepared for any sudden danger 
that might assail your Majesty. Their pistols would be useless un¬ 
loaded.*’ 

* “Let them be fired off and broken up, and then scattered to the 
winds,” said the king, seeing that he was foiled again.* 

Raja Darshan Singh was now to be given the opportunity to show 
the quality of his friendship. Ghahb Jang was placed in a cage and 
carried off to the Raja’s fort at Shahgunge. There, it was reported, 
snakes and scorpions were put into the cage to torment him. At 
Shahgunge he remained until the death of Nasir-ud-din some two 
years later, when he was released on payment of seven hundred 
thousand rupees. Apparently, all the floggings and the hunger had not 
loosened liis tongue. On his release, Ghalib Jang went to live at Cawn- 
pore in British territory, but he was later restored to his old position as 
chief of police. 


22 The Durgah of Hazrat Abbas 

Before we leave the hot-house of the king’s court for the bitter realities 
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of the world outside, we are to sec, not more of the king’s whims and 
pleasures, but one of the great festivals of the Muslim faith. 

The month of Muharram is the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Hasan and Husain, grandsons of the prophet Mohammed. In India, 
Hinduism has influenced the method of celebration and one sect of 
Muslims, the Sunnis, object to it as idolatry. But theological disputa¬ 
tion need not trouble us here. 

On the first day, a profound silence envelops the usually noisy city, 
and the streets are deserted. The second day sees masses of people, on 
foot, on horseback, or in palanquins, making their way to the Imam- 
baras—places where the rites of Muharram arc celebrated, where the 
taziay or model of the martyrs’ tomb, is kept. 

On the fifth day, a ceremony peculiar to Lucknow takes place, and 
the banners that have adorned the various Imambaras are taken in 
solemn procession to the Durgah of Hazrat Abbas. In fact, it was 
bound for this very place, and on such an occasion, that we earlier saw 
the Padshah Begum’s entourage. 

The Durgah was supposed to house the silver crest of the banner of 
Husain, brought back by an Indian traveller to Mecca. The Nawab 
Asaf-ud-daulah, who reigned from 1775 until 1797, erected the Durgah 
to house the relic, and it was named after Abbas Ali, the standard- 
bearer of Husain, who was said to have appeared in a dream to show 
the pilgrim where the relic had been buried. 

The fame of the Durgah became widespread and it soon became the 
custom to pay respect to the crest during the festival of Muharram. 

Mrs Meer Hassan Ali has left us a description of the Durgah and a 
procession to it. We could do no better than allow her to tell it in her 
own words. 

‘Both the rich and the poor are with equal favour admitted, at that 
interesting period of Muharram, to view the crest of their Leader, and 
present their own banners to be touched and tlius hallowed by the, 
to them, sacred relic. The crest is fixed to a staff, but no banner attached 
to it; this is placed within a high railing, supported by a platfoim, in the 
centre of the building; on either side splendid uanners are exhibited on 
these occasions. 

‘The Durgah is a square building, entered by flights ot steps from 
the court-yard; the banner of each person is conveyed through the right 
entrance, opposite the platform, where it is immediately presented to 
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touch the revered crest; this is only the work of a few seconds; that 
party moves on, and moves out to the left again into the court-yard; 
the next follows in rapid succession, and so on imtil all have performed 
this duty: by this arrangement, confusion is obviated; and, in the course 
of the day, perhaps forty or fifty thousand banners [something of an 
exaggeration] may have touched the Imam’s consecrated crest. On 
these occasions the vast population of Lucknow may be imagined by 
the almost countless multitude, of every rank, who visit this Durgah: 
there is no tax levied on the people, but the sums collected must be 
immense, since every one conscientiously offers something, according 
to his inclination or his means, out of pure respect to the memory of 
Husain. 

‘The order of procession, appointed by each noble proprietor of 
banners, to be consecrated at the Durgah, forms a grand spectacle. 
There is no material difference in their countless numbers; the most 
wealthy and the meanest subjects in the province make displays com¬ 
mensurate with their ability, whilst those persons who make the most 
costly exhibitions enjoy the greatest share of popular favour, as it is 
considered a proof of their desire to do honour to the memory of 
Husain and Hasan, their venerated Imams. 

‘A description of one, just passing my house, will give you a general 
idea of these processions—it belongs to a rich man of the city. A guard 
of soldiers surrounds four elephants, on which several men are seated, 
on pads or cushions, supporting the banners; the staffs of several arc of 
silver—the spread hand and other crests are formed of the same metal, 
set with precious stones. Each banner—they all resemble—is in the 
shape of a long scarf of rich silk, of bright florid colours, embroidered 
very deep at the ends, which are finished with gold or silver bulHon 
fringes; it is caught together near the middle, and tied with rich gold 
and silver cords and tassels to the top of the staff, just under the hand or 
crest. The silks, I observe, are of many different colours, forming an 
agreeable variety, some blue, purple, green, yellow, etc. Red is not 
used; being the Sunnis* distinguishing colour at Muharram it is care¬ 
fully avoided by the zealous Shahs—the Sunnis are violently opposed 
to the celebration of this festival. After the elephants, a band of music 
follows, composed of every variety of Native instruments, with drums 
and fifes; the trumpets strike me as the greatest novelty in their band; 
some of them are very long and powerful in their effect. 
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‘Next in the order of procession I observe a man in deep mourning, 
supporting a black pole, on which two swords are suspended from a 
bow reversed—the swords unsheathed glittering in the sun. The person 
who owns the banners, or his deputy, follows next on foot, attended 
by readers of the Marsiyah [funeral elegy] and a large party of friends 
in mourning. The readers select such passages as are particularly appli¬ 
cable to the part Abbas AH took in the affair at Karbala [the holy city], 
which is chanted at intervals, the procession pausing for that purpose. 

‘Then comes Duldul—the name of Husain’s horse at Karbala—that 
selected for the purpose is a handsome white Arab, caparisoned accord¬ 
ing to the olden style of Arabia: due care is taken to represent die 
probable sufferings of both animal and rider, by the bloody horsecloth 
—the red-stained legs—and the arrows apparently sticking in several 
parts of his body; on the saddle is fixed a turban in the Arabian style, 
with the bow and arrows—the bridle, etc., of very rich embroidery; the 
stirrups and mounting of soHd silver. The horse and all its attire are 
given after Muharram, in charity, to a poor Sayyid. Footmen, with the 
aftabgir and chauri [umbrella and fly-whisk]—pecuHar emblems of 
royalty in India—attend Duldul. The friends of the family walk near 
the horse; then servants of all classes, to fill up the parade, and many 
foot-soldiers, who occasionally fire singly, giving to the whole descrip¬ 
tion a mUitary effect.’ 


23 The Prime Minister’s Menhdi 

On the seventh day of the festival, a wedding is celebrated. It is a 
remembrance of the betrothal of Husain’s daughter Fatima to his 
nephew, Kasim. The ceremony is called a Menhdi —after the dye, 
henna, which in marriage ceremonies in the east is used to colour the 
hands and feet of the bride and bridegroom. 

On this occasion we are to watch the Menhdi of the Prime Minister 
of Oudh, which is to take place in the king’s Imambara, known as the 
Shah Najaf. This is named after, and designed co look Hke the tomb of 
Ah, son of Mohammed, which is a hundred and twenty miles south¬ 
west of Baghdad. The building was erected by Ghazi-ud-din, and he 
and his queen He buried in the mausoleum. 

The tomb is near the banks of the river Gumti, some distance from 
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the group of buildings that forms the royal palace. The entrance is 
through a large gateway of brick covered with polished plaster which 
has the appearance of marble, on either side of wliich are rooms set 
aside for die poor of the city—a sort of alms-house. The gateway leads 
to an outer court-yard. The building itself faces the gateway and is 
roughly a square based on a broad flight of steps and surmounted by a 
cupola. The floor is of black and white marble and the walls and dome, 
ornamented in plaster rehef, are heavily gilded. On the summit of the 
dome is an immense crown in silver-gilt. 

For the ceremony, the walls are covered with mirrors and from the 
ceiling hang great crystal chandehers glittering with hundreds of wax 
tapers. To add a fairy-tale touch, these are interspersed with amber, 
blue and green lamps—the hght is mellow and mysterious. 

In the centre of the building stands the king’s tazia of green glass 
surmounted by candles. On one side of the tazia is a large Hon in 
emerald glass and on the other a fish—a symbol of royalty. The room 
is hung with multi-coloured banners of fine silk. In the many little 
niches let into the walls, there are lances and swords, chain armour, a 
model of Mecca and of the tent of Husain—the last two, both made of 
pure silver. 

On the evening of the Prime Minister’s the citizens of 

Lucknow throng the Imambara, excitedly examining the decorations, 
but at the sound of musketry in the distance, the place is cleared by the 
king’s servants. 

‘They know their duty, and what is expected of them; whilst the 
people, on their part, still linger around the objects of their contempla¬ 
tions. Hustling and friendly pushing will not do—the gazers have not 
yet feasted their eyes, and will not be hustled out. How London police¬ 
men would clear the place of the fierce-looking, well-bearded, and 
well-armed Mussulmans I do not know; but the king’s messengers and 
peons adopt a very summary method of procedure. They have three 
times announced with a loud voice that the place must be cleared; and 
still hundreds are gathered round the tombs and round the silver 
models, and many gaping admirers still contemplate the dazzling lights. 
There is no time to be lost, and messengers and peons proceed forth¬ 
with to enforce the departure of the more tardy. Their bamboos are 
flourished, and well-thonged whips arc produced. Blows resound upon 
the backs of the lagging gazers—good sturdy blows, often, by no 
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means a joke—and the recipients growl and move on. Not a loiterer, 
however, returns the salute—the messengers and the peons have right 
on their side; this whipping and flagellation is the dustoor, the custom, 
and therefore must be right. Occasionally, a more than ordinarily 
severe stroke elicits a sudden facing round of the well-bearded floggec 
whilst the flogger still flourishes his cane or whip, and looks the indig¬ 
nant sufferer full in the face. Donkeys and dogs and even pigs (the most 
opprobrious of epithets to the ear of a Mussulman) they will call each 
other in irritated and rapid coUoquy; but still the loiterer moves on 
towards the door, however loudly or fiercely he may retort in words, 
rubbing the outraged part the while manfully, and wagging his beard 
violently in indignant remonstrance; without any answering blow, 
however—^no angry retaliation comes from the hand or dagger. 
Custom has decided the matter, and custom and right are synonymous 
cast of the Indus.’ 

At length aU is ready and the procession moves into the outer court. 
Elephants and horses, matchlock-men and bearers of presents crowd 
in, pushed tightly together. There are silver trays laden with sweet¬ 
meats and dried fruits, flowers and sweet jasmine. Fireworks are let off 
to light the sky. The women arrive in their covered palanquins. Bands 
fill the air with music. 

The horse who plays the role of Duldul is brought in and makes a 
circuit of the tazia, dchcately placing its hooves on the slippery, 
tessellated floor. To the waiting crowd, silver coins are scattered. 

This is not the end of the ceremonies of Muliarram—there is yet to 
come the burial of Husain, and for this a great mihtary funeral has been 
arranged. On the last day the procession forms. In front are the 
banner-carriers mounted on elephants, a band follows, and a sword- 
bearer. Then comes the horse Duldul, the royal umbrella held above 
him. There are men with gold and silver staffs, pennants and streamers, 
men carrying censers which waft the subtly cloying smell of oriental 
perfumes. Now the tomb-model, the trays of wedding presents, camels 
and elephants carrying the tents and weapons of Husain. 

The line of march is guarded by matchlock-men, who fire their 
weapons into the air as the crowd shouts tlie names of the martyrs 
‘Hasan, Husain’ until the air rumbles. At the burial ground, the tazia, 
the wedding presents, the trays of fruit and flowers are placed in the 
graves already prepared. 
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The procession disperses. The rich men go off to their homes to 
make gifts of food and money and clothes to the poor. The poor 
follow them—in anticipation. 


24 Mr Croupley Leaves Lucknow 

To the European servants of Nasir-ud-din, it became more and more 
obvious that the barber, de Russett, was the real ruler of the kingdom. 
Every bottle of wine or beer paid something into his pocket, every 
dancing-girl saw that profit went into the greasing of his ever open 
palm. 

The barber was allowed great hcence at court, particularly in the 
baiting of the king’s uncles who, on the death of his father Ghazi-ud- 
din, had conspired to keep him from the throne. There were incidents 
in which one imclc was forced to dance a Scottish reel with the barber, 
and, protesting, was stripped of his gorgeous clothes to be a laughing¬ 
stock to the king and his courtiers. Mr Croupley says he tried to inter¬ 
fere, but was threatened by the king with immediate imprisonment. 

Another uncle was made drunk on a fiendish mixture of brandy and 
madeira. His lolhng head interrupted the king’s view when he was 
intent on his dancing-girls. 

‘ “His head must be kept quiet, d—n him!” shouted the irritated 
sovereign. 

‘The barber was on his feet in a moment. He procured a piece of 
strong, fine twine and with it he approached the drunken Asoph. 
Dividing the twine into two equal parts, he tied one end of each piece 
firmly in each moustache. We could not conceive what his object was. 
The king looked on dehghted. The ingenuity of the tiling pleased him. 
A man who had not been accustomed to wield the razor, the comb and 
brush, and the curUng-tongs, would never have tied those pieces of 
cord so firmly in the long wiry hair. But what was to be done with the 
other ends? We were not left long in doubt. The old man opened his 
eyes once or twice during the operation, and uttered inarticulate 
sounds. But the wine and brandy he had taken were too powerful, and 
he speedily relapsed into imconsciousness. 

‘We were not left long in doubt as to the intention of the barber. 
He tied the ends of the twine, one to each arm of the chair on which 
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the old man sat—tied them firmly, caring Httle to what inconvenience 
he put the king’s uncle. The performances of the nautch-girls and the 
tumblers went on as before. They appeared to pay no attention to 
what passed at the table.’ 

Mr Croupley and another of the Europeans again protested and 
were told to leave the room. But the sufferings of the king’s uncle were 
not over. 

‘The barber reappeared with some fireworks just after we had left. 
The fireworks were let off just under the old man’s chair. The legs 
of the unfortunate uncle were intentionally scorched and burnt; and 
he seized the arms of the chair with his hands, and started to his feet. 
Two locks of hair were torn from his upper Up as he did so, and a 
portion of the skin with them. The blood flowed freely from the 
wound, and the drunkenness of the sufferer disappeared. He left the 
room, thanking the king for his entertainment, and regretting that the 
bleeding of his nose prevented him from remaining. All this was 
dissimulation. He knew that he had been barbarously treated—knew 
it right well; but he was too good a courtier to allow his indignation to 
appear.’ 

Mr Croupley and his friend decided to quit the palace, and reserved 
rooms at the palace of Constantia—then used, rather fitfully, as a place 
where European travellers could stay witliout cost. This they did on 
the expectation of immediate dismissal from the king’s service. But no 
such orders came. 

The treatment by the king of his uncles was not without its effect. 
Lucknow was in an uproar. The king’s troops, a motley lot as we have 
seen, were defeated by his family’s retainers, and a request for assistance 
from the East India Company’s forces was refused by the Resident. 
Negotiations were opened between the king and his relatives, with the 
Resident as go-between. Everything was arranged, and calm—of a sort 
—^prevailed. 

The barber, a fortnight or so after this particular incident, was sent 
by the king to Calcutta on a buying expedition, and Mr Croupley’s 
friend decided to make an effort to convince the king of tlie barber’s 
evil effect upon him. The king allowed himself to be convinced, 
reformed his drunken habits, and promised to banish the barber from 
his table on the return of the former favourite from Calcutta. For a 
week the court of Qudh almost became respectable. 
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But Mr dc Russett was no ordinary antagonist. 

*At length the news was brought to us one morning that the barber 
had arrived in Lucknow the preceding night. We were most anxious 
to know what would be the result. It was quite true; the barber had 
arrived, and attended the king early that very morning. We attended 
the private Durbar. The king’s head was in the hands of the favourite; 
I thought I saw a sneer of triumph on the countenance of the httle man 
as we entered. He saluted us cordially, however; and we returned his 
salutation. The king asked him of Calcutta, of his purchases, of the 
Governor-General, of the shipping, of the steamers; and the barber 
answered with his wonted discretion. 

‘ “I fear the king will never keep his promise,” said my friend, as 
we walked together towards our elephant to return home. 

‘ ‘‘If he does not, our days in Lucknow are numbered,” was my 
reply. 

‘ “Yes,” he answered, “it would be impossible to remain here, if 
things go on as they have been. No honest man could stand it.” 

‘It was decided between us that, if the barber took his usual place at 
the tabic that day, I should also take mine, to see the result, whilst my 
friend should refuse to join the party. 

‘There was no doubt that evening in our mind tliat the barber had 
resumed all liis former influence—no doubt whatever. Wc saw the 
king approach the ante-room, leaning on his arm as before. My friend 
left at once, and returned to his house on the other side of the Gumti. 

‘We entered the dining-room as usual after the king. He affected 
not to have observed the absence of one of liis principal courtiers until 
we were seated at the table. 

‘ “Where is our friend?” he asked. 

‘ “He has returned home, your Majesty,” was my reply. 

‘ “Ha—has he so! Wallah, but that was badly done! Let liim be sent 
for.” 

‘A messenger was dispatched across the river forthwith to my friend’s 
house in the park. The dinner proceeded—the barber occupying liis 
usual place, and performing his usual duties. 

‘The messenger returned. 

‘ “Where is he?” asked the king. 

‘ “The sahib sent his compUments and duty to the Refuge of the 
World,” said the messenger, “and begs to be excused.” 
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* “By my father’s beard, but he shall not be excused! Go back, you 
dog, and tell him he must come.” 

‘The messenger salaamed low, and departed again. 

‘The more substantial viands gave place to curry and rice. The 
savoury dish was perfuming the room when the messenger again 
entered. 

‘ “Well!” shouted the king in an angry voice; for the messenger was 
salaaming instead of speaking. 

* “The sahib hopes that the Asylum of the Universe will not com¬ 
mand liim to come—the Asylum of the Universe, says the saliib, knows 
why liis slave cannot come.” Such was the message. 

‘The king struck his fork down violently on the table. He always did 
so when vexed. 

‘ “Go back, go again,” he exclaimed vehemently, “and tell the 
saliib I shall come myself and bring him here, if he does not come. He 
would not treat his own king so; why does he me? Go, go.” 

‘A third time the messenger departed. Dessert was on the table, 
and a puppet-show was endeavouring to delight the Asylum of the 
World when he returned again. This time, however, the saliib heralded 
his own approach; and the messenger contented liimselfwith advancing 
to the threshold, as though he would say, There he is; you see I have 
brought liim. 

‘ “Come,” said the king when he saw liim, “come, my friend, sit 
down, and take a glass of wine with me. Yali Hyder, but there has 
been trouble enough to bring you here;” and the king pointed as he 
spoke to the vacant seat. 

‘ “Your Majesty must pardon me,” was the reply; “I told your 
Majesty I should never sit down to table again with that man,” pointing 
to tlie barber, “and I will not.” 

‘ “Pooh, pooh! Nonsense, my friend. Sit down, sit down. Bring a 
bottle of champagne for us.” 

‘But it was in vain that the king coaxed. The indignant Enghshman 
was not to be wheedled, and repUed firmly, again reminding the king 
of his promise. 

‘ “Boppery bopp!” exclaimed the distressed sovereign, “but what 
trouble you give me!” Here his Majesty rose from his chair; and 
ordering the barber and the captain of the guard to follow, he took 
the refractory courtier with him into an adjoining ante-room. 
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*A long conversation was the result—criminating and recriminating 
on both sides. The barber threw himself on the goodness of the king; 
the refractory sahib took care to remind his Majesty of his plighted 
word; the captain tried to act as peacemaker. As to the king, he was 
perplexed, and said little or nothing. At length he proposed that they 
should all join him in the dining-room in tumbler-bumpers of cham¬ 
pagne, and therein drown their quarrels. To this my friend would by 
no means consent; and the king then, fechng that he had exhausted all 
means of reconciliation, sighed, swore a little, threatened, took the 
barber’s arm, and walked into the dining-room. The refractory courtier 
returned home. 

‘ *'He is gone,” said the king, looking round the room again. 

‘ “His place can be easily supphed,” suggested the favourite. 

* “Let him go, d—n liim; to be sure it can.” And there it appeared 
as if the matter ended. But it was not to end there. My turn was to 
come next. 

*As the king’s eye looked over the guests at his table, it rested upon 
me. I was watcliing him at the time. Our eyes met. He turned quickly 
from me, and, putting his hand towards a bottle, muttered something 
about a glass of wine. I filled my glass, and the king filled his. His hand 
was on it, his head was turned towards me again, but with a pleasant 
expression no longer. His eyes flashed angrily. I raised my glass, and 
was muttering as usual, “God bless your Majesty”—such was the 
etiquette. But before the sentence was uttered, the king pettishly 
pushed his glass from him, spilling the wine, wliilst he thundered forth 
in an angry tone, “No, sir, 1 will not drink wine with you. You are a 
friend of his.” 

* “Your Majesty was a friend of his but yesterday,” was my reply, 
“and told him how much you valued him.” 

‘ “Do you hear him?” exclaimed the irritated despot; “do you hear 
him? Why does he dare to speak to me that way?” 

‘ “Your Majesty is fond of Englishmen,” I replied; “they speak their 
mind sometimes. But my presence is distasteful; I have delayed too 
long.” 

‘I arose as I spoke, and walked towards the door. I heard the king 
swearing and striking the table violently with his fork as I went out. 

’That very night my friend received an order to leave the king’s 
house, in which he lived. The messengers were commanded to throw 
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his property out of it if he delayed; but the Nawab was not disposed to 
execute these orders harshly. He had a wholesome fear of Europeans; 
and his servants assisted in removing the various articles to Constantia, 
where apartments had already been taken for the discarded courtier 
and his family. 

*As for me, my removal was speedily accomplished. Unencumbered 
as I was by wife or family, I was not long in having everything I 
possessed removed. Before morning dawned, we were both lodged in 
Constantia, and had placed ourselves under the protection of the 
Resident, who communicated with the Nawab on the subject, remind¬ 
ing him that for any inj ury that befell us he should be held responsible. 

‘We remained quietly together for a few days in Constantia. When 
our arrangements had all been made, we sailed down the Gurnti to 
the Ganges, and were speedily on our way to Calcutta.^ 

So ended Mr Croupley’s service with an eastern king. Twenty 
years later, with the aid of William Knighton, he was able to put his 
experiences on record. 


25 Heirs to the Throne 

After Mr Croupley’s departure, the barber had not much longer to 
go himself and, one night—reading the omens correctly—he fled to 
Cawnpore. After his departure, Nasir-ud-din had only four months 
to hve. 

During the reign of the favourite, every drop of wine drunk by the 
king had been bottled under the supervision of the barber. After his 
departure, the king’s fear of poison grew, and he obtained liis drinking 
water from a small well in the palace, wliich was kept locked as was 
the cupboard containing his water jar. The keys were suspended around 
his neck by a golden chain. Two sisters were responsible tor drawing 
water for the king’s use, and after his death they were said to have 
poisoned him. 

The problem of succession in an eastern kingdom is always a difficult 
one; in Oudh it w'as made even more so by the actions of Nasir-ud-din 
himself 

Of the wives of Nasir-ud-din, we have noticed only a European, 
Miss Walters, but the principal wife was a granddaughter of the Mogul 
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Emperor, Shah Alam. This ‘beautiful young woman of exemplary 
character’, as Sleeman describes her, was so appalled at her marriage 
that soon after it she retired to her own palace and refused to allow 
the king inside. She was given a small pension and soon forgotten. 
At the time of this marriage, Nasir-ud-din was still heir to the throne. 
Other wives and concubines followed, and one—Afzal Mahal—gave 
birth to a male heir in 1825. The boy was named Munna Jan. A wet- 
nurse was immediately called for, and one of the candidates for the 
appointment was a certain Dulari who, the quality of her milk satisfy¬ 
ing the royal physicians, became the foster-mother of the new prince. 

This Dulari was the daughter of a Hindu who had borrowed sixty 
rupees from a neighbour, Fatteh Murad, to buy cloth. Unfortunately, 
he soon afterwards died, and liis widow and Dulari—then five years 
old—were seized and imprisoned for debt. On the mother leaving her 
daughter as security, however, she was released to cam money to pay 
off the debt. The creditor’s sister, finding Dulari a pretty and obliging 
child, brought her up as her own daughter; but later, discovering her 
in a rather too compromising position with a member of the family— 
one Rustum—she forced them to marry. Fatteh Murad now died and 
his widow turned Dulari and Rustum out of the house. They made for 
Fatteh Murad’s aunt, who was governess in the house of a noble near 
Lucknow. Dulari’s reputation was, however, somewhat dubious, and 
the aunt would not allow them in the Nawab’s house, although she 
helped the couple with food and clothes. Rustum soon took himself 
off as groom to a trooper in the king’s cavalry. Dulari, who had 
already given birth to a son named Muhammad Ali, now bore a 
daughter—but, in Sleeman’s words, ‘she had cohabited with a black¬ 
smith and an elephant-driver in the neighbourhood, and it became a 
much-vexed question whether the son and daughter resembled most 
Rustum, the blacksmith, or the elephant-driver: all, however, were 
agreed upon the point of Dulari’s backslidings.* It was this Dulari who 
came to nurse Munna Jan. 

No sooner, however, did the baby’s father catch a glimpse of its 
nurse than he decided to marry her, and he persuaded his father Ghazi- 
ud-din to allow him to do so in 1826. Dulari’s position was now 
assured and the vultures, in the guise of her relatives, descended on the 
fat carcass of the Heir-Apparent. All were given positions of trust and 
the men created Nawabs. Only one suffered by Dulari’s good fortune. 
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When her husband, Rustum, hearing the glad news, ventured to claim 
his share he was arrested and imprisoned in a fort. He was not to be 
released until Nasir-ud-din died. 

Soon after, in 1827, Nasir-ud-din became king, and Dulari—now 
called Mahka Zamani, or Queen of the Age, and first consort—set 
about consolidating her position by making alliances for her son and 
daughter. The son, now called Kaiwan Jah, was married to a daughter 
of one of Ghazi-ud-din’s brothers, and the daughter to the son of the 
eldest son of the late king. Western readers, with their knowledge of 
western monarcliies and the rights of primogeniture, may wonder why 
tliis prince had not been in Hne for the throne. The explanation is 
simple. Mohammedan law excludes from inheritance the sons of a 
person who has died before his own father. Therefore, if the eldest son 
of a reigning king should die before his father, his sons are excluded 
from the succession, and the crown goes to the second son—as it did 
in the case of Nasir-ud-din. The marriages of Dulari’s children were 
celebrated with royal pomp and expense. Apart from tliis, and an 
income of six htmdrcd thousand rupees for incidental expenses, Dulari 
demanded and received from the king the fantastic acknowledgement 
that her son, Kaiwan Jah, was actually his own eldest son and heir to the 
throne. 

In November and December 1827, the king declared to the Resident 
that Kaiwan Jah was his son and heir, and on the Resident reminding 
him that it was common gossip in Lucknow that the boy was three 
years old before he had set foot in the palace, the king nevertheless 
stuck to his statement. He even wrote a personal letter to the Governor- 
General repeating his declaration—and it was Kaiwan Jah whom we 
saw welcoming Lord Combermere on his visit to Oudh. 

The affair now becomes even murkier, but first we must go back a 
httle in time, to the birth of Munna Jan. 

At that time, the reigning king Ghazi-ud-din declared to the 
Resident that Munna Jan was not his grandson, and that Nasir-ud-din 
merely pretended that the cliild was his son in order to please the 
Padshah Begum. This statement, however, seems to have been made 
only to hurt the Padshah Begum, for, just before his death, Ghazi- 
ud-din declared that after all he bcHeved Munna Jan to be really his 
grandson. In 1830, however, the Resident after exhaustive inquiries— 
rendered useless by the impossibility of outsiders, especially Enghsh 
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metty penetrating the secrets of the harem—maintained that Munna Jan 
was not Nasir-ud-din’s son. 

In February 1832, Dulari now being out of favour, Nasir-ud-din 
declared to the Resident that neither Kaiwan Jah nor Munna Jan was 
his son and, as the Resident reported to the Governor-General, asked 
him to assure the British Government that ‘both reports, as to these 
boys being sons of his, were false, and arose from the same cause, 
bribery and ambition; that Malika Zamani had paid many lakhs of 
rupees to influential people about him to persuade him to call her son 
his, and declare him Heir-Apparent to the throne; and that Fazl Ali had 
done the same to induce others to persuade him to acknowledge Munna 
Jan to be his son. But, said his Majesty, I know positively that he is not 
my son, and my father knew the same.* To clinch this statement 
absolutely, the Minister, Agha Mir, assured the Resident that the king 
had not cohabited with Afzal Mahal for two years before Munna Jan 
was born. There is no doubt that the statement was false and that 
Munna Jan was really the king*s son—^he even looked and behaved like 
him. His repudiation was the means of keeping Nasir-ud-din estranged 
from the Padshah Begum, who loved the boy and kept him near her 
always. By advising the king not to acknowledge his son, the Minister 
kept out of the palace—and the government—the vital and imperious 
widow of Ghazi-ud-din. But if Nasir-ud-din had done his best to 
prevent Munna Jan’s succession after his death, the Begum, as we shall 
see, was to make an attempt on the throne for her beloved protege. 
When he died, Nasir-ud-din had acknowledged no heir to the throne 
of Oudh. 


26 The Night of the King-Makers 

The Government in Calcutta had long been prepared for the death 
of Nasir-ud-din. In 1832, the Resident had been instructed to recognize 
an uncle of the king, Nasir-ud-daulah—the third son of Sa’adat Ali—as 
successor. But Nasir-ud-din*s adoptive mother, the Padshah Begum, 
and Munna Jan, who the king had twice denied was his son, were 
to make a bid for the throne. 

About half-past seven on the night of 7 July 1837, a functionary 
of the court came to the Resident and reported that Nasir-ud-din was 
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either dead or dying. Colonel Low wrote a note to the Brigadier 
commanding the Company’s troops, ordering him to hold a thousand 
men ready to march to the Residency. The Resident intended to place 
his own men at the palace gates and the treasure-houses, but for some 
reason he did not tell the Brigadier. 

Some three hours before the report was made to the Resident, the 
king’s Minister had ordered Captain Magness—who commanded a 
corps of infantry and six guns in the Oudh service, as well as a squadron 
of cavalry—to take his force to the south entrance to the palace. 

The Resident, accompanied by his assistant, the Residency surgeon, 
and a sepoy guard, took himself off to the palace. There he found the 
king dead on his bed, the body still warm. The surgeon opened a vein 
in the king’s arm and blood flowed freely—but there were no other 
signs of life. 

Captain Patou, the Resident’s assistant, mounted double sentries on 
the iimer doors of the palace, on the chief buildings and store-rooms, 
and seals were placed on the jewel boxes of the king. The night was 
very dark, and torch bearers were stationed at the doors. 

All was still quiet as Colonel Low and his little party returned to 
the Residency. Once there, he wrote again to the Brigadier instructing 
him to move five companies of troops to the palace, and all his troops 
and artillery to the city. The barracks were about four and a half miles 
from the palace. The Resident then prepared a document to be signed 
by the new king declaring that he was prepared to sign a new treaty 
with the British. It was now one o’clock in the morning of 8 July. 

Captain Shakespear, another assistant, attended by three officials 
of the late king, went to the house of Nasir-ud-daulah. Here there was 
some delay, for the old man—who had been ill for some time—had 
retired for the night. Nevertheless, the document was signed and 
Captain Shakespear returned to the Residency. 

Colonel Low now once again left for the palace and sent an escort to 
bring the new king to him. Nasir-ud-daulah arrived, shaken and tired, 
and after a short conversation, was left in a small room to rest before 
being placed on the throne, and crowned. The Resident and three of 
the new king’s sons sat on a verandah facing the river, discussing the 
ceremonies and who should take part in them. It was now after three 
o’clock in the morning. 

Suddenly the conversation was interrupted. The Padshah Begum 
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and the pretender, Mimna Jan, with a large body of armed men were 
on their way to seize the throne. 

The situation in the city was out of control. The Company’s troops 
had still not arrived. About midnight, the Resident had been assured 
by one of the dead king’s ministers that strong bodies of state troops 
were in the city to prevent the Begum moving, but the Resident, a 
man of experience in the ways of ministers, had sent one of his own 
men with two troopers to warn the Begum to stay where she was. 
When they got there, they found the Begum about to enter her 
palanquin, surrounded by a ruffianly mob of armed men. A message 
was sent to the Resident saying she was coming merely for the 
privilege of looking upon the dead body of the king. Before anything 
could be done, she had entered the north-west gate of the palace. A 
squadron of native cavalry and armed infantry were sent against her 
but, wisely perhaps, disappeared to their own homes. There was still 
no sign of the Brigadier and the Company’s men. 

Captain Paton rushed to the gate. To defend it were a party of 
sepoys and a few attendants. Shouting to the mob, that they would be 
treated as rebels against the lawful king, had no effect and Captain 
Paton sent a message to the Resident that he could not hold the gate. 
The mob had now brought up an elephant to batter down the door. 
The first time it failed, and drew back trumpeting; a second assault, and 
half the great door smashed inwards, the mob bursting through after it. 
Captain Paton was beaten to the ground by sticks and the butt-ends of 
muskets, and so, too, was liis remaining attendant, a messenger called 
Mukun. Mukun struggled up and, covered with blood, made his way 
through the crowd until he reached an advance force of the Company’s 
troops. An advance party was hustled ahead and arrived just in time to 
save Captain Paton from death. 

In a few minutes, all the court-yards of the palace were filled with 
armed and shouting men. Nothing could stop them, and soon the 
palace, except for the women’s quarters and the room in which lay the 
body of the dead king, was alight with their torches. The Resident soon 
found himself separated from the new king, who lay cowering in his 
small room while the pretender—to the accompaniment of shouts and 
the bursting of muskets—was carried triumphantly to the Throne 
Room. 

The Resident believed that if he could talk to the Begum he would 
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convince her that she could not keep the pretender on the throne once 
she had got him there, and in order to gain time until the troops 
arrived he persuaded a rebel sentry to take a message to her. The 
Begum sent one of her servants to escort him to the Throne Room. 

There he found a scene of considerable bizarrerie—Munna Jan was 
about to place himself on the throne. Armed men, shouting excitedly, 
surrounded him. At the foot of the throne sat the Begum in her 
palanquin. To add one more exotic ingredient, the band struck up 
God Save the King as the Resident entered. A ragged salute from 
blunderbusses and guns followed. A party of dancing-girls began to 
perform at the other end of the hall and the crowd shouted congratu¬ 
lations, waving spears, muskets, and matchlocks in the air—which was 
heavy with the fumes of a thousand torches. 

The Resident and his assistants were being harried by the mob, 
muskets were fired close to their ears and sword-points pushed against 
their chests. The Resident told the Begum that if anything happened 
to them, vengeance would be swift and salutary. Besides, the rightful 
king had succeeded. Some of her followers, afraid that she might hsten 
to the Resident, grabbed liim by his neck-cloth, dragged hijii to the 
throne, and demanded that he make his offerings to the king they had 
placed there. One of the Begum’s officials, seeing the danger the 
Resident was in, seized his arm and, shouting that it was the Begum’s 
order that he be taken to the garden, pushed him through the crowd. 
In the garden, they found Colonel Monteith and five companies of 
sepoys. 

The Begum hoped for a rising in the city to draw the British away 
from the palace, and in the city rioting had begun. The Begum now 
asked the Resident to come to her but he refused, offering her safe 
conduct if she surrendered and the payment of a pension promised by 
the late king, of fifteen thousand rupees a month for hfe. The Begum 
refused to come down and Colonel Low, taking out his watch, told 
her emissary that if his orders were not obeyed witliin a quarter of an 
hour artillery would open fire on the Throne Room. 

Within the palace, the new king, Nasir-ud-daulah, still remained 
unnoticed, though liis sons had been taken as hostages by the rebels. 
Soon the quarter of an hour passed and the guns opened fire. Soon, too, 
at the point of the bayonet, the rooms were cleared. The pretender, 
who was only a boy, was found hiding in a small recess under the 
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throne; the Begum, still in her palanquin, in an adjoining room. Both 
were taken to the Residency. 

By nine o’clock the palace had been cleared. The Resident was 
anxious that the coronation should take place as soon, and as pubhcly, 
as possible. Bodies were removed from the Throne Room and a rather 
hasty cleaning“Up put in hand. The old man—rather naturally some¬ 
what agitated and upset—was soothed down by the Resident, hustled 
to the Throne Room and proclaimed king, as Muhammad Ali Shah, 
surrounded by British troops and such nobles as had discovered early 
enough who had won the tussle for the throne. The Begum and 
Munna Jan were later escorted into exile in British territory. 



INTERLUDE 


Cripple and a Cypher 


^MUHAMMAD ALlWaS a 
cripple, a respectable old man 
who had never dreamt of 
royalty . . . [Amjad Alij has 
made liimsclf a cypher; he has 
let go the reins of Government.' 

Sir Henry Lawrence, 1845 




A Piece of Carelessness 

As PART OF that night of king-making which brought the old and 
respectable Muhammad Ah to the throne of Oudh, we saw the 
Resident, with excellent foresight, getting the old man*s signature to 
an agreement accepting a new treaty if he was placed on the throne. 
All this, and the events of the night of 7 July, were communicated to 
the Governor-General in Calcutta. On 19 July the Resident received 
his Government’s reply. His actions were approved but the document 
signed by the king was not considered dignified—a moment of un¬ 
characteristic sensitivity on the part of the Government of India. The 
document was abandoned and the king received in its place a charming 
letter from Lord Auckland, the new Governor-General. But whatever 
the courtesies, a new treaty there must be. As part of its ill-fitting policy 
of deference, however, the Home Government insisted that negotia¬ 
tions should be based ‘upon reason and right and not upon demand and 
submission*. Unfortunately the sentiment was not allowed to inform 
the act. 

On 28 July the Resident informed the king that he had an iinpoitant 
communication from the Governor-General to dehver to him, and 
waiting upon his Majesty to do so, he found the king sitting up in bed 
wearing a nightgown, suffering from rheumatism, but in good spirits. 
All his relations, the great officers of his court, and others were present 
to hear pubhely his recognition by the British. A despatch to the 
Governor-General records the conversation. ‘The king assured the 
Resident, that the arrival of this recognition, and its pubhc announce¬ 
ment, would greatly strengthen his hands in the exercise of public 
duties, for during the last few days bad reports had been industriously 
circulated by evil-disposed persons to the effect, that the delay in the 
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recognition of his succession to the throne by the paramount power in 
India, had arisen from discussions between the members of the Govern¬ 
ment in Calcutta, as to the amount of money to be taken on the 
occasion from the new king, as the price of his sudden elevation; and 
that no letter was to be presented by the Resident xmtil the money was 
paid, or security given for its punctual payment; that the Governor- 
General liimself wanted two crores of rupees, but some members of the 
Government would be satisfied with a crore and a half each, and others 
even with one crore each, provided that these sums were paid forth¬ 
with/ In relating this story, which the Resident had heard from many 
others within the last few days, the king observed, ‘that he was too 
well acquainted with the character for honour and justice of the 
Honourable Company’s Government, to give the slightest credit to 
such scandal, the more especially since no demand of the kind had 
been made on the accession of either of the last two kings, who were 
known to be rich, while he was equally well known to be poor; but 
that nothing but the arrival of this despatch confirming him on the 
throne, could convince many, even well-disposed persons, of the utter 
groundlessness of such wicked rumours; that many poor but respect¬ 
able persons, who had been weak enough to beheve such rumours, 
would feel much rcHeved when they heard the salutes which were now 
being fired, for they had apprehended, that they might be severe 
sufferers by being compelled to contribute their own property, in 
order to enable him to make up the peshkash, or tribute, required 
by the British Government, since the late king has squandered 
the ten crores, which he found in the treasury on the death of his 
father.’ 

In speaking as he did, Muhammad Ali showed his appreciation of 
the still dangerous situation in Oudh, for, without the pubHc sanction 
of the paramount power, the British, other pretenders to the throne 
besides Munna Jan might have made attempts on the throne, using the 
fear of the people as a lever. 

On 18 September 1837 the king affixed his signature to a new treaty. 
This document stated that by the treaty of 1801 the British were 
obliged to defend the territory of Oudh, and had done so; that the 
number of troops permitted to the king by this treaty had been increased 
by the king’s ministers; that the document of 1801 had called for an 
improved government in Oudh but provided no way of enforcing 
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such an improvement and that this lack of power had ‘exposed the 
British Government to the reproach of imperfectly fulfilling its 
obligation to the Oudh people*. 

The new treaty, therefore, graciously permitted the king to keep his 
inflated army, subject to reduction if the British thought it had got too 
big, and that part of the force should be British officered at an annual 
cost to the king of one milhon six hundred thousand rupees! As the 
treasury was empty this force would not be organized until March 
1839. Sa*adat Ali had given up nearly half of his territory in 1801 to 
assure no further payments for British ‘protection*; Muhammad Ali 
was now to pay for it as well! 

The treaty further provided that the king was to take measures, in 
concert with the Resident, for improving the police, revenue, and 
Judicial administration. In the event of his failing to attend to advice, 
‘and if (wliich God forbid) gross and systematic anarchy, oppression, 
and misrule should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oudh 
dominions, such as seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, the 
British Government reserves to itself the right of appointing its own 
officers to the management of whatsoever portions of the Oudh 
territory, either to a small or to a great extent, in which such misrule 
as that above alluded to may have occurred, for so long a period as it 
may deem necessary; the surplus receipts in such case, after defraying 
all charges, to be paid into the king’s treasury, and a true and faithful 
account rendered to his Majesty of the receipts and expenditure of the 
territories so assumed.’ In this event the Governor-General-in-Council 
would ‘endeavour to maintain as far as possible (with such improve¬ 
ments as they may admit of) the native institutions and forms of 
administration within the assumed territories, so as to facilitate the 
restoration of those territories to the Sovereign of Oudli, when the 
proper period for such restoration shall arrive*. The king signed the 
treaty with natural reluctance. 

The situation now became even more sinister. The treaty itself was 
well in the tradition of banditry hallowed by fifty years of bad relations 
between the British and Oudh. But that banditry was at least open, the 
bullying could be seen by horrified onlookers (though there seldom 
were any). The peculiar character of Lord Auckland is now the 
instrument. Weak and charming, he was overwhelmingly conscious of 
pride, a personal pride which he did not choose to distinguish from 
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the public position of Governor-General of India. His identification 
with the state of which he was the head was as unreasonable and as 
dogmatic as that of Louis XIV. 

In London, the treaty was rejected by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company for reasons that did them credit; they thought 
the new king, whose character seemed so different from that of liis 
predecessor, should be allowed a fair trial under the old conditions. 
The Directors, however, wanted the annulment of the treaty to appear 
as an ‘act of grace* from the Government of India and not as the result 
of superior authority in England. The Governor-General was therefore 
permitted to tell the king in his own way. 

Auckland was perplexed. The organization of the new auxiliary 
force was well under way. Other problems, particularly Afghanistan, 
were muddling his aristocratic wits. Auckland, beheving that his pride 
would suffer if he told the king that the treaty had been abandoned, 
‘betrayed*—as J. W. Kaye was later to write—‘an absence of moral 
courage not easily to be justified or forgiven*, and told the king that 
only the clause demanding a subsidy for British troops had been 
annulled. To make it even worse, Auckland covered up liis action by 
suppressing and garbling documents to such an extent that the next 
Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, was not even aware that the treaty 
was a dead letter. The text of the treaty had appeared in a British 
Government publication and Colonel Sleeman thought the abandoned 
treaty still in force in 1853! There were to be serious consequences from 
what one modern English historian (P. E. Roberts) was generous to 
describe as ‘an inexcusable piece of carelessness*. 


The Edens and ^Neighbour Oudh" 

We have seen George Eden, Earl of Auckland, in the preceding section, 
only as a suppressor of treaties—a great Whig noble encased in the 
amber of his monstrous pride. But it is wise, when one is concerned 
with an historic action, to illuminate it, if only a httle, with a more 
intimate view of the protagonists. As the skeleton is only the frame¬ 
work of a man, so facts are only the scaffolding of historical truth. 

We are fortunate in having at hand the material by which Auckland, 
a languid, gracious, and punning gentleman, can live again for us. 
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That material is a diary kept by his sister, Emily Eden, which has been 
described by Edward Thompson as ‘witty, vivacious, skilled in percep¬ 
tion of all that lay on the surface, the best book written by any foreigner 
merely visiting India*. A large claim but, on the whole, a just one. The 
superficiahty of Miss Eden’s journal reflects the superficiahty of the 
Governor-General and his perception—it is a swift view into the 
closed room of a ruler of India. The journal is worth reading, for it 
gives a picture of the India of the British before the great Mutiny of 
1857 with a reahsm that cannot be found anywhere else. Here we 
must be content with only that part that serves the purpose of this 
book. Emily’s sister, Faimy, also accompanied her brother and kept a 
journal wliich helps to fill out the gaps left by her sister. 

Auckland began his period of oflice (he arrived in 1836) with a tour 
‘up-country’, lasting from October 1837 until March 1840. An 
incredible length of time, in a world without the telegraph, for a ruler 
to be absent from the seat of government. 

In December, the vast cortege of the Governor-Gcnerars camp 
reached Cawnpore, a garrison station in British territory on the border 
of the kingdom of Oudh. There Auckland made a state entry along 
Hnes of cavalry as the guns roared their salute. 

Protocol was to prevent Auckland from going to Lucknow and 
seeing the new king, Muhammad Ah, who was confined to liis bed 
by what was, apparently, chronic rheumatism and the king’s son, ‘the 
Heir-Apparent’ as the British called him, was instead to pay a state 
visit to the Governor-General’s camp. On the day of Auckland’s 
arrival, four aides-de-camp were sent to the prince (or Nawab, as he 
was known) whose camp was some way off, to inquire after his health 
and to tell him of the Durbar to be held the following day. Fanny 
records, rather amusingly, that if only tliree aides-de-camp had gone, 
the Nawab would have been ill. 

At seven the next morning, the same four, now niounted on 
elephants, set oflf to the Nawab’s camp to invite him formally, and at 
eight he was seen approaching with his train of elephants, all gor¬ 
geously decked with cloth of gold and surmounted by jewelled how- 
dahs. Lord William Osborne and Mr. Colvin were sent to meet him 
while Auckland got up and began to dress. 

*I went to George’s room,’ Fanny wrote home, ‘and found him 
putting on his very goldest coat, star and ribbon, and cocked hat, and 
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in a frenzy of indignation at having to set off on an elephant—that 
figure, at that hour in the morning.’ 

The Governor-General, still a trifle angry at having to appear in his 
official cocoon but, of course, not showing it, met the Nawab at the 
entrance to the camp. 

‘When the prince of Oudh got off his elephant, George had to 
embrace him three times,’ Fanny wrote. ‘We shook hands with him. 
I nearly made a snatch at the great emerald he wore on his thumb. 
He wore a turban of jewels and gold cloth, an aigrette of diamonds 
with two great emerald pears hanging from it—his vest and tunic 
absorbing a quantity of jewels, too. He had two sons with him, very 
fair looking boys, and a Uttle rouged.’ 

Emily now continues the story. ‘Each individual is on an elephant, 
and the shock at the meeting was very amusing. A great many howdahs 
were broken, and it is a mercy that some of the people were not killed, 
for the Nawab scatters money as he goes along, and the natives get 
under the elephants to find it. G. [George Auckland] and the Nawab 
embrace on meeting, and the visitor gets into the howdah of the 
visited, in wliich friendly fashion they arrived. 

‘F. [Fanny] and I had taken our places in the Durbar tent on the left 
hand of his lordship, and Mrs A. and Mrs B. and Mrs J. and Mrs Y. 
behind us. We could not ask any of the ladies of the station, for want 
of room. 

‘The Durbar and the speeches and compliments were all the same as 
usual, except that this is a real king’s son, so that the presents that G. 
gave were really handsome, and also he is the first native who has 
eaten with us. 

‘St. Cloup [the Eden’s French chef] gave us a magnificent breakfast. 
G. sugared and creamed the Nawab’s tea, and the Nawab gave him 
some pilau. Then he put a shce of buttered toast (rather cold and 
greasy) on one place for me, and another for F., and B. [Macnaghten] 
said in an imposing tone, “His Royal Highness sends the Burra Lady 
this, and the Choota Lady that,” and we looked immeasurable grati¬ 
tude. At the end of breakfast, two hookahs were brought in, that the 
chiefs might smoke together, and a third for Colonel L. [Low] the 
British Resident, that his consequence might be kept up in the eyes of 
the Lucknowites, by showing that he is allowed to smoke at the 
Governor-General’s table. The old khansamah [butler] wisely took care 
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to put no tobacco in G.*s hookah, though it looked very grand, and 
imposing with its snake and rose-water. G. says he was quite distressed; 
he could not persuade it to make the right kind of bubbling noise. 

‘After breakfast we went back to the Durbar, and the presents were 
given and dresses of honour to two of liis suite, and altogether it was a 
two hours business. However, it was really a fine sight, though tedious. 
I got Mr D. to change places with me, and made an excellent sketch of 
this immensely fat prince with his pearls and emeralds and gold, and G. 
by his side. Prince Henry [of Orange] was charmed with the show, and 
said to Giles, who evidently possesses his confidence, “I hope the king 
of Lucknow shall give me presents, because I may keep them; may you 
keep them, if you get any?” Giles said, “No; he was the Governor- 
General’s servant, and could not be allowed to keep presents.” “Oh! 
say you are my servant, and then B. cannot touch your presents,” 
Prince Henry said. Giles told me the story with a grin of delight, and I 
could only say with Falstaft, “He is indeed the most comparative, 
rascalliest, sweet young prince. Indeed, able to corrupt a saint.” * 

The next day was a Sunday and with it came Divine Service—in a 
tent. To Emily ‘it was unnatural’ despite an excellent sermon ‘that we 
were kneeling just where the prince of Lucknow and his son, and their 
turbanned attendants, were sitting on Saturday at the Durbar, and 
there was nobody except G. with whom I felt any real communion of 
heart and feelings’. The next day was to bring something almost 
equally distressing. 

It was customary for presents to be exchanged on the meeting of 
princes. In times past the officers of the East India Company had been 
permitted to keep those offered to them. Many a future had been made 
that way and many a seat in Parliament bought, back in England. 
Unfortunately these gracious days had long since gone, and the presents 
were now sold by the Company or used as gifts to other native princes. 
Poor Emily was, for a moment, to regret it very much. 

‘Tuesday morning the prince of Oudh returned our breakfast by 
one at his tents, which were pitched about five miles off. F. and I went 
in the carriage till the last minute, when we had to get on our elephants, 
but the other poor wretches had to come jolting along the whole way. 
The prince of Oudh’s tents are very large, and he had asked the whole 
station, and with his quantity of troops and odd-looking attendants, it 
was a very curious sight, and he did it in a very gentlemanlike way. 
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‘The presents were very magnificent. He had had two diamond 
combs made on purpose for F. and me, mounted in an European 
fashion. They are worth at least £1,500 apiece, and what distresses B. 
is that they are of no use to give again, as natives can make no use 
whatever of them; there were also two lovely pairs of ear-rings, a 
single uncut emerald drop, with one large diamond at the top, really 
beautiful stones, not those that are so common here, full of flaws. The 
trays of shawls were just as usual, but the jewels had been made up on 
purpose, and the prince of Oudh asked leave to show them to us 
himself, though it is the general and foolish custom to take no notice of 
what is given. 

‘This is the first time the presents have excited my cupidity. Not 
the combs—I am grown too old for a comb; but those emerald ear¬ 
rings! I should like them, should not you? They will be sold probably 
at Delhi.’ 

Fanny and Emily were now to visit Lucknow. Their brother was 
to stay in Cawnpore, for the old king was still confined to his bed. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the party set off in two buggies 
which took them to a bridge of boats, the frontier of Oudh. There 
they changed to elephants as, for three miles, sand made the way 
unsuitable for carriages. But soon they were able to exchange the 
rolling of the howdah for a ‘palanquin carriage’. 

‘Our own twelve horses took us by stages of five miles to a tent of 
the king of Oudh’s, which he had had pitched for us, and where his 
cook had made a grand luncheon for us. Then three relays of his 
horses took us on to Lucknow. His postilions were dressed much like 
our own, and drove very tolerably; but the road was so awfully bad, 
we were shaken about the carriage most uncomfortably and covered 
with dust. The king sent guards for us all the way, such beautiful 
figures! all scarlet and green, with brass basins on their heads, and 
shields and spears.’ 

Soon they were welcomed at the Residency and, after settling a 
tedious problem with the servants, set out to visit the sights. They 
saw the tomb of Sa’adat Ali, General Martin’s great house ‘Constantia*, 
went to the Dilkusha which they found ‘very pretty’, and to a tomb 
‘where there are silver tigers as large as life, a silver fish, a silver mosque 
and all sorts of curiosities, and priests who read the Koran night and 
day. ... In the afternoon, we went to see the Imambara and Rumi 
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Darwaza, two of the most magnificent native buildings I have seen 
yet. About a week of hard sketching would have been really pleasant 
amongst them, and we had only half an hour. However, we saw a 
great deal for the time, and we are uncommonly lucky in our weather. 
It is just right, a sort of spring afternoon; very pleasant/ 

Again they were to be received by the ‘prince of Lucknow’, the 
Heir-Apparent. In place of Lord Auckland and as his representative, 
had come Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Secretary to the Governor- 
General who was four years later to be murdered at Kabul. Emily 
disguises him in her journal as Mr B. 

‘It was much the same meeting as that at Cawnpore; but the prince 
gave us afterwards a breakfast in the palace, which we wanted to 
see very much, and which was quite as Arahian-Ni^htish as I meant 
it to be. 

‘The throne is gold, with its canopy and umbrella and pillars covered 
with cloth of gold, embroidered in pearls and small rubies. Our fat 
friend the prince was dressed to match his throne. All his brothers, 
twenty at least, appeared too—rather ill-conditioned young gentlemen; 
and there were jugglers and nautch-girls and musicians, all working at 
their vocations during breakfast. 

‘The late king drank: liimself to death about six months ago; and 
then there was a sort of revolution conducted by Colonel L. (who was 
nearly killed in this palace), by which the present king was placed on 
the throne; so these are early days for acting royalty. Mr B. went in to 
the old king, who is nearly bedridden, and he said he was quite afiected 
by the old man. He translated to him G.’s letter; in which G. said how 
much he had been pleased with his Heir-Apparent’s manner, and the 
old king looked up, and held out his hand to his son, who rose and 
salaamed down to the ground three times. Mr B., who is almost a 
native in language, and knows them thoroughly, said he was quite 
touched; it is so seldom natives show any emotion of that kind. 

‘There was a fight of wild beasts after breakfast, elephants, rhino¬ 
ceroses, rams, etc., but we excused ourselves, as there often are accidents 
at these fights. The gentlemen all went, and so did Giles, and they were 
quite delighted, and said we ought to have seen it. 

‘In the afternoon we went to see the king’s yacht, which he had 
decked out for us, and then his garden. Such a place! the only residence 
I have coveted in India. Don’t you remember where in the Arabian 
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NightSy Zobeide bets her “garden of delights” against the CaHph’s 
“palace of pictures”? I am sure this was “the garden of deUghts”! 

‘There are four small palaces in it, fitted up in the Eastern way, with 
velvet and gold and marble, with arabesque ceilings, orange trees and 
roses in all directions, with quantities of wild parroquets of bright 
colours glancing about. And in one palace there was an immense bath¬ 
room of white marble, the arches intersecting each other in all direc¬ 
tions, and the marble inlaid with cornelian and bloodstone; and in 
every corner of the palace there were Uttle fountains; even during the 
hot winds, they say, it is cool from the quantity of water playing; and 
in the verandah there were fifty trays of fruits and flowers laid out for 
us—by which the servants profited. It was really a very pretty sight. 
Then we went to the stud where the horses were displayed; the most 
curious was a Cutch horse (Cutch is, I opine, the name of a particular 
district, but I never ask questions, I hate information). He looked as if 
he had had a saddle of mutton cut out of his back. They said he was 
very easy to ride, but apt to stumble. 

‘There was to have been a return breakfast to the Heir-Apparent at 
Colonel L.’s on Saturday morning, but that would have made our 
journey back very late; so it was commuted for some fireworks in the 
evening. We went back to the palace after dinner, or rather to another 
palace on the river. On the opposite bank there was an illumination in 
immense letters, “God save George Lord Auckland, Governor-General 
of India,” “God save the King of Oudh,” and then there was a full 
stop, and “Colonel L., Resident of Lucknow,” stood alone. Whether 
he was to be saved or not was not mentioned; it was not very correctly 
spelt, but well-meant. My jemadar asked me afterwards, “Did Lady¬ 
ship see ‘God save my Lord?’ I thought it very excellent, very neat.” 
The river was covered with rafts full of fireworks, and the boats in 
front were loaded with nautch-girls, who dance on, whether they are 
looked at or not.’ 

And so the Edens moved on. The king of Oudh had signed the new 
treaty and was restive about it, trying to win the Governor-General’s 
good graces. The Governor-General, however, was indifferent to the 
king’s problems. For he was obsessed, as were most poUticians of his 
time, with the Russian advance towards Afghanistan—a pride-saving 
he would do for ‘neighbour Oudh’, and for his son, some sugar and 
cream from the great man’s hand. 
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3 Well-known and Bloody Bhils 

After the Misses Eden had returned from their rapturous visit to the 
Dilkusha—which they had found ‘very pretty*—Emily noted in her 
diary; ‘Then we came home to breakfast and to rest, and the gentlemen 
went to the prison to see some thugs* When they heard that the 
gentlemen had seen a demonstration of the methods of strangling used 
by the thugs, the Edens were rather glad they had not gone too. 

By 1837, thuggee was dying out, or rather was being stamped out 
by the investigations of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, wliich 
had been organized in 1829. The word thug probably derives from the 
Sanskrit verb thagna, to deceive, and the men who were called thugs 
should more accurately be termed phansidars or noose-holders, because 
strangulation was the method they invariably used in murdering people 
before robbing them. 

The practice of thuggee was of considerable antiquity. It is mentioned 
in a fourteenth-century history, and probably goes back very much 
further in time. During the reign of Shah Jahan, the Mogul Emperor 
who built the Taj Mahal at Agra, the French traveller, dc Thevenot, 
reported that the road between Delhi and Agra was infested by thugs, 
who were ‘the cunningest Robbers in the World. . . . They use a 
certain slip with a running noose which they can cast with so much 
shght about a Man’s Neck when they are witliin reach of liim, that 
they never fail; so that they strangle him in a trice.’ The British first 
began to notice this organized murder towards the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, but effective operations did not start against the thugs 
until 1829. 

The thugs were not ordinary criminals, robbing simply for gain. 
Their activities, and their methods, were hallowed and confined by 
divine sanction. In the remote past, so ran their legends, a great demon 
had roamed the earth devouring mankind as it was created. The earth 
was empty, no hfc could exist. The goddess KaH, ‘the black one’, who 
is another face and form of Parvati the wife of Shi /a, came, however, 
to the rescue. Doing battle with the demon, she cut him down, but 
for every drop of blood thr»t spilled upon the earth another demon 
appeared. Though Kali continued the fight, the more she killed, the 
more appeared until, in desperation, she turned to more subtle methods. 
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Exhausted—for even the gods suffer divine fatigue—Kah fashioned 
two men out of the perspiration from her arms. To each she gave a 
square of cloth, and commanded them to kill the demons without 
shedding a drop of blood. Her commands were obeyed and soon all 
the demons were strangled. The two men, their task over, offered to 
return the squares of cloth but the goddess refused, bidding them keep 
the cloths as a memorial of her and use them as the implements of a 
profitable, if criminal, trade. 

Wilham Sleeman, whom we will later see as Resident in Oudh, 
was the man most responsible for the suppression of thuggee, when 
once the Government had decided to get to grips with the difficult 
problems it represented. Sleeman proved the existence of a powerful 
criminal confederacy operating over the whole of northern India and, 
in 1829, Lord William Bentinck authorized, as part of liis reforms, a 
special department to investigate and destroy the practice of thuggee. 
In 1835, Sleeman was put in charge of the whole operation and in 1839 
he was appointed Commissioner for the Suppression of Thuggee and 
Dacoity. By the time Sleeman arrived in Oudh as Resident, in 1849, 
thuggee had ceased to exist in that country. This alone was an immense 
achievement due, to a great extent, to the indefatigable Captain Baton, 
the Assistant Resident at the time of Nasir-ud-din. Thuggee had been 
declared against in Oudh at the same time as suttee and infanticide. In 
Slecman’s report of 1840, the number of thugs in Oudh is given as many 
hundreds, and of twenty ‘approvers*—a name given to thugs who gave 
evidence against their companions—one confessed to 931 murders in 
forty years, and another to 508 in twenty years! Included in Slecman’s 
report was a map of Oudh made by Captain Baton, which shows 274 
‘ascertained well-known and bloody Bhils’,* i.c. fixed burying-grounds 
used by the thugs in disposal of their victims. All this in a country half 
the size of Ireland. 

The thugs usually worked in very much the same manner throughout 
India. The gang out on its ‘season—for most of its members were 


* The word Bhils has caused some confusion and has been mistaken by at least one 
modem historian for the ‘Bhils’, a tribe in Central India in which ritual infanticide was 
stamped out about the same time as thuggee. In this case, however, the word probably 
means a lagoon or lake, and many of the places marked on Captain Paton’s map are near 
natural or artificial pools. Another meaning might also be possible. Sleeman relates in his 
Ramaseeana, or a Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language used by the Thugs, published in 1836, 
that the thug strangler was known as a belha. The reader may take his choice, but the most 
probable explanation relates to the location of the burying-grounds. 
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seemingly respectable tradesmen, or followed other innocuous occupa¬ 
tions for most of the year—would camp outside a town or village. 
One or two men, peaceful and honest-looking, would scout around for 
a likely prospect, a small party of travellers substantial enough to be 
worth robbing. Ingratiating themselves, these smooth fellows would 
enlarge upon the dangers of travelhng with too small an escort and 
allow themselves, reluctantly, to be persuaded to join their parties 
together. 

On they would travel for a day or two, exchanging stories and 
airing their experiences along the roads of India or in some forgotten 
war. Good company and safety in numbers lulhng the honest travellers, 
they gave thanks for security and entertainment along the way. But 
one night, when the laughter is loud and the jokes pungent, the leader 
of the thugs whispers in their slang: 

*Is it ready?* 

‘Yes. It is dug deep and wide.* 

The laughter continues until the leader shouts some commonplace 
remark—perhaps to his servant: ‘Bring the tobacco!* 

A moment later the innocent travellers would be struggHng, but 
only for a second or two, against the carefully rolled and knotted cloth, 
a silver coin dedicated to Kali wrapped in a corner, that encircled their 
necks. A quick twist, and the knuckles turned in and all was over. 
Breathing perhaps a little heavily, the thugs would strip the bodies of 
their victims, tumble them into the waiting grave, clean up the spot, 
and move on their way. 

In Oudh, as in other parts of the country, the thug gangs were pro¬ 
tected by petty rajas, landowners, and the revenue-farmers, who shared 
their profits and frequently squeezed them. But tlie British—though, 
as the reader has seen, they were not greatly concerned in doing much 
about conditions in Oudh—were determined to suppress thuggee. 
Revolted by the thought of murder for gain, and horrified by the 
supposed religious sanction given to it by Hinduism, they attacked the 
menace of thuggee with blinkered single-mindedness—and stamped it 
out. 

The methods used were complicated and difficult, for the British 
were sticklers for the niceties of legal evidence. But such evidence was 
collected. During the years 1831 to 1837, more than three thousand 
thugs were convicted, of whom five himdred saved their lives by be- 
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coming ‘approvers’, informers who betrayed others. These ‘approvers* 
were detained in special prisons, the principal one being at Jubbulporc. 
The thugs whom the ‘gentlemen* saw at Lucknow were probably 
awaiting trial. The captured thugs experienced no remorse, one telling 
an English officer that he was only sorry he had been caught before he 
had reached his target of a thousand murders. He was much upset at 
being interrupted at 719. In the sureness of their conviction they were 
only too happy, like innocent children, to show off to the visitors. 

‘They acted,* wrote Emily Eden, ‘amongst themselves a scene of 
thuggee. Some of them pretended to be travellers, and the others joined 
them and flattered them, and asked them to sit down and smoke, and 
then pointed up to the sun, or a bird; and when the traveller looked up, 
the noose was round his neck in an instant, and of course, as a real 
traveller, he would have been buried in five minutes. 

‘Then they threw the noose over one of Colonel L.*s surwars 
[troopers] who was cantering by, just to show him how they could 
have strangled him. I think it is a great shame allowing them to repeat 
their parts, but they really believe they have only done their duty. They 
say they would not steal from a house, or a tent, but they have a 
profession of their own, and all these men regret very much that they 
cannot teach their sons to walk in the right way.* 

By i860, thuggee was no more, though the office of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Thuggee and Dacoity was kept up until 1904. But the name 
moved into English as a description of a gangster, or the juvenile 
delinquent of a city’s slums. 


4 A Widow-Burning 

The practice of suttee, an Anglo-Indian word from sati meaning a 
virtuous one and referring to the women who performed the rite, was 
of great antiquity in India. Properly it should be called sahamarana, the 
‘dying in company with' one’s husband, and the usual way was for the 
widow to allow herself to be burnt to death on a funeral pyre. The rite 
was usually confined to high caste Hindus. The Muslim invaders of 
India found it particularly objectionable, and the Mogul Emperors 
tried to discourage it. Aurangzeb in the late seventeenth century issued 
an order that no women would be allowed to immolate themselves by 
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fire. It nevertheless continued particularly in the Rajput states. In 1780 
a Raja of Marwar was joined in death by sixty-four women. In the 
Punjab a Sikh prince’s death was followed by the burning of ten wives 
and three hundred concubines. 

To Hindus there was nothing offensive in these holocausts, and in 
fact a suttee was an extremely popular semi-rehgious festival. A number 
of individual British officials had, however, at various times interfered 
in order to stop a widow-burning, but it was not official policy. Lord 
Wellesley had proposed, in 1803, to abolish suttee in the Company’s 
territories but had, unwisely, referred the idea to the Supreme Court in 
Calcutta. The answer he received was cautious and pedantic—the 
Government would be well advised to be guided by ‘the religious 
opinions and prejudices of the natives’. The Government compromised 
with half measures and attempted to regulate the suttees! In a resolution 
of 1812 it was stated that officials should permit the rite ‘in cases in 
which it is countenanced by their [the Hindus’] rehgion and to prevent 
it in others in wliich it is, by the same authority, prohibited’. This 
merely meant that a voluntary suttee over sixteen and not pregnant 
would be allowed but that the poHce should see that the women were 
neither drugged nor forcibly consigned to the flames. The results were 
as ineffective as could be imagined. In fact, ordering the presence of a 
pohee officer at a widow-burning appeared to give Government 
sanction to the affair and the number of suttees officially reported in 
Bengal increased from 378 in 1785 to 839 in 1818. 

However, the enforced presence of an official at these unpleasant 
rites caused a strong move for prohibition to take place in the twenties 
of the century, and evidence began to pour in upon the Government. 
Mr Ewer, the Superintendent of Police in Lower Bengal, submitted a 
report on a suttee which is well worth quoting at length for it gives a 
good description of what most suttees were like. 

‘There are many reasons for thinking that such an event as a volun¬ 
tary suttee very rarely occurs; few widows would think of sacrificing 
themselves unless overpowered by force or persuasion, very little of 
either being sufficient to overcome the physical or mental powers of 
the majority of Hindu females. A widow, who would turn with natural 
instinctive horror from the first hint of sharing her husband’s pile, will 
be at length gradually brought to pronounce a reluctant consent 
because, distracted with grief at the event, without one friend to advise 
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or protect her, she is htde prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd 
of hungry Brahmins and interested relations. ... In this state of con¬ 
fusion a few hours quickly pass, and the widow is burnt before she 
has had time to think of the subject. Should utter indifference for her 
husband, and superior sense, enable her to preserve her judgment, and 
to resist the arguments of those about her, it will avail her Httle—the 
people will not be disappointed of their show; and the entire population 
of a village will turn out to assist in dragging her to the bank of the 
river, and in keeping her on the pile.* 

Finally, in 1828, as part of the general campaign of reform, widow- 
burning was proliibited. There was some opposition to the new 
Regulations and suttees continued, though with secrecy. As recently as 
1932, The Times reported a case of a widow being saved from the 
fire at the last minute by pohee action which resulted in the killing of 
three persons—a consequence which holds a certain irony. 

In Oudh, Nasir-ud-din had prohibited suttee in 1831 but the practice 
still continued in scattered parts of the country in the reign of his 
successor. Colonel Sleeman, during his famous tour through Oudh in 
1849-1850, records the story of an unusual suttee that took place in 1839. 

At Biswa, Sleeman, seeing some suttee tombs at the roadside, inquired 
of Sitaram ‘a respectable young agricultural capitahst* who accom¬ 
panied him, over what sort of women the tombs were raised. He was told 
‘over the widows of Brahmins, bankers, merchants, Hindu pubhc of¬ 
ficers, tradesmen and shopkeepers’—a fairly wide cross-section of Hindu 
castes. Were there no Rajput suttees, asked Sleeman, with his know¬ 
ledge of the numbers who followed the princes of far-away Rajputana 
to their piles. A logical reply—though neither his nor our logic lay 
behind it—came from another of his companions. ‘No, sir, how should 
such women be worthy to become suttees? They dare not—with the 
murder of so many innocent children on their hands. . . . What can 
men or women who murder their daughters as soon as they are bom 
ever hope for in this Hfe or future state? What can widows conscious 
of such crimes, expect from ascending the funeral pile, with the bodies 
of their deceased husbands who have caused them to commit such 
crimes.* (This was a reference to the all-too-prevalent crime of female 
infanticide of which we will hear more.) 

‘And you think,* asked Sleeman, ‘that there really is merit in such 
sacrifices on the part of widows, who have done their duties in this 
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life?’ ‘Assuredly I do, sir; if there were none, why should God render 
them so insensible to the pain of burning? I have seen many widows 
burn themselves in my time, and watched them from the time they 
first declared their intention to their death; and they all seemed to me 
to feel nothing whatever from the flames; nothing, sir, but support 
from above could sustain them through such trials. Depend upon it, 
sir, that no widow of a Rajput murderer of his own offspring would 
ever be so supported; they knew very well that they would not be so; 
and, therefore, very wisely never ventured to expose themselves to the 
trial; faithful wives and good mothers only could so venture. The 
Rajputs, sir, and their wives were pleased at the prohibition, because 
others could no longer do what they dared not do!’ 

Sitaram agreed and told Sleeman he beUeved tliat infanticide had its 
origin in family pride ‘wliich would make people do almost anything’. 
To prove his point and, incidentally, to demonstrate the Hindu con¬ 
ception of karma or rcbirtli Sitaram proceeded to tell the story of a 
very imusual suttee, 

‘I remember an instance of a woman burning herself at Lasoora, six 
miles from Biswa, when I was fifteen years of age, and I am now 
twenty-five. She certainly seemed to suffer no pain. One forenoon she 
told her husband that in a former birth she had promised him that 
when he should be bom a mahahrahma [of high caste] at Biswa, she 
would unite herself in marriage to him, and live witli him as his wife 
for twelve years; that these twelve years had now expired, and that 
she had that night received intimation from Heaven that her real hus¬ 
band, Raja Kirpah Shunkery of Mathura, had died without having been 
married in this birth; that she was in reality his wife, and had already 
burnt herself five times with his body, and w’ouid now mix her ashes 
with his for the sixth time, and he must forthwith send her to the 
village of Lasoora, where she would become a suttee. The husband was 
astounded, for they had always hved together on tlie best possible 
terms, and out of the four children they had had two still survived. He 
and all their relations did all they could to dissuade her, but she disre¬ 
garded them, and ran off to the Sewala [temple] in Biswa, which was 
built by my father. Thence she sent a Brahmin, by name Gokum, to 
call me and my elder brother, Morlee Munohur, then seventeen years 
of age. We went, and she told us that she had been our mother in a 
former birth, and wished to see us once more before she died; she 
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blessed us, and prayed that we might have each five sons, and then 
told us to arrange for her funeral pile at Lasoora, as all her former five 
suttees had been performed at that place. 

‘We thought she was delirious, and no one supposed that she would 
really burn herself. She, however, left the temple and proceeded 
towards Lasoora on foot, followed by a party of women and children, 
and by her husband, who continued to implore her to return home 
with him. He had a httcr with him to take her, but she would not 
hsten to him or to anyone else. We reached Lasoora about an hour 
and a half before sunset, and she ordered the people to collect a large 
pile of wood for her, and told them that she would hght it with a flame 
from her own mouth. They seemed to regard her as an inspired person, 
and did so. She mounted the pile, and it soon took fire, how I know 
not! Many people said they saw the flame come from her mouth, and 
all seemed to beheve that it did so. The flames ascended, for it was in 
the month of March, and the wood was dry, and she seemed to be 
quite happy as she sat in the midst of them, and was burnt to death. 
Her husband told us that she had lost one son some years before, and 
another only four days before she burnt herself, and that she had been 
much afflicted at his death. Whether there really had been such a 
person as Raja Kirpah Shunker, no one ever thought it necessary to 
inquire. Her suttee tomb still stands at Lasoora among many others. Our 
mother was ahve, though our father had been dead many years, and 
she used to say that the poor woman must have become deranged at the 
death of her child. The people all beheved that she told the truth, and 
the husband was obhged to yield, though he seemed much afflicted. 
Her two sons still hve, and reside at Biswa,* 

We may wonder how such a suttee —the product of a system of 
thought so elementally different to that of the West—would have 
affected Emily Eden and, through her, brother George, in whose hands 
lay the fives and happiness of the people of India. She did, however, 
leave us a clue, for when she heard of the death of Ranjit Singh, ruler 
of the Punjab, who died about the same time as the suttee in Oudh, she 
wrote ‘those poor dear ranees whom we visited and thought so 
beautiful and merry have actually burnt themselves. . . . The death of 
these poor women is so melancholy, they were such gay young creatures 
and they died with the most obstinate courage*. Her brother instructed 
his representative in the Sikh capital to express horror—unofficially. 
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5 The Inspector-General 

Ghazi-ud-din, the first king of Oudh, wrote a letter to the British 
Resident in 1823 in which he informed liim ‘that the villagers and 
estates of the large refractory taluqdars [landowners] are as flourishing 
and as populous as they can possibly be; and there are many estates 
among them which yield more than two or three times the amount at 
which they have been assessed [for tax purposes] and even if troops 
should be stationed there, to prevent the cultivation of the land till the 
balances are liquidated, the taluqdars immediately come forward to give 
battle; and in spite of everything, cultivate the lands of their estates, 
so that their profits from the land are even greater than those of the 
Government*. Twenty years later in the reign of Muhammad Ali 
Shah this description was still accurate. 

Battles for possession of land were a commonplace throughout 
Oudh. Mercenary armies, paid off with plunder, were raised to defend 
a Raja*s holding—and the land was laid waste, professional bandits 
infested the countryside. But there was one revenue-farmer whose 
‘army* was tougher than the rest. Tliis was Darshan Singh, who 
because of the right sort of favour at court was used by the Government 
as a gang-buster and debt collector. 

In 1841 the districts of Gonda and Bahraich were, as was the time- 
honoured custom, refusing to pay taxes. The landlords had grown 
strong and ‘refractory*, a word used extensively in British official 
correspondence at that time. Darshan Singh was sent off to coerce 
them into paying. Plundering as he went, the revenue-farmer descended 
on the small fort of the Raja of Bulranpur who was away on an ill- 
timed visit to a friend. The small garrison, taken by surprise and with 
its master away, was induced to surrender on a promise from Darshan 
Singh of a safe conduct for them and their property. As the garrison 
moved out it collected its men and valuables on a small island in a 
nearby river. There Darshan Singh opened fire on them with cannon 
and musket and killed some two hundred persons. The rest fled leaving 
behind about two hundred thousand rupees* worth of property. 

The Raja of Bulranpur now found himself without cash or retainers 
but not altogether without friends. The Prime Minister of Nepal lent 
him money and gave him a small piece of land just inside die Nepalese 
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borders, fifty-four miles from Bulranpur, where Darshan Singh 
remained in camp with a large army. The Raja, wisely, considered 
himself unsafe even in Nepal and surrounded his land with a defensive 
ditch. In September 1843, Darshan Singh crossed the border and, after 
killing and wounding thirty of the defenders, occupied the Raja’s httle 
fort. The Raja, however, in the confusion, was able to make his escape. 
Darshan Singh also plundered a nearby village but was himself attacked 
by a local landowner and suffered casualties. The Raja of Bulranpur 
seems to have been either singularly unfortunate in his dealings with 
the collectors of revenue or particularly loth to pay taxes at all, for in 
1839 a previous collector had invited him to a feast and whilst he was 
at it plundered his house and capital. After this the Raja had fled to 
British territory. 

On this occasion, however, Darshan Singh had gone too far. The 
beating-up of a few landlords in Oudh was one thing, but a deliberate 
invasion of Nepalese territory was quite another. An angry Prime 
Minister of Nepal complained, and it seems that he was fully aware 
who were the real rulers of Oudh for his complaint was addressed to 
the British Governor-General in Calcutta. Lord EUenborough, who 
had succeeded to the appointment in 1842, despatched a pompous 
letter to the court of Oudh complete with an ‘improving’ proverb. 
‘Prompmess,* wrote his Lordsliip, ‘in repairing an injury, however 
unintentionally committed, is as conducive to the honour of a sover¬ 
eign, as promptness in demanding reparation when an injury has been 
sustained.’ The Nepal court demanded that Darshan Singh should be 
seized and sent to Nepal, to make an apology in person to the sovereign 
of that state; should be deprived of all his offices, vrith an assurance, on 
the part of Oudh, that he should never be again employed in any office 
under that Government; and, that the amount of injury sustained by 
the subjects of Nepal should be settled by arbitrators sent to the place 
on the part of both states, and paid by the Oudh Government. The 
Governor-General did not insist upon Oudh’s complying with the 
first of these requirements; but Darshan Singh was dismissed from all 
employments, arbitrators were sent to the place, and the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment paid the nine hundred and fourteen rupees, which they decided to 
be due to the subjects of Nepal. 

Darshan Singh had, at the first intimation of the way the wind was 
blowing, fled to British territory. Nepal, angered at not getting an 
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apology in person from the revenue-farmer, massed a large force on 
the frontier of Oudh. The British, for the treaty of 1801 required it, 
held a large British force in readiness to oppose any invasion of Oudh 
territory. The situation was moderately alarming. The Governor- 
General, fearing what the Oudh Government might do to its arrogant 
servant if they caught hold of him, refused to give Darshan Singh up. 
But more was in danger than Darshan Singh’s life—his property and 
that of his brother Bakhta war Singh, the old courtier, might be con¬ 
fiscated if Darshan Singh did not return quickly and throw himself 
upon the king’s mercy. In the mcanwliile the judicious distribution of 
bribes kept the wrath from the door. 

Darshan Singh returned and acknowledged that he had been ‘over- 
zealous’, but pleaded that the Raja of Bulranpur owed a large sum to 
the Exchequer and that he had been ordered to collect it. Nevertheless 
he was ready to suffer any punishment the king wished to impose. 
The British and Nepalese Governments were apparently agreed that 
honour, of a sort, had been satisfied- But Darshan Singh was not free 
yet—other parties were now interested in liis future. 

The king, Amjad Ah Shah, who had succeeded to the throne in 
1842 was, in Ins first year or two of power, rather miserly and he 
thought the opportunity should be taken to plunder Darshan Singh 
and liis family who were among the wealthiest in Oudh. Three of the 
wives who had great influence over the king saw their opportunity to 
confiscate Darshan Singh’s estates and distribute them amongst their 
male relations. 

The Minister, however, who was a nephew of Hakim Mchdi, 
thought differently, being wise enough to reahze that Darshan Singh 
as a revenue-collector was more valuable to die state than liis confiscated 
wealth could ever be. He, therefore, recommended the king to take 
from the two brothers the sum of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, leave 
them the estates, and restore Darshan Singh to all his charges, as soon 
as it could be done without any risk of giving offence to the British 
Government. 

The king thought the Minister’s advice judicious, and consented; 
but the ladies called him a fool, and told him that the brothers had 
more than that sum in stores of seed-grain alone, and ought to be 
made to pay at least fifty lakhs, while the brothers pleaded poverty, 
and declared that they could only pay nineteen. The Minister urged 
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the king to take even this sum, give two lakhs to the three females, and 
send seventeen to the reserved treasury; and called upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to give in his accounts the actual balance due from the 
two brothers, on their several contracts, for the last twenty-five years. 
He, being on good terms with the Minister, and anxious to meet his 
wishes, found a balance of only one lakh and thirty-two thousand due 
by Darshan Singh, and one of only fifteen lakhs due by his brother 
Bakhtawar Singh, in whose name the contracts had always been taken 
up to 1842. The king, sorely pressed by the females, resolved to banish 
Darshan Singh, and confiscate all his large estates; but the British 
Resident interposed, and urged that Darshan Singh should be leniently 
dealt with, since he had made all the reparation and atonement 
required. The king told him, that Darshan Singh was ‘a notorious and 
terrible tyrant, and had fearfully oppressed his poor subjects, and 
robbed them by fraud, violence, and collusion, of lands yielding a 
rent-roll of many laklis of rupees a year; and, that unless he were 
punished severely for all these numerous atrocities, his other servants 
would foUow his example, and his poor subjects be everywhere 
ruined!’ 

The Resident admitted the truth of all these charges; but urged, in 
reply, that the Oudh Government had, in spite of these atrocities, with¬ 
out any admonition, continued to employ him with unlimited power 
in the charge of many of its finest districts, for twenty-five or tliirty 
years; and, that it would now be hard to banish him, and confiscate 
all his fine estates, when his Majesty had so lately offered, not only to 
leave them all untouched, but to restore him to all liis charges, on the 
payment of a fine of twenty-five lakhs. The king was perplexed in his 
desire to please the Resident, meet the wishes of his three ladies, and 
add a good round sum to his reserved treasury; and at last closed all 
discussions by making Darshan Singh pay the one lakh and thirty-two 
thousand rupees, found to be due by him, and sending liim into 
banishment; holding Bakhtawar Singh responsible for the fifteen lakhs 
due by him, and seizing upon his estates, and putting them under the 
management of Husain AU, the father of the most influential of the 
three favourites, till the whole should be paid. The favourite satisfied 
herself that she should be able to make the banishment of the man and 
the confiscation of the estate perpetual; and, before he set out, she 
secured the transfer of the strong fort of Shahgunge, with all its 
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artillery and military stores, from Darshan Singh’s to the king’s troops. 
Darshan Singh went into banishment on 17 March 1844; but before 
he set out he addressed a remonstrance to the British Resident, stating 
‘that he had paid all that had been found to be due by him to the 
Exchequer, and made every atonement required for the offence charged 
against him; but had, nevertheless, been ordered into banishment—had 
all his charges taken from him, and his lands, houses, gardens, etc., 
worth fifty lakhs, taken from liim, and made over to strangers and 
court favourites.’ 

Husain Ali, however, was unable to collect the revenue. The land¬ 
lords feared Darshan Singh’s return to favour and did not bcUevc that, 
when this event took place, he would give them credit for any pay¬ 
ments they made during liis absence. They, therefore, refused to pay 
and threatened to abandon the cultivation of their lands. The king, 
faced with the probability of a bankrupt treasury, for none of the 
revenue-farmers were strong enough to collect the taxes by force, 
recalled Darshan Singh from his exile in British territory. In May 1844 
the old revenue-farmer was loaded with new titles and appointed 
Inspector-General of the Kingdom, with the widest powers to ‘make 
a settlement of the land revenue at an increased rate; to cut down all the 
jungles, and bring all the waste lands into tillage; to seize aU refractory 
barons, destroy all their forts, and seize and send into store all the 
carmon mounted upon them; to put down all disturbances, protect all 
high roads, punish all refractory and evil-minded persons; to enforce 
the payment of all just demands of his sovereign upon landholders of 
aU degrees and denominations; to invite back all who had been driven 
off by oppression, and re-establish tliem on their estates, or punish 
them if they refused to return’. In fact almost carte blanche to clean up 
the country and its administration. His energy and complete lack of 
scruples might have produced a workable system out of a gro wing 
chaos. But he was not to have the chance. On 20 August 1844 Darslian 
Singh died at Faizabad leaving three sons to fight each other over his 
immense fortune. 


6 A Left-handed Marriage 

Muhammad Ali Shah died on 16 May 1842. His reign was exceptional 
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only in the comparative decency of his court and the goodness of his 
intentions. Good intentions, however, were of Httle avail against the 
steadily deteriorating conditions of the kingdom. The British cared 
little about Oudh during his reign or that of his successor for they were 
pre-occupied with larger and more dangerous issues—a fooHsh and 
disastrous campaign in Afghanistan and the first war against the Sikhs 
in the Punjab. 

Muhammad Ah was succeeded by his second son, Amjad AH Shah, 
who had no interest whatsoever in the government of his kingdom 
and spent his time in the pleasures of the palace. A ghmpsc of what 
went on within the confines of the royal harem has come down to us 
in Elihu Jans Story which was pubhshed by William Knighton in 1864. 
This purports, and there is no reason to doubt it, to be the reminiscences 
of a woman attendant of Amjad Ah*s queen, Mahka Kishwar Bahadur 
Fakr-ul-Zamani, Nawab Taj Ara Begum, fortunately known to 
Enghsh writers rather more simply as Jenab Aulea Begum. 

Amjad Ah had only one wife but a year or so after he had ascended 
the throne he started sending presents to one of the queen’s women 
who was in charge of Amjad All’s youngest son. Soon it came to the 
queen’s ears that this woman was using titles of honour and that the 
king’s eye was favourably turned towards her. The queen’s reaction 
was swift and devastating. 

‘The attendant in question, I forget her name, was one afternoon 
sleeping soimdly, fatigued by exercise, and overcome by the sultriness 
of the day. The apartment in which she slept was at the end of a 
gallery leading from the queen’s private rooms to those of pubUc 
reception. The queen accidentally passed by, and saw her there asleep. 
The attendant was a handsome girl, full grown, with a fine figure, and 
through some accident had never been married. It was whispered in 
the palace that she would one day be mother of a royal child, whether 
truly or falsely I do not know. 

‘The queen passed on and said nothing till she came to her own 
apartment. She then called to her one of her most trusted servants—an 
old woman who had been with her from her maidenhood, who had 
come with her from Delhi. How the thing was managed afterwards I 
do not know, but soon all the palace was in an uproar, roused by the 
screams of the attendant who had been sleeping a few minutes before 
so soundly, dreaming perhaps of the affection of a king. She had been 
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sleeping, I heard, with face and neck uncovered, the usual muslin veil 
having been thrown aside in consequence of the heat; and some descrip¬ 
tion of firework, or explosive substance, had been let off so close to 
her as to burn her severely on the face and neck. The queen was very 
sorry for the pain she suffered, and was doing all she could to alleviate 
it, when the king came in. A dark scowl was on his face. The girl was 
removed by his orders, in order that proper medical aid might be 
obtained. She was long ill. Her beauty was clean gone for ever, and 
she was soon forgotten. I do not know what became of her afterwards*. 

The king was furiously angry and an inquiry was set afoot. The result 
was that the whole sorry affair was passed off as an accident. But 
Amjad Ali was not without liis revenge. He married a flower-seller of 
Lucknow, who was sixteen in February 1846 when the king saw her 
dchvering her wares at the palace. The king did not marry her by the 
nikha ceremony wliich must be before witnesses but by a muta or left- 
handed marriage in which the contract is for only a limited period and 
the woman has no claim upon her husband’s estate at his death. This 
form of marriage is peculiar to the Shiahs and was frequently practised 
in Oudh, but not with upper-class women. The children of a muta 
marriage, however, were legitimate and could inherit their father’s 
property. It was not thought particularly respectable especially as the 
Prophet Mohammed had condemned the practice, calling it ‘the sister 
of harlotry’. To the Shiahs, four regular or nikha wives were per¬ 
mitted to each man, but there was no hmit on the number of muta 
ones. 

The first knowledge of this left-handed marriage reached the queen 
only when the firing of cannon announced the birth of a son. 

‘When she subsequently reproached the king on the subject, his 
answer was, that in the Koran many more wives were allowed than he 
had ever taken or intended to take. Before all the servants she spoke 
loudly and bitterly in reply, saying, “True, it is allowed, and you have 
waited till the best years of your life are gone, and now, in your old 
age, you take a flower-girl to wife—a flower-girl fresh from the 
bazaar. Your servants, who have bought flowers from her, are daily in 
your court, and say in their hearts, as they look on you, ‘Behold the 
husband of the flower-girl, from whom we bought flowers in the 
bazaar on such a day!’ ” The king rose and went away in a rage; and 
the queen’s attendants said to her, “He will not come again.’’ “He 
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shall not come,” was her answer, but it was only in bravado she said it, 
for when she was in her own room she cried bitterly.’ 

The flower-seller died two months after Amjad Ali, and the new 
king tried to get possession of her estate which consisted mainly of the 
income from an investment in British Government funds made by 
Amjad Ali in 1846. It was the Resident’s ruling that the king was not 
her heir and the money went to her mother, sister, and brother. 


7 Terrible Demons 

The Government of Oudh rcHed for its information about the state of 
the country on the services of a corps of news-writers, who were 
officially attached to officers in charge of districts, fiscal and judicial 
courts, revenue-farmers, and so on. From these dubious and corruptible 
men the Minister obtained the ‘facts’ on wliich he passed his orders. 

The news-department was ‘controlled’ by a Superintendent-General 
who sometimes held the post by contract and paid the treasury for it, 
as well as contributing many pourhoires to court favourites. The Super¬ 
intendent-General then sold off the appointments available and the 
buyers were normally paid by the officers to whom they were attached, 
in order to prevent them from inventing stories of atrocities or neglect 
of duty and sending these fabrications off to court in their reports. 
There were one hundred and sixty news-writers employed by the king. 

One example, and perhaps the most notorious, of the suppression of 
news concerned the activities of Raghbar Dyal, a son of Darshan 
Singh, who held the contract for his father’s old district of Gonda- 
Bahraich, from 1846 until 1847. Under the pretext of collecting the 
revenue, this monster had devastated the countryside, seized cattle and 
property, and tortured landlords and peasants. One of his pleasant 
amusements was to have the beards of the captives rubbed with moist 
gunpowder and, when the sun had dried it, to set the beard on fire. 

On one estate he sent out detachments of two hundred men each to 
plunder the towns and villages. The resulting profit was twenty-five 
thousand head of cattle as well as horses, sheep, goats, and ponies, 
out of a total of eighty thousand animals. But Raghbar was not 
content with live-stock. Fifteen hundred men and five hundred women 
and children were also seized and driven with the animals to his head- 
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quarters twenty miles away. Pregnant women were beaten with the 
butt-ends of muskets and matchlocks. Many died on the way and 
children were trampled to death by the hotly driven animals. 

The Hvc-stock was divided up among the leaders of the plundering 
force. The animals stolen from the estate were worth at least a hundred 
thousand rupees. Raghbar generously remitted the sum of one 
hundred and thirty rupees to the treasury to be placed against the 
landlords* indebtedness! As for the human plunder, where worthwhile, 
men were tortured with hot irons and pincers and forced to sign bonds 
for future payment. Others were given to Raghbar’s personal servants 
in payment of wages. 

The news-writers who should have been reporting these atrocities to 
the Minister in Lucknow were doing very well out of them instead. 
One received an anna (a sixteenth part of a rupee) for every prisoner 
brought in and two or three rupees for every one ransomed or sold to 
another bidder. All the news-writers had a share of the booty. 

Some reports, however, did reach the Government, for the Residency 
news-writer whose function it was to read a precis of the intclhgencc 
reports to the Resident every morning reported such cases as: 

12 August 1847—Report from Bondi states, that the estates of 
Bondi and Tiperha, which yielded one hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees a year, had become so desolated by the oppression of Behari 
Lai and Kurum Hoscin, the agents of Raghbar Dyal, that they could 
not possibly yield any tiling for the ensuing year; that Kurum Hosein 
had seized all the cattle and other property of the peasantry, sold them, 
and appropriated the money to liis own use, and had so beaten the 
landholders and cultivators that many of them had died. Order by the 
Durbar, that these two agents be deterred from such acts of oppression, 
fined five thousand rupees, and made to release the remaining prisoners, 
and restore the property taken. Nothing whatever was done 1 

24 September 1847—Report from Gonda states, that Kurum Hosein 
had seized Ahlad Singh, the malgoozar or Hurkapoor in Bondi, and had 
red-hot ramrods thrust into his flesh, on account of a balance due and 
then had him put upon an ass and paraded througli the streets. Order 
by the Durbar, that the Minister sec to tliis. Notliing whatever was 
done! 

2 August 1847—Report from Gonda states, that the troops under 
Behari Lai were robbing all the females of the country of their oriia- 
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meats; and that Behari Lai neither did nor said anything to prevent 
them. Order by the Durbar, that Raghbar Dyal be directed to restrain 
his soldiers and restore the ornaments. Nothing whatever was done! 

5 October 1847—Report from Gonda states, that Raghbar Dyafs 
troops had seized and brought off from Gonda to Nawabgunge, two 
hundred men and women, and shut up the road where they were 
confined, that no one might pass near them—that three or four of the 
women were pregnant, and near their confinement, and suffered much 
from harsh treatment and want of food. Order by the Durbar: Let the 
Minister grant redress, and send a suzawal to see that the sufferers are 
released. A suzawal was sent, it appears, but he remained a quiet 
spectator of the atrocities, having received something for doing 
so. 

Many more such reports were received but no action was ever 
taken. The Resident who had his own sources of news continued to 
badger the king. Nothing was done, even the Resident’s letters remain¬ 
ing unanswered. No action whatsoever was taken against Raghbar 
until Colonel Sleeman, who was appointed Resident in 1849, compiled 
a dossier of this monster’s atrocities. Hearing of this, Raghbar quietly 
handed over the contract to his uncle and departed for British territory. 
Sleeman persuaded the king to declare him an outlaw with a price of 
three thousand rupees on his head. Raghbar remained quietly at his 
place of exile continually intriguing for his return to favour, but Slee¬ 
man was able to force the arrest of liis heutenants. They, however, 
bought their way out of jail. Sleeman reported that in the districts 
which they had terrorized they were thought of as ‘terrible demons 
who dchghtcd in blood and murder’ and, more significantly, that ‘the 
Government wliich employed such men . . . seemed to be utterly 
detested and abhorred’. The reader will surely agree. 


8 Let us Remember the People 

In 1845 there appeared in the Calcutta Review an anonymous article on 
‘The Kingdom of Oudh*. Its author was Henry Lawrence, then British 
Resident in Nepal. This article was the beginning of a connexion with 
the fortunes of the kingdom which was to have its end in the Residency 
in Lucknow during the great Mutiny of 1857. 
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Lawrence’s view was not unique or even new, but he believed that 
the time was ripe for a new and decisive policy for the British. Most of 
his article was taken up with recapitulating the history of Oudh, 
roughly as we have followed it in the preceding pages. Lawrence 
castigated the ‘official* British behaviour throughout the whole period 
of relations with Oudh. The constant shilly-shallying, the interference, 
and the quick withdrawal of responsibility, all are condemned. 

‘From this mass of mischief who is the gainer? It may be supposed 
that the Amils at least gain; not they. There may perhaps be twenty 
famihes in all Oudh, that had profited by Government employ; but all 
others have been simply sponges. The officials have sucked others to 
be themselves squeezed in turn. Is it to remain thus for ever? Is the 
fairest province of India always to be harried and rackrented for the 
benefit of one family, or rather, to support in idle luxury, one individual 
of one family? Forbid it justice, forbid it mercy! Had any one of the 
many Governors-Gencral who spoiled Oudh, remained a few years 
longer in office, he might have righted her wrongs. But, unhappily, 
while several have been in authority long enough to wound, not one 
has yet had time to bind up and heal. Hastings began the “stand and 
deliver” system with theNawabs. More moderate Governors succeeded 
who felt ashamed to persecute a family that had already been so 
pillaged. They pitied the Monarch, but they forgot that misdirected 
mercy to him, was cruelty to his subject millions. 

‘Let the government of the country be taken over,* Lawrence con¬ 
tinues, ‘but let the adininistration of the country be as far as possible 
native. Let not a rupee come into the Company's coffers. Let Oudh at last 
be governed, not for one man, the king, but for him and liis people!* 
The Resident should, in fact, be the Prime Minister, deferential to the 
king, though only as a gesture of pohtcness. A new assessment of the 
land should be carried out and ‘the rich and powerful pay as well as 
the poor and weak*. Mercenary armies should be disbanded, forts 
razed to the ground. 

‘Our plan involves the employment of every present Oudh official, 
willing to remain, and able to perform the duties tliat would be required of 
him. The majority of the present Amils would resign as would most 
of the officers about the Court. All vahd tenures of land would of 
course be upheld, and all superannuated officials having claims to 
pension, would be considered. It would be desirable to retain the 
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services of one or two respectable men, to assist the Resident and form 
with him a Court of Appeal from the Superintendent’s decrees. 

‘The primary arrangements would probably require cash; but as the 
improvement of the country would be secured, an Oudh loan of a 
crore of rupees might be raised, which the increase of cultivation and 
general amelioration of the state would enable us easily to pay off in 
ten or fifteen years. We repeat that the assessment should be light. 
The people as well as the court should benefit by improvement, if 
they are expected to further it. There should be a liberal allowance for 
the king—twenty, thirty or even fifty lakhs per annum might, as the 
revenues increased, be allowed. He should be furnished, to his heart’s 
content, with silver-sticks, but very scantily with matchlocks. The king 
would be dissatisfied, let him remain so. He is not particularly well 
pleased just now, and, so long as we act honestly, the state of liis temper 
is not of much consequence. In whatever spirit he might meet our 
proposed radical reform he would find few to sympathize in his dis¬ 
satisfaction. His brothers, uncles, and cousins would be delighted with 
the change. 

‘The guaranteed would be in extasies. Almost all others would 
rejoice at the reformation. The people of Oudh—the men who recruit 
our “beautiful Regiments”—would bless Jolm Company. 

‘The scheme we have here indicated rather than detailed is not for a 
day, nor for any specific term of years. It is refined cruelty to raise the 
cup to the lip and then to dash it away. Let us not deal with Oudh as 
we have done with Hyderabad and Nagporc. The kings of Oudh, 
generally, have, as rulers, been weighed and found wanting. His present 
Majesty has habitually disregarded the spirit and letter of the terms 
concluded between his father and the British Government. The family 
must be placed beyond the power of doing further mischief. We have 
not been guiltless; in repenting of the past, let us look honestly to the 
future; for once let us remember the people, the gentles, the nobles, 
the royal family, and not legislate merely for the king.’ 

Lawrence reflected intelligent, but unofficial, opinion. At the time 
he advocated it, his plan might possibly have worked, but what 
he proposed was a radical departure in British policy. The British 
themselves were hamstrung by a dual government, for though the 
Governor-General ruled in the name of a trading corporation, be was 
appointed by the government of the United Kingdom. This trading 
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company was scrutinized and abused, threatened every so often with 
the abrogation of its Charter. A revolutionary pohey might be im¬ 
posed by a dynamic and forward-looking Governor-General but, as 
we shall see, he was not yet in sight. 

Not that all tliis worried Amjad Ali. Two years after the appearance 
of Lawrence’s article, unaware of criticism, insulated by the pleasures of 
the palace from the horrors of the countryside, died the fourth king of 
Oudh—like Louis XV of France, before the deluge. 


p A Royal Funeral 

About six hours after the death of a Muslim, the body, wrapped in a 
winding sheet, would be taken to the burial-ground. Then, in the case 
of an ordinary person, the washing of the corpse would be carried out 
behind a quanat^ or tent-like screen, near to the tomb. At the court of 
Oudh the wasliing took place in a bathroom of the palace. First the 
corpse was thoroughly bathed by men if it was a man, by women if 
it was a woman. When dry, camphor was rubbed into the hands, feet, 
knees, and forehead, those parts wliich at prayer daily touch the 
ground. The anointed body was then rolled in a new piece of fine 
white cambric and laid in a coSin, though the corpse was not in fact 
buried in this. Above the coffin was carried a canopy of rich cloth 
supported by four poles. 

At the burial-ground or the tomb—in the case of the king, a gor¬ 
geously ornate mausoleum—the priest stepped into the grave and 
repeated the creed of the Shiahs, a rolling of names. Then the body 
was placed in the grave, the priest moving away exactly forty paces 
to give the recording angels, Munkir and Nakir, time to enter. Then 
the first clod of earth was thrown and the grave filled in. 

Fires were ht at the foot and head of the grave. The Koran was read 
daily. On the third day a ceremony called tija was performed. Flour 
and oil, sweetmeats and cardamums were burnt in the flames and the 
name of the dead man invoked. Forty days was the period of mourn¬ 
ing, and the widow, dressed in white, wore no ornaments, and covered 
her face. 

Such was a Shiah funeral alike for king or pauper. Only the winding 
cloth, the canopy and the tomb were richer for a king. But for An^ad 
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Ali no widow accompanied his body to the grave. The reason for this 
unseemly state of affairs is recorded by Elihu Jan: 

‘When the king felt his end approaching, he ordered the council- 
chamber to be prepared, and fresh carpets to be spread, and new 
cushions; and he had his beard trimmed, and put on new and splendid 
clothing, and, having lain down in the council-chamber, he sent for the 
queen. There they both wept, and he spoke much to her in whispers. 
The boil or ulcer on his shoulder at diat time was as large as a saucer, 
and the flesh all eaten away, it was said, from some poisonous ointment 
given by tlie physician. How can I tell if the report was true? Such was 
the rumour in the palace, and of course the physician would not have 
dared to do so of himself. He must have been bribed to it. 

‘When the king and the queen were weeping, then all the attendants 
wept; and I was but a girl, yet I remember how sad a sight it was. I was 
in attendance on the queen at this time, and was near the door, having 
followed her with other servants. And I was told the king said to the 
queen, “Beware of putting Wajid Ali on the throne; if you do, all the 
family will perish, and your heart will be broken.** But what could the 
queen do? The vizier [Minister] and the English Resident did as they 
pleased, and Wajid Ali was made king. 

‘After much whispering talk, he said he would sleep, and the queen 
laid down his head gently and covered it. The attendants, suspecting he 
was dead, got her away with great difficulty, and she thought he was 
still sleeping; but he was dead. He died, like a king, in his royal robes, 
on his throne, in his council-chamber. 

‘And then the news went to the English Resident, and the followers 
of Wajid Ah, the Heir-Apparent, hailed liim as king, and the voice of 
wailing was drowned in the shouts of gladness; and the timbrel, the 
sytar, and the drum, were played and beaten; and the new king put on 
royal robes, and his mother, the queen, was summoned to go to the 
Imambara with the vizier and the Enghsh Resident, that he might be 
crowned at once. So the body of the dead king was left to servants 
alone. All was joy and commotion, and cannons firing, and bands 
playing without, whilst the servants were preparing for the burial of 
the dead within. 

‘The queen was detained long at the Imambara, nor was she allowed 
to return till the coronation was over, and all the court lords had taken 
the oaths of allegiance. It was past midnight before all this was over and 
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she got back and. the king had died early in the day, before noon. 
Why his funeral was hurried over I do not know. Probably the new 
king had given orders to that effect. But, shortly after it was dark, the 
corpse was carried out. Pall-bearers, and the grave, and all were ready. 
So, before the queen returned from the coronation, the funeral was 
over.* 

Amjad Ali died on 13 February 1847. His successor, Wajid Ah Shah, 
was to be the last of the dynasty. 


It 




PART TWO 


A Crazy Imbecile 


‘the king ... is surrounded 
exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers 
and poetasters worse tlian 
cither; and the Minister and 
his creatures who are worse 
than all. . . . The king is 
a crazy imbecile, who is led 
about by these people like a 
child and made to . . . give 
whatever orders may best suit 
their private interests.' 

W. H. Sleemati, 1852 




1 The Governor-QeneraVs Memorandum 

As IT HAD now become traditional on the accession of a new king in 
Oudh either to force upon liim a new treaty or to admonish him with 
advice and threats, Wajid Ali Shah was to be no exception. On 24 July 
1847, die Resident received a letter from the Supreme Government in 
Calcutta, telling him ‘that it will be his Majesty's duty to establish 
such an administration, to be carried out by his own officers, as shall 
insure the prosperity of the people; that any neglect of tliis essential 
principle will be an infringement of treaty; and that the Governor- 
General must, in the performance of liis duty, require the king to fulfil 
his obligations to his subjects—that his Majesty must understand that, 
as a sovereign, he has duties to perform to, as well as claims to exact 
from, the people committed to his care/ 

To reinforce this letter, the import of which was communicated to 
the king by the Resident, the Governor-General—Lord Hardinge— 
descended upon Lucknow in person in November of the same year. 
A long memorandum was drawn up and read to the king in the 
presence of the Governor-General. Among its ponderous phrases was 
the same mixture as before. The king was firstly reminded ‘that in all 
our [the British Government's] engagements the utmost care had 
always been taken, not only to uphold the authority of native rulers, 
but also to secure the just rights of the people subject to their rule'; 
that the same principle was enshrined in all agreements and memoranda, 
namely ‘that while we engage to maintain the prince in the full exercise 
of his powers, we also provide for the protection of his people'. The 
reader who has come this far will appreciate the irony that was certainly 
not present in the minds of the Governor-General and his advisers. In 
the relations of the British with Oudh, it is the indifference to reality 
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that must shock us, for, strangely enough, there was Htde cynicism but 
a great deal of innocent delusion. 

The memorandum continues. The Governor-General refers to the 
treaty of 1837 ‘as confirming the original treaty of 1801, and not only 
giving the British Government the right to interfere, but declaring it to 
be die intention of the Government to interfere, if necessary, for the 
purpose of securing good government in Oudh*. A startling proof that 
the Governor-General was not aware of the abrogation of the treaty by 
the Court of Directors. The king, of course, was not aware of it either, 
for Lord Auckland had kept it dark—as we liave seen—for his own 
reasons. 

Smugly, the memorandum goes on to suggest that if the king is a 
good boy, ‘by wisely taking timely measures for the reformation of 
abuses, as one of the first acts of his reign, his Majesty will, with 
honour to his own character, rescue his people from their present 
miserable condition*. But, if he does not, ‘he will incur the risk of 
forcing the British Government to interfere, by assuming the govern¬ 
ment of Oudh*. It is a great loss that we do not have Wajid Ali*s 
private reaction to this familiar threat. Unfortunately, his personal 
diary, the Mahal Khana Shahi, is mainly concerned with the trivia of 
palace and harem; but we can, perhaps, safely assume a cynical memory 
that his predecessors had been so threatened and yet nothing had hap¬ 
pened to them. This time, however, the words were no longer empty 
and posturing. The king’s written reply was flowery and vague, and he 
was again warned that he had two years for ‘checking and eradicating 
the worst abuses*. 

Lord Hardinge, having preserved the tradition, departed for Eng¬ 
land, and was succeeded by Lord Dalhousic in January 1848. Relations 
between the British and Oudh had reached a time of decision. 


2 Emissary of a Foregone Conclusion 

In September 1848, Lord Dalhousic wrote to Colonel Sleeman asking 
him to take up the appointment of Resident at Lucknow. ‘There seems 
httle reason to expect or hope that in October 1849 [the end of the 
two-year limit granted to the king to introduce reforms] any amend¬ 
ment will be effected. The reconstruction of the internal administration 
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of a great, rich and oppressed country is a noble as well as an arduous 
task.’ Sleeman accepted, and took up his appointment in January 1849. 
In the cold weather of that year he set off on his celebrated Journey 
through the Kingdom of Oude, in order to find out for himself the real 
state of the country. What he saw and recorded supplies much of the 
material used in this section. 

Sleeman, and James Outram who succeeded him in 1854, were later 
called ‘emissaries of a foregone conclusion’. Perhaps that was so, for 
their reports left no alternative for a government which had decided 
that some action at last was necessary. Neither beheved in annexation, 
preferring that the kingdom should be managed by the British in the 
name of the ruling dynasty. 

Starting from Lucknow, Sleeman travelled through all the twelve 
districts of Oudh, riding on an elephant and talking freely to all, land¬ 
lords, officials, and peasants. He found the countryside infested with 
robbers, the king’s officers and the landlords openly at war, vast areas 
devastated by such revenue-farmers as Raghbar Dyal. No doubt much 
of what he was told was arranged beforehand by interested parties, but 
Sleeman had an observant eye and saw a great deal more than people 
thought. Slecman’s experience was wide, for he had been superin¬ 
tendent of the department set up to destroy thuggee and was not easily 
taken in by mere appearances. 

Sleeman’s report is a vast collection of material for an indictment, 
and makes difficult reading because of its lack of form. The work, 
which was published for public distribution in 1858, was originally 
printed inside the Residency at Lucknow. In a letter to Sir James Hogg, 
the Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, Sleeman wrote in 
1852: ‘I purchased a small press and type for the purpose of printing 
it in my own house, that no one but myself and the compositor might 
see it. I will send home two copies for yourself and the chairman as 
soon as they can be bound in Calcutta. The Diary contains a faithful 
picture of Oudh, its Government, and people, I believe. I have printed 
only a few copies, and they will not be distributed till I learn that the 
court consider them unobjectionable.* The book contains reports both 
tragic and farcical, petty and important. Pages of horror are suddenly 
interspersed with sidelights on the king’s household which give im¬ 
mediate life to the Arabian Nights improbability of the court of 
Oudh. 
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Sleeman saw very clearly the disadvantages of outright annexation 
and warned the Governor-General ‘that the annexation of Oudh would 
cost the British power more than the value of ten such kingdoms, and 
would inevitably lead to a mutiny of the sepoys*—a prediction that 
came only too true. The advan tages of indirect rule were, he thought, 
significant. Native states, with their misrule and absence of security, 
were valuable propaganda contrasts with the peace and quiet prevailing 
in the Company’s dominions. They also offered a safety-valve for the 
ambition of Indians for whom there was no place in the official ghetto 
of the British. 

During Sleeman’s period as Resident, the ruling family of Oudh 
began to feel uneasy. Perhaps the threat was now real. But again noth¬ 
ing happened. The two years of probation passed. The court deluded 
itself into thinking that the British Government in London had issued 
orders forbidding interference in Oudh affairs. ‘So that ministers, 
taluqdars, and other official men, have now less fear of incurring the 
displeasure of the Resident, or of giving offence to the British Govern¬ 
ment—as far as mismanagement of the interior administration of Oudh 
gives offence to the paramount state—than they ever had previous to 
Lord Hardinge’s visit to Lucknow.* This time they were mistaken. 
Only preoccupation elsewhere—the second Burmese war, for example 
—delayed the final blow. 

Elsewhere in India, the British were relentlessly expanding. The 
second Sikh war was over, and the Company were masters of the 
Punjab. Their empire stretched from sea to sea. British dominion was 
moving towards its final frontiers. This was not lost upon die native 
dynasties of India. In Oudh, however, they were hke the court of pre¬ 
revolutionary France and ignored the signs of the times. 

But others were so aware of the activities of the British elsewhere 
that they were able to quote these activities in justification of their own. 
Sleeman records a conversation between one of the servants, *a belted 
chuprassi*, of a revenue-collector, and Raja Bakhtawar Singh who 
accompanied Sleeman on his tour. Sleeman asked Bakhtawar Singh 
‘whether he knew Loni Singh [a revenue-farmer]?* 

‘Yes,* said he; ‘everybody knows him: he is one of the ablest, best 
and most substantial men in Oudh; and he keeps his estate in excellent 
order, and is respected by all people.’ 

‘Except his own relations,* said the belted attendant; ‘these he robs 
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of all they have, and nobody interposes to protect them, because he has 
become wealthy, and they have become poor!* 

‘My good fellow,* said the Raja, ‘he has only taken what they knew 
not how to hold, and with the sanction of the king’s servants.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the man, ‘he has got the sanction of the king’s servants, 
no doubt, and any one who can pay for it may get that nowadays to 
rob others of the king’s subjects. Has not Loni Singh robbed all his 
cousins of their estates, and added them to his own, and thereby got the 
means of bribing the king’s servants to let him do what he likes?’ 

‘What,* said the Raja, with some asperity, ‘should you, a mere 
soldier, know about state affairs? Do you suppose that all the members 
of any family can be equal? Must there not be a head to all families to 
keep the rest in order? Nothing goes on well in families or govern¬ 
ments where all are equal, and there is no head to guide; and the head 
must have the means to guide the rest.’ 

‘True,’ said the belted attendant, ‘all can’t be equal in the rule of 
states; but in questions of private right, between individuals and 
subjects, the case is different; and the ruler should give to everyone his 
due, and prevent the strong from robbing the weak. I have five fingers 
in my hand: they serve me, and 1 treat them all alike. I do not let one 
destroy or molest the other.* 

‘I tell you,’ said the Raja, with increasing sharpness, ‘that there 
must be heads of families as well as heads of states, or all would be 
confusion; and Loni Singh is right in all that he has done. Don’t you 
see what a state his district is in, now that he has taken the management 
of the whole upon himself? I dare say all the waste that we see around 
us has arisen from the want of such heads of families.’ 

‘You know,’ said the man, ‘that this waste has been caused by the 
oppression of the king’s officers, and their disorderly and useless troops, 
and the strong striving to deprive the weak of their rights.’ 

‘You know nothing about these matters,’ said the Raja still more 
angrily. ‘The wise and strong are everywhere striving to subdue the 
weak and ignorant, in order that they may manage what they hold 
better than they can. Don’t you see how the British Government are 
going on, taking country after country, year after year, in order to 
manage them better than they were managed under others? And don’t 
you see how these countries thrive under their strong and just govern¬ 
ment? Do you think that God would permit them to go on as they do 
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unless he thought that it was for the good of the people who come 
under their rule?’ 

Turning to Sleeman, the Raja continued: 

‘When I was one day riding over the country with Colonel Low, the 
then Resident, as I now ride with you, sir, he said with a sigh, “In this 
country of Oudh what darkness prevails! No one seems to respect the 
right of another; and everyone appears to be grasping at the possessions 
of his neighbour, without any fear of God or the king.” “True, sir,” 
said I; “but do you not see that it is the necessary order of things, and 
must be ordained by Providence? Is not your Government going on 
taking country after country, and benefiting all it takes? And will not 
Providence prosper their undertakings as long as they do so? The 
moment they come to a stand, aU will be confusion. Sovereigns cannot 
stand still, sir; the moment their bellies are full [their ambition ceases], 
they and the countries they govern retrogade. No sovereign in India, 
sir, that has any regard for himself or liis country, can with safety sit 
down and say that his belly is fuU: he must go on to the last.” * 

The poor belted attendant was confounded with the logic and 
eloquence of the old Raja, and said nothing more. 

Sleeman’s own comment is a pleasant piece of dead-pan: ‘The Raja’s 
reasoning was drawn from the practice in Oudh, of seizing upon the 
possessions of weaker neighbours, by means of gangs of robbers. The 
man who does this, becomes the slave of his gangs, as the imperial 
robber, who seizes upon smaller states by means of his victorious 
armies, becomes their slave, and ultimately their victim. The history 
of India is nothing more than the biography of such men, and the Raja 
has read no other.’ 

But let us now see something of the court and people of Oudh as 
observed by Sleeman and others, the evidence on which judgment— 
and sentence—were to be based. 


5 Fiddlers, Eunuchs, and the King of the Fairies 

While Colonel Sleeman moved slowly through the countryside, 
observing, questioning, recording, the accused—the king in his city of 
palaces—enjoyed himself, surrounded by fiddlers and eunuchs. Most 
of the singers and fiddlers were low-caste Dorns, outcastes of the most 
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despised kind. They and their women battened on the treasury like 
leeches, threatened ministers, and cornered the most lucrative jobs for 
their friends and relations. The king fancied himself as a poet and his 
ambition, according to Sleeman, was limited to earning ‘the reputation 
of being the best drum-beater, dancer, and poet of the day’. In Sep¬ 
tember 1849, Sleeman reported to the Governor-General: ‘I may 
mention that the king is now engaged in turning into verse a long 
prose history called Hydree. About ten days ago all the poets of Luck¬ 
now were assembled at the palace to hear his Majesty read his poem. 
They sat with him, hstening to his, and reading their own, poems, 
from nine at night until three the next morning. One of the poets, the 
eldest son of a late Minister, Aga Meen by name, told me that the 
versification was exceedingly good for a king. These are, I tliink, the only 
men, save the Minister, the eunuchs, and the singers, who had had the 
honour of conversing with his Majesty since I came here.’ 

Three years later, Sleeman wrote that the most powerful favourites 
were two eunuchs, two fiddlers, ‘two poetasters, and the Minister and 
his creatures. The Minister could not stand a moment without the 
eunuchs, fiddlers and poets, and he is obliged to acquiesce in all the 
orders given by the king for their benefit. The fiddlers have the control 
over administration of civil justice; tlie eunuchs over that of criminal 
justice, public buildings, etc. The Minister has the land revenue; and 
all are making enormous fortunes.’ These men knew how to play 
upon the king’s fears, and they were aided by the fact that drink and 
debauchery had reduced Wajid Ali to a childlike unwillingness to act 
decisively, and had given him a childish tendency to be taken in by any 
charlatanry—at least for a while. 

In 1849, when the king was ill with what was apparently a heart 
attack, he had been taken by his confidential servants to visit a dervish 
who called himself the King of the Fairies {djinns), and the king was 
presumably all the better for his Majesty’s ministrations. Later in the 
year, however, one of the king’s wives who had not been, it would 
seem, a party to this particular fraud, informed him that the King of 
the Fairies was none other than one Sadiq Ali—who had been raised 
to his lofty throne and high estate by the chief singer and his friends. 

On hearing this, the king had Sadiq Ali quietly seized and brought 
secretly to him at the palace. The king, at the time of his illness, had had 
several interviews with the King of the Fairies ‘who described the 
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symptoms from which he suffered, and prescribed the remedies, which 
consisted chiefly of rich offerings to the Fairies, who were to relieve 
him. He frequently received letters from the Fairy King to the same 
effect, written in an imperious style suitable to the occasion. The farce 
was carried on for several months, and the king at different times is 
supposed to have given the Fairy King some two lakhs of rupees, 
which he shared liberally with the singers*. Naturally, Wajid Ali was 
somewhat annoyed at the trick that had been played upon him. Sadiq 
Ah confessed to the king that he had been at his game only for money, 
and that the singers were heavily involved with him. The king 
promised that he would not be punished if he was prepared to do his 
act in a room at the palace. Sadiq Ah agreed, the alternative being not 
at all to his taste, and, choosing a small room, had a second ceiling 
suspended below the normal one in such a way as to be undetectable. 
He positioned himself in the cavity between the real ceiling and the 
false one. 

The king now summoned the Minister and the chief singer and took 
them into the room. When the door was closed, ‘they first heard a 
frightful voice, without being able to perceive whence it came. Neither 
the Minister nor the king could perceive the sHghtest fissure in the 
ceiling. They then came out and closed the door, but immediately 
heard from within the peaceful salutation of “salaam aleikum**, and the 
man appeared within as King of the Fairies, and presented his Majesty 
with some jewels and other offerings.* The king then turned to the 
singer and threatened to hand him over to the Minister for punish¬ 
ment. This was too much for the singer. ‘If your Majesty thinks me 
guilty, I pray you to punish me as may seem to you proper; but I pray 
you not to make me over to the Minister.* The king ignored him, and 
summoning the captain of the guard instructed him to mount sentries 
at the singers* quarters, which were in the tomb of Sa’adat Ali, and to 
ransack them. No one was to leave without being searched. 

Informed of this. Colonel Sleeman instructed the Assistant Resident, 
Captain Bird, to ask for an audience and to congratulate the king on 
his discoveries. This Captain Bird did, hinting in his conversation with 
the king that the chief singer, whose name was Ghulam Ruza, had as 
his mistress one of the king*s wives. The king said he knew of this 
and intended to divorce her and banish Ghulam across the Ganges, in 
company with his sister and Kutub-ud-daulali, another favourite. His 
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Majesty added, *I cherished low-hrcd men and they have given me the 
low-bred man's reward,* and piously insisted that he would not seize 
their possessions in case people should think he had got rid of the 
singers merely to get back the money he had given them. 

The king did take action, but not against the singers. In November 
1849, he divorced Surfraz Malial, who had been living with Ghulam 
Ruza. Sleeman noted that ‘she is said to have given his Majesty to 
understand that she would not consent to remain in the palace with him, 
without the privilege of choosing her own lovers, a privilege wliich 
she had freely enjoyed before she came into it, and which she could not 
possibly forego.* She was sent into British territory and ordered to go 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

In December it became known in Lucknow that the king had 
promised to banish his favourites. Captain Bird was asked by the 
Minister whether he would excuse die king from honouring his 
promise. Captain Bird refused and demanded an audience. At first the 
king tried to avoid a meeting by pleading an indisposition, but Captain 
Bird insisted, and was finally admitted to a small room where the king 
lay on a cot covered by a quilt. 

On cither side of the room were closed doors and, by the little 
shufflings and heavy breathing that came from behind them. Captain 
Bird was only too aware that others were intent on hstening to his 
conversation with the king. As the Captain had entered the room, the 
Minister came forward to welcome him, but the Assistant Resident 
brushed aside his proffered hand, saying, ‘I believe you are an accom¬ 
plice of these fiddlers and are afraid to have them removed, or else his 
Majesty's orders would have been carried out before this;* and, leaving 
a rather flustered Minister, he passed on to the bed and shook the king's 
hand. He then apologized for intruding upon him after liis excuse of 
illness, and stated that his own character was at stake, and that he had 
been obliged to take this step to save it; he requested that the Minister 
be told to retire during the conversation, as he had already shown his 
partiahty for the characters whom his Majesty ‘had stigmatized as low, 
intriguing and untrustworthy—as miners of his good name and his 
kingdom, and the cause of ill-feeling between the British Government 
and himself*. The king expressed his wish that the Minister might 
remain, that he might have an opportunity to listen to what Captain 
Bird had to say, as it appeared to be against him. Captain Bird rephed 
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that he had no complaint to make against the Minister. The following 
rather formal conversation then took place. 

Captain Bird: I have come to claim the fulfilment of your Majesty’s 
promise to dismiss the singers Ghulam Ruza and his sister, and Kutub- 
ud-daulah, and to send them across the Ganges. 

The King: I never gave any such promise. 

Captain Bird: Your Majesty’s promise was given in the following 
words. 

Captain Bird here read the court news-writer’s report of the occasion. 
The king was uneasy—‘staggered* is the word used in the Resident’s 
report—and apparently at a loss for an answer. 

The Minister: His Majesty has ascertained from the confession of 
Sadiq Ali himself that Ghulam Ruza and his sister are innocent in this 
matter. 

Captain Bird: His Majesty told me that the deception had been so 
fully proved that they were speechless; and further, that his Majesty 
had thereupon spit in their faces. 

The King: No, not in Ghulam Ruza’s. His sister and Kutub-ud- 
daulah arc alone guilty. 

Captain Bird: If these parties are not removed according to your 
Majesty’s promise, all Lucknow will say that I have been bribed to 
permit them to remain. 

The King: That is all nonsense. Do you want me to swear that 
Ghulam Ruza is innocent, and that I never gave the promise you 
mention? 

Then, calling the Minister, the king placed his right hand on the 
Minister’s head and said: ‘I swear, as if this were my son’s head, and 
by God, that I believe Ghulam Ruza to be entirely innocent; and that I 
never promised to turn him out, or banish him beyond the Ganges.’ 

Captain Bird: Your Majesty has, at all events, acknowledged the 
guilt of Ghulam Ruza’s sister, and of Kutub-ud-daulah. Let punish¬ 
ment be executed on the guilty. 

The King: When absent from my sight, they are as far off as if they 
were across a hundred rivers. I know they are intriguers; I shall keep 
my eye on them. 

Captain Bird: I have reported this case officially. Your Majesty has 
made me a participator in the breaking of your word. 

The King: This case has reference only to my own household, not 
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to the Government; but if you wish to use force, take me by the beard 
and pull me from the throne. 

Captain Bird: Often when force might have been used, under your 
own sign-manual, on these fiddlers interfering in state affairs, the 
Resident has forborne. Now, who can be your friend, or save you from 
danger? I must report all to the Resident. 

The Minister: Yes. Report that the king has changed his mind, 
broken his word, and will not fulfil his promise. Ask for permission to 
employ force for the removal of these men, and see if he will permit it. 

Captain Bird: Any orders I receive from the Resident will be 
carried into effect; but if his Majesty’s own acknowledgment of the 
deceitfulness of these men, and their intriguing rascality are not 
sufficient to induce him to remove them—if the king sets so little value 
on his promise—a promise now known to the whole city, and which 
he must in self-defence speak openly of, I foresee the speedy downfall 
of the kingdom. Who will subject themselves to be deceived, in an 
endeavour to prop it up by the removal of those who are living on its 
heart’s blood; or be made hars, by reporting promises never to be 
fulfilled? 

On this rather sour note the interview ended. 

The next day, Sadiq Ali received a dress of honour and an increase 
in salary, while Ghulam Ruza and another singer were honoured by 
sitting behind the king—as a sign of their continuing favour—as he 
paraded through the city in his carriage and four. 

Captain Bird’s cup of humiliation was not only full, but about to 
overflow, for, writing to his chief. Colonel Sleeman, the story we have 
just related, he received in reply only a reprimand for interfering in the 
personal affairs of the king: ‘It is no part of our duty to dictate to his 
Majesty with whom he shall associate in his private hours.* Further¬ 
more, to dispose of two favourites would be of no use, as others just 
as bad would take their place. Bird thought he had great personal 
influence over the king, and was anxious to do something decisive while 
Sleeman was away on his tour. 

After annexation. Bird accompanied the Queen-Mother to England 
and acted as Agent for the ex-king. He was an opponent of annexation 
and believed Sleeman to be in favour of it. Bird later published a book 
defending the king, with the flamboyant tide of Dacoitee in Excelsis, 
But we must return to the singers and their fate. 
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Ghulam Ruza and his gang continued in favour until May 1850. 
In that month, the king arrested Ghulam along with his father and 
sister, Kutub-ud-daulah, his brother, and their women—fourteen 
persons in all—and clapped them in prison. Later, they were shipped 
across the frontier into British territory, after being forced to disgorge 
their jewels and money. The reason for this sudden change in the king’s 
attitude—not that any reason was needed in an oriental court—was the 
discovery that Surfraz Mahal, far from benefiting from a pilgrimage 
to the holy places of Islam, had in fact returned to Lucknow and had 
spent a week concealed in the apartments of Ghulam Ruza. As Slee- 
man had foretold, their place was taken by others just as grasping and 
just as dissolute. 


4 Troubles in the Zenana 

Jenab Aulea Begum, now the Queen-Mother, was an imperious, 
dominating woman of a type tliat is not as rare in Eastern courts as one 
might think. The power of certain women, concealed though they 
were behind the curtains of the zenana, was often wielded with great 
influence on their husbands and sons. Jenab Aulea was one of these, an 
aristocrat, arrogant and narrow-minded, but of immense courage. She 
could not stop herself from interfering continuously in her sons’ 
marriages. Not that she did not have excuse enough, for their tastes in 
women appear to have been unfortunate. The king collected dancing 
girls and pretty virgins from the villages and countryside, without 
manners, and, in the Queen-Mother’s opinion, distinctly vulgar. His 
brother, Mirza Sikandar Hashmat, known as the ‘General Sahib’, 
offended by marrying not one Hindu, but two—-sisters of the mature 
ages of twelve and fourteen respectively! 

This unfortunate aftair came about six years before annexation. The 
General Sahib, while travelling, saw these two daughters of a poor 
Rajput cultivator and bought them. The Queen-Mother did not 
approve of a marriage to Hindus, but because the General was her 
favourite son she consented. In time, the elder girl produced a son who 
later went to live with his imcle the ex-king, in exile in Calcutta. 

The two sisters were brought up as Muslims, wore the wide pyjama- 
like trousers and the veil of high-class Muslim women, and were 
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thought to have given up their Hindu ways. When the elder had given 
birth to her child, she longed for a visit from her mother—the poor 
Rajput woman—and the General, sending presents and new clothes, 
allowed her into the palace. But the girl, still only sixteen, wanted her 
mother to stay and live with her. This the General, a highly orthodox 
man in some things, would not permit. The mother was returned to 
her village. Nine days later the Generafs wife died, of grief, it was said. 
The General was upset for, strange as it may seem, love could exist 
among the passions of the harem. The Queen-Mother immediately 
sent out for the prettiest girls, of whatever creed, in the country. Many 
came, and their charms were displayed—but none was chosen. The 
General’s grief lasted two years. 

In the case of the king, and his choice of wives, the Queen-Mother 
merely showed her disdain, advising him of their extra-mural amours 
when she thought it necessary or in the interests of the dynasty. This, 
not unnaturally, inspired some enmity against her. But Jenab Aulea 
was a resourceful woman, and, when she knew that to offend the 
king would merely encourage his childish obstinacy, she was quick to 
play upon the credulity of one who was easily taken in by charlatans 
such as the King of the Fairies. 

‘At the beginning of September 1850, the king became enamoured of 
one of his mother’s waiting-maids and demanded her in marriage. She 
was his mother’s favourite bed-fellow, and his mother would not part 
with her. The king became angry and to soothe him she told him that 
it was purely out of personal regard for him and his children that she 
refused to part with tliis young woman, as she had a sampun, or the 
coiled mark of a snake, under the hair at the back of her neck. No man 
would purchase a horse with such a mark, or believe that any family 
could be safe in which a horse or mare with such a mark was kept. 
His mother told the king that, if he cohabited with a woman having 
such a mark, he and all his children would perish. 

‘The king then remarked that he might probably have, among his 
many wives, some with marks of this kind—which might account for 
his frequent attacks of palpitation of the heart. 

‘ “No doubt,” said the Queen Dowager. ‘‘We have long thought so; 
but your Majesty gets into such a towering passion when we venture 
to speak of your wives that we have been afraid to give expression to 
our thoughts and fears.” 
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* “Perhaps,” said the king, “I may owe to this cause the death, lately, 
of my poor son, the Heir-Apparent.” 

* “We have long thought so,” said the Queen-Mother. 

‘The chief eunuch, Bushir, was ordered forthwith to inspect the 
back of the necks of all except that of the chief consort, mother of the 
then Heir-Apparent. 

*He reported that he had found the fatal mark on the necks of no less 
than eight of the king’s wives. The chief priest was summoned, and 
divorce from the whole eight pronounced on the spot. The ladies were 
ordered to depart, with all that they had saved while in the palace. 
Some of their friends suggested that Mohammedans were far from 
skilful judges in such matters, and that a court of Brahmins should be 
assembled, as they had whole volumes devoted to this science. 

‘The most learned Brahmins were accordingly collected, and they 
declared that, though there were marks which in some degree resembled 
the sampun, this was of no importance and that the threatened evil 
might be averted by singeing the head of the snake with a hot iron. 
The ladies were highly indignant, and six of them insisted on leaving 
the palace there and then, in virtue of the divorce. Only two consented 
to remain.’ 

One of the six to leave the palace was Hazrat Mahal, whose son 
Birjis Qadr was made king by the sepoys during the Indian Mutiny, 
and of whom we shall hear more in a later chapter. 


5 Attempted Murder 

Wajid Ah Shah no doubt resented the influence of his formidable 
mother. She was fully capable of getting her own way—as we have 
seen in the preceding chapter—and none too scrupulous in the methods 
she used. In an oriental court, torn by jealous passions which were 
fanned by the idle inmates of the harem and the intrigues of ministers 
and royal children, fear of poison was always present. Nasir-ud-din’s 
death was said to have been murder. Amjad Ah was beheved in the 
bazaars to have died from an ulcer on his shoulder, and the physicians 
who attended him were said to have introduced poison into the oint¬ 
ments they apphed to it. Wajid Ah—^at a time when his own Minister 
was intriguing against him, in the hope that the British would place his 
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brother on the throne—expected an attempt on his life, and surrounded 
himself with a whole corps of food-tasters. 

Relations between the king’s mother and the members of his harem 
were strained. Wajid Ah’s chief queen, tlic mother of the Heir- 
Apparent, suffered particularly from the Queen-Mother’s arrogance 
and dislike. The chief queen had the usual impressive row of names, 
but was known simply as Khas Mahal. She was a niece of the Minister, 
Ah Naqi Khan, who was intriguing with others to depose the king. 
Such a situation was ripe for the poisoner. The Queen-Mother warned 
the king of the danger and, according to Slceman, the king married 
one of the Minister’s daughters ‘in order to make it the Minister’s 
interest to keep him ahve as long as possible’. 

This was the position when two attempts were made on the hfe of 
the Queen-Mother. Both took place at the time of the festival of 
Muharram, when ceremonial visits were frequent and retainers from 
other palaces would have access to that of the queen. A servant was 
preparing the queen’s hookah—a pipe in wliich the smoke is drawn 
through water. It was her custom, before fitting the mouthpiece into 
the long elastic tube of the pipe, to suck the end of the ‘snake’, as it was 
called, to see that the tobacco was well alight. But tliis is Eliliu Jan’s 
own story. 

*I was doing so on this occasion, when I felt some fine tasteless 
powder drawn up into my mouth, for which I could not account. I 
had cleaned the snake thoroughly in the morning, and at first I thought 
ashes from the chilam, or bowl, had got through; but that was im¬ 
possible, as the smoke was drawn through water. I fortunately did not 
swallow the powder, but spat it out. I suspected poison at once, and 
went to the queen to tell her so. She only laughed at me, and said to 
her attendant, “Go and see what strange mare’s nest the unfledged wit 
of Elihujan has discovered.*’ I showed the attendant some of the white 
impalpable dust, and she had the hookah snake carefully cut open. The 
white powder was discovered scattered over the tube inside. How do I 
know how they got it there? Those who do the devil’s work will get 
assistance from the devil, I suppose. But there it was, plain and unmis¬ 
takable. Very fine, and very thinly scattered; all that was loose I had 
drawn up. A hakim, or physician, was called by the queen to examine 
the powder, and he said it was poison, and advised that I should be 
punished—may evil light on the grey beard of him!—but the queen 
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was good and just, and said, “No, no! This is not Elihu Jan’s doing; 
my enemy hath done this.” Can I tell who she meant was her enemy? 
Yes, I could guess.’ 

Elihu Jan was convinced it was EJias Mahal’s doing—but, of course, 
there was no proof. 

On another occasion, also at Muharram, an attempt was made again. 
The Queen-Mother’s bed, a large, long divan covered with a rich, silk 
cloth, was ready for her. The weather was hot, and she would lie on 
top of the covers against a high pillow, smoking her hookah while her 
women fanned her and kept away the flies. As the queen was going 
to her bedroom, a snake was found beneath the covers at the foot of 
the bed—a deadly cobra, three feet long, but comatose as if drugged or 
charmed. A search was made and the earthen jar used for carrying the 
snake was found outside. The snake was put back into its jar, and the 
Queen-Mother considered how she should act. 

‘Early next morning, by beat of drum, all the snake-charmers of 
Lucknow were ordered to attend at the queen’s palace, and guards were 
sent round to collect them. As the snake that had been found in the 
queen’s bed was in a charmed state, it was evident that some of these 
men had been employed to charm it, and could give evidence on the 
subject. It was explained to them that no harm would happen from 
confession, as whoever was employed was doubtless kept in ignorance 
of the cause. But they all denied—^Uars they arc and were. Those that 
discover crime and hidden things by ordeals and otherwise, were then 
called in, and they pointed out one of the snake-charmers, who looked 
frightened and confused, as the party who had charmed the snake. 
He still denied. But the queen was determined to make him confess. 
His back was bared. Ice was first rubbed over it, and then the rattan 
was apphed. He got about twenty lashes, when he offered to confess 
everytliing. The queen was merciful and his hands were removed from 
the spUt bamboo in which they had been placed, according to custom, 
when whipping was administered. He was released, and confessed that 
he had charmed the snake. The evening before, he said, the head gate¬ 
keeper of one of the king’s wives had come to him, asking him to 
charm this snake, so that it would lie perfectly still, wherever it was 
placed, for eighteen or twenty hours, and he had done so, and given 
the keeper back the snake, and knew nothing more of the matter. The 
gate-keeper was called, and of course denied it all—what else could be 
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expected? But on collecting the servants who had had access to the 
bedroom that morning, the finders-out of crime by ordeal were again 
called, and pointed out the maidservant who had been bribed by the 
keeper to put the snake in the queen’s bed. She too denied. Will the 
father of lies let his children speak the truth? They were both flogged 
severely—the keeper and the maidservant—and thrown separately into 
prison, into underground dungeons of one of the old palaces. The queen 
was merciful, and would not have them put to death, although the 
king, her son, advised her to have them both impaled. The snake- 
charmer was allowed to go free, but of course he will carry the marks 
of the scourging on his back all his hfe. The cane was not laid on 
hghtly in the palace, you may be sure.* 


6 Buried Alive 

Murders, or at least attempted murders, took place witliin the walls of 
the palace, but they were few and not particularly frequent. In the 
countryside, the killing of female children was a commonplace amongst 
the Rajputs of Oudh. Many were the cases that came to Slceman’s 
notice as he crossed the country. 

Female infanticide was a natural development of a primitive civiliza¬ 
tion in which an unmarried woman is considered unchaste, and in 
which a large proportion of the men are killed in wars. The custom 
was prevalent amongst the warlike races of India and particularly 
throughout Rajputana. Attempts had been made in the age of reforms 
to legislate the practice away, along witli suttee and human sacrifice. 
Unfortunately, where the privacy of the zenana is inviolate, it is im¬ 
possible to know when a child has been killed, especially—as was often 
the case—^when the murder took place soon after the birth. In the 
territories imder British control, registration of births was enforced, 
and by the time of the Mutiny better administration and various 
punitive measures had reduced the number of murders considerably. 

Such was not the case in Oudh, though infanticide had been pro¬ 
hibited at the same time as suttee, during the reign of Nasir-ud-din. 
Sleeman, when talking one day to a ‘respectable landowner’, himself a 
Rajput, asked about infanticide and was told that the custom of 
destroying female infants was of great antiquity and that one of the 
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reasons for the custom was the impossibility of marriage outside one’s 
own caste. He thought the custom ‘a misfortune, no doubt*, but it 
‘could not be got rid of*. Mothers ‘wept and screamed a good deal 
when their first female infants were torn from them, but after two or 
three times giving birth to female infants, they become quiet and 
reconciled to the usage, and say “do as you like”; that some poor 
parents of their clan did certainly give their daughters for large sums 
to wealthy people of lower clans, but lost their caste for ever by so 
doing; that it was the dread of sinking, in substance from the loss of 
property, and in grade from the loss of caste, that alone led to the 
murder of female infants; that the dread prevailed more or less in 
every Rajput clan, and led to the same thing, but most in the clan that 
restricted the giving of daughters in marriage to the smallest number of 
clans.’ 

The infant was usually destroyed in the same room in which it was 
bom. The juice of a particular shrub was put into its mouth and the 
mouth was then covered with the faeces that first passed from its 
bowels. When the child was dead—and in many cases when it was not 
—^it was buried in the earth that formed the floor of the room, and the 
floor was then covered with cow-dung (an antiseptic). On the thir¬ 
teenth day after the murder, the family priest cooked and ate a meal in 
the room. ‘He is provided with wood, glii, barley, rice and tilli 
[sesanium]. He boils the rice, barley and sesamum in a brass vessel, 
throws the ghi over them when they are dressed and eats the whole. 
This is considered as a burnt-offering, and by eating it in that place the 
priest is supposed to take the whole sin upon himself, and to cleanse the 
family from it. . . . After the expiation the parents again occupy the 
room, and there receive the visits of their family and friends, and 
gossip as usual.’ 

On another occasion, a Rajput landowner who had come to Slee- 
man’s camp with a petition, told him how he had saved his daughter 
from death two years before. 

‘When she was born he was out in his fields, and the females of the 
family put her into an earthen pot, buried her in the floor of the 
apartment where the mother lay, and lit a fire over the grave; that he 
made all haste home as soon as he heard of the birth of a daughter, 
removed the fire and earth from the pot, and took out his child. She 
was still living, but two of her fingers which had not been sufficiently 
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covered were a good deal burnt. He had all possible care taken of her, 
and she still lives; and both he and his wife are very fond of her. 
Finding that his tale interested me, he went home for the child; but 
his village was far off, and he has not been able to overtake me. He 
had given no orders to have her preserved, as his wife was confined 
sooner than he expected; but the family took it for granted that she 
was to be destroyed, and in running home to preserve her he acted on 
the impulse of the moment. The practice of destroying female infants 
is so general among this tribe, that a family commonly destroys the 
daughter as soon as born, when the father is from home, and has given 
no special orders about it, taking it to be his wish as a matter of course.’ 

The custom of female infanticide was confined to Rajputs and was 
looked upon with some loathing by other castes, though in most cases 
—as the Rajput was generally the landlord—his tenants were reluctant 
to talk about it. *Our lives would not be safe for a moment were we 
to say anything, or to seem to notice such crimes.’ True, but human 
life in India was not held at too high a value. Where the attitude to 
women was the same as to any other piece of property, a mere chattel, 
indifference was the more probable reaction. The answers of one 
Brahmin to Slecman’s questions may well have been inspired by a 
justified hatred of Rajputs rather than any love of humanity. Sleeman 
himself made no comment. 

Sleeman asked: ‘Do you ever eat or drink with Rajput parents who 
destroy their female infants?’ 

‘Never, sir! We are Brahmins, but we can take water in a brass 
vessel from the hands of a Rajput, and wc do so when his family is 
unstained by this crime; but nothing would c /er tempt us to drink 
water from the hands of one who permitted his daughters to be 
murdered.’ 

‘Do you ever eat with the village or family priest Vvho has given 
absolution to parents who have permitted their daughters to be mur¬ 
dered, by eating in the room where the murder has been perpetrated?’ 

‘Never, sir; we abhor him as a participator in the crime; and nothing 
would ever induce one of us to eat or associate with him: he takes all 
the sin upon his own head by doing so, and is considered by us as an 
outcast from the tribe, and accursed I It is they who keep up this fearful 
usage. Tigers and wolves cherish their offspring, and are better than 
these Rajputs, who out of family or clan pride, destroy theirs. As soon 
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as their wives give birth to sons, they fire off guns, give largely in 
charity, make offerings to shrines, and rejoice in all manner of ways; 
but when they give birth to poor girls, they bury them ahve without 
pity, and a dead silence prevails in the house; it is no wonder, sir, that 
you say that the curse of God is upon the land where such sins prevail!’ 


7 Nurtured by Wolves 

Sleeman gives many fascinating stories that illumine hfe in Oudh in 
all its paradox and brutahty. His report is so unhke a report. It is more 
an immense portmanteau stuffed with notes, the materials of a report 
which, fortunately for us, were never edited into the pompous sterihty 
of an ‘official document*. 

Among the anecdotes recorded are two which demonstrate the evil 
effects of shooting monkeys—animals sacred to the Hindus. The uncle 
of Wajid Ali Shah shot a monkey one day wliile out hunting. Three 
days later he died shouting ‘Save me from that monkey!* Even the 
Minister, Agha Mir, found himself out of office and in prison a few 
days after killing a monkey on the orders of Nasir-ud-din. Another 
story records the power of a MusHm holy man residing at Salone. He 
held from the king of Oudh twelve villages rent free, and had done 
so since the time of Asaf-ud-daulah sixty years before. The holy man’s 
curses were said to be terrible in their effect. One revenue-contractor 
who plundered his property became insane and his family was ruined— 
because of them. 

There are stories of bandits and robbers; the murder of an Enghsh- 
man who had embezzled the funds of the East India Company and 
fled to Oudh; of mad elephants and the insecurity of marriage pro¬ 
cessions. Two tales, given in considerable detail, are concerned with 
wolves; and, with our memories of Mowgli and, possibly, of the 
legendary founders of Rome, they may offer us a respite from the 
catalogue of tragedy that is the history of Oudh. 

Though wolves were numerous in parts of Oudh, and frequently 
carried off children playing in the fields, there was a deep-seated pre¬ 
judice amongst Hindus against killing them. They believed that the 
family of a man who killed a wolf was accursed, and that a drop of 
wolf’s blood shed in a village was enough to bring certain ruin upon it. 
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Certain outcastes who had no objection to killing animals never 
attempted to kill a wolf—but for more profitable reasons. It was said 
that outside a wolf’s den could be found the gold and silver brooches, 
necklaces and other jewellery worn by its victims. 

At Sultanpur, Captain Nicholetts, who commanded a regiment of 
the Oudh Local Infantry, had in his household a boy who had been 
found hving with wolves. A cavalry trooper who had been sent by a 
local governor to collect a revenue payment found liimself, about mid¬ 
day, riding along the bank of a river near Chandur. Suddenly, he saw a 
large she-wolf leave her den, followed by three cubs—and a boy. The 
boy ran on all fours and followed the cubs down to the water to drink. 
As they turned back towards the den, the trooper tried to cut the boy 
off, but he ran so fast and the ground was so uneven that the trooper’s 
horse failed to catch up with them before the boy and the wolves 
disappeared into the den. Calling up some villagers with pick-axes, the 
trooper dug into the den, forcing the w^olf, the cubs and the boy to 
bolt. This time the trooper caught the boy and the wolves made off. 
Growling and snarling, the boy w^as tied up and taken to the village. 
There he refused cooked food, but ate raw meat like an animal. 
Adults frightened him, but he would rush at a cliild and try to bite it. 

Cold and heat did not worry him, and when given a cotton coverlet 
against the cold, he ate a httle of it every day with liis meal. He did 
not speak, ran on all fours, and loved uncooked bones. About two 
years later, the boy spoke for the first time, to say that his head ached 
and he wanted water. He drank it, and died. 

Another boy, caught in similar circumstances, tore the trooper’s 
clothes and bit him savagely before being tied \p. The trooper gave 
him to a local Raja who kept him tied up in a gun-shed. Several 
times the boy escaped but was brought back to the Raja; tiring of him 
finally, the Raja gave him away to a travelling actor. The actor kept 
him for six months but found his habits so filthy that he let him go. 
Running through the bazaar the boy stole a joint of meat, and was 
rewarded with an arrow through his thigh. The servant of a merchant 
who was seUing Kashmiri shawls to the Raja, took pity on the boy, 
extracted the arrow, dressed the wound, and made a bed for him under 
a mango tree—being careful, however, to tie him to a tent-pin. 

This wolf-boy also preferred raw meat, but he was finally converted 
to rice and pulse. To counteract his rather gamey odour, the servant, 
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whose name was Janoo, rubbed him with mustard-seed soaked in 
water, but the stink remained unallayed. After about six weeks of 
massage and a good deal of beating, he was made to stand and walk 
upright, and began to understand signs. Later he graduated to preparing 
his saviour's hookah. 

One night, while the boy was lying under the tree near his master, 
Janoo saw two wolves come up stealthily and smell at the boy. They 
touched him and he got up; and instead of being frightened the boy put 
his hands upon their heads, and they began to play with him. They 
capered around him and he threw straw and leaves at them. Janoo tried 
to drive them off, but could not and became somewhat alarmed; he 
called out to the sentry that the wolves were going to eat the boy. 

‘Come away and leave him, or they will cat you also,' was the reply. 

But when Janoo saw them begin to play together, his fears subsided 
and he kept quiet. Gaining confidence by degrees, he drove them away. 
But after they had gone a httlc distance, they returned and again began 
to play -with the boy. At last Janoo drove them off altogether. The 
following night, three wolves came, and they and the boy played 
together. A few nights later, the number increased to four, but at 
no time did more than four come. They came four or five times, and 
Janoo no longer had any fear of them. 

Janoo decided that the first two that came must have been the two 
cubs with which the boy was first found, and that they were prevented 
from seizing him by recognizing the smell—for they licked the lad's 
face with their tongues as he put his hands on their heads. 

Soon after this incident, Janoo’s master threatened to dismiss him 
if he did not get rid of the boy, but he later relented and Janoo kept 
the boy on a leash attached to his arm, and taught him to carry a 
bundle on his head. Many times the boy tried to escape, but he later 
became quite docile. One day Janoo was sent on an errand to another 
place for his master. On his return, he found the boy was gone. He 
was never found. 

In Lucknow, Slecman heard of an old man who had been discovered, 
when a boy, in the hut of an old hermit who had died. ‘He is supposed 
to have been taken from wolves by this old hermit. The trooper who 
found him brought him to the king some forty years ago, and he has 
been ever since supported by the king comfortably. He is stiU called 
the “wild man of the woods”. He was one day sent to me at my 
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request and I talked with him. His features indicate him to be of the 
Tharoo tribe, who are found only in that forest. He is very inoffensive, 
but speaks httle, and that httle imperfectly; and he is still impatient of 
intercourse with his fellow-men, particularly with such as are disposed 
to tease him with questions. I asked him whether he had any recollec¬ 
tion of having been with wolves. He said, “The wolf died long before 
the hermit;** but he seemed to recollect nothing more, and there is no 
mark on his knees or elbows to indicate that he ever went on all fours.* 
Sleeman was very disappointed, for That he was found as a wild boy 
in the forest there can be no doubt, but I do not feel at all sure that he 
ever lived with wolves*. 


8 Government by Extortion 

Such government as existed in Oudh operated on only one principle, 
the virtue of maximum ‘squeeze*. In the countryside, to expect redress 
for a wrong would have been a sign of madness. No local governor 
ever considered it his duty to arrest criminals—he was usually a greater 
one himself, and why estabhsh a precedent? Even if he did arrest a 
murderer or a thief, and this occasionally did happen if he were pressed 
by the Resident or some other powerful figure, he would have to keep 
the criminals in custody at his own expense or send them to Lucknow, 
where, in a few days—and after a httle greasing of palms—they would 
be freed, however damning the evidence. Far better, then, to squeeze 
some money out of a wrong-doer and to tell him to go and sin else¬ 
where. 

If a sufferer, getting no justice from a local official, was foolish 
enough to think he would do better in the capital, he was doomed to a 
sad and sometimes unpleasant disappointment. The king never saw a 
petitioner nor read a complaint, and only rarely condescended to 
receive his Minister. If someone had the temerity to approach tlie 
king with a petition while his Majesty was out driving, he was usually 
seized, thrown into prison, and had to pay heavily to get himself out. 
The only cry for help that was ever Hstened to was the jingle of money. 

In the time of Muhammad Shah and Amjad Ah, the king held a 
Durbar or audience once a day or, at the least, four times a week. Then 
petitions or reports were read over in his Majesty*s presence, and the 
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seal, bearing the Persian equivalent of ‘it has been seen’, was placed 
upon them. The seal was locked in a casket kept by one confidential 
servant, and the key was held by another. Wajid Ah kept up the 
system for a while, until he found it interfered with hterary and 
musical studies. He discontinued the Durbar and never saw ministers or 
ofEcials. His poetry and his fiddles were all-absorbing. 

As time went on, the Prime Minister himself became as inaccessible 
as the king, and ceased to see officials or heads of the departments of 
government. At the same time, he rarely heard petitions, and then 
only those in which his favourites had a particular interest. The heads 
of departments were authorized to receive petitions, but were not 
obhged to do anything about them once they had received them. 
Again, a brisk trade in ‘presents’ was the only hope. Even when a 
favourable order was passed on a petition, the lower officials entrusted 
to carry out its provision would hold up action until they had been 
adequately ‘rewarded’. Payments on royal pensions were held up until 
anything from ten to twenty per cent of the sum was paid into the 
sticky palm of a corrupt secretary. 

The head of the Intelligence Department which, as we have seen, 
controlled the news-writers and their reports, submitted only those 
that suited his own views and interests. When a serious charge was 
sent to him concerning men of substance or those occupying liigh 
office, their representatives in Lucknow were usually able to come to 
an ‘arrangement’ which could suppress the report. 

The orders that were passed by the Minister were usually devoid of 
meaning. Often someone was instructed to inquire into a matter or to 
set a person at Hberty, the ‘someone’, as Sleeman notes, ‘being the infant 
Commander-in-Chief, the king’s chamberlain, footman, chief fiddler, 
eunuch, barber or person uppermost in his [the Minister’s] thoughts at 
the time.’ The Minister’s deputies carried on a lucrative trade in extor¬ 
tion from all and everybody, without fear of reprisal. 

Even letters and memoranda from the Resident seldom reached the 
king, and most of the rephes were written without his knowledge. 
Sleeman records that on 17 October 1850, one of the pages whose 
special duty it was to dehver papers to the king, fell out of favour and 
his house and property were confiscated and searched. Several of the 
Resident’s official notes were found there unopened. Most of them, 
marked ‘emergent’—^i.e. urgent—had been received months before. 
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Such papers and orders as were passed by the Minister were never 
signed with his seal or signature, only with the date on which he had 
seen them. They were then tied into bundles. Other papers were 
usually inserted into the bundles by his servants. With only figures on 
them, there was nothing to prove which papers were authentic. The 
servants and deputies, of course, extracted their payment in advance. 
In all, Sleeman believed, a quarter of the total revenue stuck to the 
fingers of officials on its way to the king's treasury, and the equi¬ 
valent of another quarter was extorted in terms of ‘presents* and 
bribes. 

The army received no more than one half of the pay issued to it 
every month by the treasury, the commandant and his friends at court 
getting the other. Everything sold to the palace bore a surcharge of 
one third of its seUing price, to be paid to the official through whose 
hands it passed. Not a single animal, horse or bullock, got one third of 
the food allowed and charged for. Buildings cost usually tliree times 
the actual outlay on construction or repairs, at least two thirds going 
to the superintendent and his patrons. 

The extortions continued, unchecked, and in most cases unknown to 
the king. An army of parasites fed upon Oudh and dreaded an investi¬ 
gation into their dealings. But they continued to make hay wliile the 
sun set, secure, they thought, in the belief that the British were no 
more serious in their threats than they had been before. In this they 
were mistaken. 


9 New Year’s Day 

In the view we have had of the reign of Nasir-ud-din, some space was 
given to the great Muslim festival of Muharram and the way in which 
it was celebrated in Lucknow. With its display of gorgeous piety, in 
which the whole city was en fete, the Muharram owed much of its 
popularity to the extravagance of the kings of Oudh. All Indians, Hke 
the majority of people elsewhere, love a procession. The kings saw that 
they got it—^where there is no bread, a circus can often take the mind 
off an empty stomach and, coin being distributed with abandon at the 
time, leave only the memory of the charity and a looking-forward to 
the next. 
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Wajid Ali, though reluctant to see his subjects with petitions in 
their hands, was more than willing to see them waving banners. In 
any case, a festival was another chance to participate in a magnificent 
drama before a larger and perhaps more appreciative audience than 
that formed by the parasites of the palace. The Muharram in Wajid 
Ah's time was as splendid as in his predecessors'. We have already seen 
one, and we may take it for granted that it was much the same in the 
time of the present king, though Ehhu Jan records a series of bad omens 
in the last Muharram before annexation. The horse Duldul—which, it 
will be remembered, was paraded round the Imambara—tore the 
carpet. Two chandehers fell. A tazia caught fire and was destroyed. 
Worse still, a comet appeared in the sky, its head towards Oudh and 
its tad towards Mecca, *and the wise knew that it was for the rising and 
falling of kingdoms.* They must have been remarkably clear-sighted, 
for even the British had not yet made up their minds. 

However, let us observe Wajid Ah at the festival of the Id, or at 
least that part wliich celebrates the Muslim New Year. 

Nauroz, as the New Year is called, is more of a family affair tlian a 
public festival. In the palace it was, of course, an excuse for a display 
of luxury befitting a king. On the day, Wajid Ah would go to pay 
his respects to his mother, to wish her a long hfe and prosperity, to 
exchange the greeting Nauroz mubarak —may the New Year be for¬ 
tunate—and to bring gifts. The Queen-Mother would bedeck herself 
with jewellery and wear her gorgeous dresses of fine brocade from 
Benares to receive her son, his chief queen, and the heir. When these 
had presented their gifts, the king’s other wives, both nikha and left- 
handed, a hundred or so—some mere children, others old, one even 
a coal-black negress—would come in their best dresses, each with her 
gift. There was music and dancing and, from green pitchers of coloured 
water which stood about, a httle would be sprinkled on all who came. 
This act was in imitation of the spring festival of Holt, the Hindu 
saturnaha. 

In the evening, the largest room in the palace would be made ready 
for the banquet. New carpets, rich and lustrous in fine silk, were spread 
on the floor and covered with two long strips of fine muslin, on one 
side of which plates were laid. At right-angles to these was a short 
cloth on a fine gold-trimmed carpet. On cushions of exquisite fabric, 
before plates and dishes of gold and silver, the king, the Queen- 
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Mother, Khas Mahal, the Heir-Apparent, the General Sahib, and his 
eldest son took their places to the sound of trumpets and the salute of 
cannon. On the other side, the king’s lesser wives took their places, 
their rich dresses and costly jewellery reflecting the light from the 
immense chandeliers, and themselves reflecting in the great mirrors 
that hned the walls. A dazzling sight and a noisy one, for orchestras 
played continuously, drum, trumpet, and sitar overlaying the hum of 
voices and the shrill laughs of women. 

All was over at midnight and the king retired to the recesses of his 
harem, Uttle aware that the number of New Years for his dynasty was 
slowly but surely running out. 


10 Was Gomorrha Worse? 

In the Calcutta Review for 1855 appeared a description of a visit to 
Lucknow. Its source was discreetly anonymous but its criticism was 
outspoken and precise. No paraphrase could do justice to its flowing 
sentences and rhetorical appeals. It must be rehshed as a period-piece 
and as representative of some official and much unofficial opinion about 
the state of Oudh in the early fifties of the last century. 

‘Mr-and I reached Lucknow on-and were most warmly 

received by-. Round the city stretches a deep belt of desert, appar¬ 

ently some twenty-two miles deep, and which looks to my eye, and I 
examined the soil very carefully, like culturable tracts. Next morning, 
mounted on two tall elephants, very thin and woe-begonc-looking, 
we started for a survey of the city. You have been at Cairo I know. 
Did you remark the strange look of the city from the Mamelukes’ leap, 
that looks as if it were worn out with old age, and only wanted some 
friendly hand to crumble it into dust? Lucknow has just that crumbling 
look. Everything, from the gates downwards, is an imitation of Stam- 
boul. The idea has been originally well conceived, but it is executed 
in lath and plaster, and everything is going to ruin. The plaster 
crumbles, the bricks are crushed, and there is no repair. On the road, 
I observed that our elephants had an eccentric habit of stealing cakes, 
vegetables and fruit, from every open stall we passed. “They arc 
starved, hke all the king’s animals,” was the quiet explanation, “and the 
mahouts, who are fond of the animals, teach them to steal, and abuse 
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the stall-keepers for objecting.’* The king has endless palaces, such as 
they arc, every monarch erecting a new edifice, and robbing his pre¬ 
decessor’s to adorn it. Each has also a mausoleum; all with one excep¬ 
tion are robbed in the same way, and I asked the reason of this remark¬ 
able exemption. “It is under the British guarantee,” was the satisfactory 
answer. Everytliing was dilapidated to the last degree, the plaster 
dropping from the walls, dirt on every corner, the magnificent furni¬ 
ture all destroyed, guards, all old men or boys, dressed or undressed, 
in uniform so ragged, that it is a mercy it hangs together. In the great 
palace, in the audience chamber, were twelve guards watching the 
diamond throne. Three had no Jackets, two a trouser apiece, and one 
man, who made his salute with a rusty bayonet, because he had no 
musket, had Hterally nothing but his cross belt and his dhoti. Almost 
all were old men, with the blank weary looks of those who had no hope 
and no interest. “How many of these ragamuffms may there be?” we 
inquired. “Some eighty thousand throughout Oudh.” “And are they 
all Hke these?” pointing to one old rascal who was on the stairs, in¬ 
effectually endeavouring to salute us with what appeared to be the 
handle of a cooking pot. 

‘ “Bah!” was the reply. “These are the Coldstream Guards. They 
are seldom more than two years in arrears. You should see the fellows in 
the interior.” 

‘ “And is this really the army of Oudh?” 

* “There are three or four regiments in better trim, but for the eighty 
thousand, here you have them.” 

‘We mounted our howdahs again, and rode on. Passing through a 
long bazaar, I observed a whole row of httle houses on the wall, with 
very green jUniils. These were the abodes of the king’s discarded mis¬ 
tresses. In another bazaar, right among the people, were two tigers 
lying on charpoys, and tied with ropes which, in my imagination, 

looked very rotten. “Good God!” said Mr-. “Why, these are 

tigers; are tliey safe?” Safe, not a bit of it, but what then? Who cares 
for human Ufe in Lucknow? They used to be led by a string up and 
down the bazaar, until the Resident interfered. He would have them 
secured if he could, but lying there and looking at the children makes 
them fierce. 

‘And if they eat the said children?—God is great, what does the king 
care? 
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‘I saw a spectacle nearly equally bad in the menagerie. I entered the 
compound almost without thinking. On one side was a rhinoceros 
tied to a tree, and around me eleven tiger cages. Not one was properly 
secured. The bars were loose, the floors rotten, the roof full of holes. 
The animals often escape, and are always dangerous, but what is 
human life in Lucknow? I confess I made my escape as quickly as 
possible, more especially as the rhinoceros began to show signs of 
displeasure at our long stay. The animals were once in strong cages, 
but a flood drove them out, and since then they have been retained 
here. The people, as we passed along, were to me all the same in 
appearance, a look of ferocious sensuality. The Hindus were best, but 
all were terribly inferior to the villagers and Cawnporees. 

* ‘*Is there no money then, that these poor brutes are so starved?” 
I inquired. 

‘ “Money! The menagerie costs thousands a year. I cannot say who 
gets it, but the tigers certainly don’t,” It is the same everywhere in 
Lucknow. Money is paid for the palaces. The palaces crumble. Money 
is paid for the mosque. It has no readers, no teachers, no services, no 
book. Money is paid for the tombs. All that is not dirt in them is 
cobweb. As we rode homewards, I noticed two scenes I shall not 
readily forget. The one was the blackened shell of a house, where a 
Hindu, his wife and two children were, twelve months ago, burnt 
ahvc, because the man was imable to comply with the demand of a 
favourite eunuch for fifty rupees. The king at first resolutely refused to 
punish the author of this deed, and when severely pressed, placed him 
for three days in open arrest. The second sight was a young woman, 
evidently beautiful in form, walking along with a man with a pistol 
on half cock behind her. 

* “Who is that,” quoth I, in my innocence, “and what is the pistol 
for?” 

‘ “Probably, she is going to some noble, and does not like it. The 
pistol will kill her if she flies.” 

‘Next day we all started out again, and passing through a scries of 
narrow lanes, came upon the great street. There was a tremendous 
noise, and we emerged upon a scene such as can now be witnessed in 
its perfection only in Lucknow. The chowk or street was crammed with 
human beings. There must have been forty thousand persons there, all 
beating their breasts, wailing, shrieking, flourishing their sabres, and 
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every now and then joining in a sort of wild rush to see something 
quite invisible to me, but I suppose a tazia. 

* “Do these scenes never end in bloodshed?” inquired I of-. “It 

is the last day of the Muharram,” said he. “I had forgotten it, or I 
would not have brought you here. The Muharram costs about six 
hundred hves a year in Lucknow.” We saw a great deal, but I am sick 
of aU this. I have been hstening all day to stories, some of them backed 
by irrefragable evidence, any one of which would make the House of 
Commons quiver with indignation. What is the misgovemment of 
Naples compared with this? I doubt if Tiberius or Cahgula were a bit 
worse either in cruelty or debauchery, than the Nasir-ud-din; and the 
present man is as bad, though of a feebler energy. Last night I heard 
one man defend the Government. He said—he receives a thousand a 
month—that it was not so very bad, that the cruelty affected only the 
slaves of the palace, and the interior was weU cultivated. “Why is not 
indigo grown?” said I. “Well,” said he, “it has been tried, two English¬ 
men tried it. One was murdered, and the other had to fly.” You sec, 
there is no security for life and property here. I heard, too, one Httle 
statistical fact, that will give you some idea of the state of morals. 
There are upwards of one hundred houses in Lucknow, all taxed and 
registered, and inhabited not by women but by men. Was Gomorrha 
worse? Such is life in Lucknow.* 


11 Great Nursery of Soldiers 

Sleeman had warned Lord Dalhousie that the annexation of Oudh 
might ‘lead to a mutiny of the sepoys’, a prophecy that came to pass. But 
the reader is not as yet aware of the part Oudh played in the formation 
of the East India Company’s native army. 

Oudh had been referred to as ‘the great nursery of the sepoys of the 
Bengal Army*. This was true, for the larger portion—nearly two- 
thirds, in fact—of the army were high-caste Hindus from the king’s 
territories. A proportion of the Bombay Army was also recruited in 
Oudh. Every village had at least one soldier in the Company’s forces. 
A sepoy derived great advantages from service, for every man was, so 
to speak, represented at the court of Lucknow by the British Resident. 
The sepoy’s commanding officer was authorized to frank any petition 
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to the Resident, and in a state such as Oudh the sepoy was one of the 
few citizens with an advocate powerful enough to ensure justice from 
the king and his ministers. In Oudh, they formed a privileged class, and 
took advantage of the fact. The loss of their prestige and its perquisites 
through the annexation of Oudh was to be one of the causes of the 
Mutiny. 

The privilege of the sepoys, and it had grown up without legislative 
support, was often used to disguise complaints against the king or his 
officials which had Httle or no connexion with the sepoy himself. 
Wise in the ways of intrigue, and awake to the advantage of having the 
Resident to plead their cause, landowners would often bribe a sepoy 
to put forward their petition as his own. The Resident, who did not 
bother to investigate the merits of the case presented to him, interfered 
between the king and his subjects to an embarrassing degree, and 
further sharpened the conffict between the Minister and tlie Agent of 
the paramount power. 

The sepoy would often use the name of the Resident and the threat 
of his authority with the king to overawe a local official. Sometimes, 
the sepoy’s claims were against governors or landowners who hved in 
well-equipped forts and were protected by armed followers. British 
forces were then used to settle the affair and, on one occasion, thirty 
lives were lost in an attempt to enforce a sepoy’s claim. Again, this did 
not particularly endear the Resident, and through him the British, to 
those inhabitants of Oudh who had no claim upon his interest. 

Captain Paton records that when Lord William Bentinck was 
approacliing Lucknow on his visit of 1831, the Resident wrote to the 
Oudh Government urging that the outstanding file of sepoy complaints 
should be cleared off, so that the Governor-General would not see a 
mass of arrears and consequently—though this was only imphed—have 
further cause to complain to the king of the inefficiency of his govern¬ 
ment. An order was given and all the claims were granted irrespective 
of merit and without investigation. After the Governor-General’s 
departure, many of the decisions were reversed and the excuse was 
made that rulings in favour of the sepoy were merely given to clear the 
file—however temporarily—for the Govcmor-General’s visit! 

A shopkeeper of Lucknow, observing the advantages of being a 
sepoy in the Company’s army, went one better than merely employing 
a genuine sepoy as a front. This tradesman purchased a cavalry uni- 
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form, jacket, cap, pantaloons, boots, and sword, and on the pretence of 
being an invalid trooper of the Bengal Army, got the signature of the 
officer commanding troops in Oudh to a batch of petitions which were 
then sent to the Resident—in order that he might take them up with 
the government, for adjustment. The shopkeeper kept up the pretence 
for fifteen years, and gained a substantial estate from it. But he over¬ 
reached himself by complaining that a man whom he had dispossessed 
had killed four of his relations and turned him out of his land. An 
inquiry was made and the whole story came out. The king, quoting 
the case in a letter to the Resident, pertinently observed: ‘If a person 
known to thousands in the city of Lucknow is able, for fifteen years, 
to carry on such a trade successfully, how much more easy must it be 
for people in the country, not known in the city, to carry it on!* 

A few years before annexation, the privilege of using the Resident 
as the intermediary between the sepoy and his own government was 
restricted to sepoys on active service or on leave, and not to retired or 
invalid pensioners. This caused a good deal of ill-will among the latter 
against the British officers of their regiment, and added another tension 
to the unease of the Company’s native forces before the Mutiny. 
Serving soldiers would apply for leave to prosecute their claims in 
Oudh, spend their time in leisure, and when their leave was expiring 
complain to the Resident that they had spent months in prosecuting the 
claim without result and demand his assistance. This would be done 
many times, and created ill-feeling—usually against British officers— 
among other sepoys who did not have the advantage of a residence in 
Oudh. 

When the Resident discovered a fraud or an impersonation and 
reported a sepoy’s conduct, his commanding officer would usually 
believe the sepoy rather than the Resident. The result would be a 
report made to the Commander-in-Chief and even to the Governor- 
General. An immense correspondence would grow up, the Resident 
would become weary of the effort, and the sepoy would escape un¬ 
punished. 

When annexation removed these privileges at one blow, another 
ingredient was added to the slowly simmering pot of native India, 
which was to boil over in the Mutiny of 1857. 
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12 A Bill of Indictment 

Sleeman’s report was in the hands of the Governor-General in 1851, 
but the Governor-General took no action—although in private corre¬ 
spondence he wrote that the outcome was inevitable: the Company 
would have to take over the administration. There was still no mention 
of annexation. 

Other problems to a large extent occupied Lord Dalhousie’s time. 
A war was fought in Burma in 1852 which ended with the aimexation 
of the province of Pegu. In 1854, however, the aihng Slecman was 
replaced at Lucknow by James Outram, who had considerable experi¬ 
ence in war and politics, but spoke no Persian—the language of the 
Government and court of Oudh. I-lis instructions were contained in a 
Minute from the Governor-General. He was to make ‘an inquiry into 
the present state of that country; with a view to determine whether its 
affairs still continue in that state in which Colonel Sleeman from time 
to time described them to be; whether the improvement which Lord 
Hardinge peremptorily demanded seven years ago at the hands of the 
king, in pursuance of the treaty of 180 t, has in any degree been effected; 
and whether the duty imposed on the British Government by that 
treaty, a duty recognized by Lord Wdham Bentinck in 1831, and 
reiterated by Lord Hardinge in 1847, will in truth any longer admit of 
our honestly indulging the reluctance we have felt to have recourse to 
those extreme measures which alone can be of any real efficacy in 
remedying the evils from which the state of Oudh has suffered so long.* 

On his way up-country from Calcutta, Outram met William Slee¬ 
man. The two men whose reports were to mean so much to unliappy 
Oudh were to meet for the first and last time. Sleeman, who was later 
knighted (on 4 February 1856) was, after a long illness, lo die aboard 
the ship taking him to England just six days later—at the age of sixty- 
seven. Outram arrived at Cawnpore, the frontier of Oudh, on 
2 December, and spent two days receiving officials and functionaries 
of the king of Oudh. On 5 December, he made his formal entry into 
Lucknow. A contemporary described the coming of the last Resident 
attended by the Residency officers, with a large procession of ele¬ 
phants, camel-men, cavalry and infantry. The Heir-Apparent—the king 
being indisposed—met the Resident half-way between the Dilkusha 
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and the Residency. Outram left his own howdah for that of the Heir- 
Apparent, and the procession then went on, attended by great crowds 
among whom money was scattered, to the Mod Mahal palace, where a 
banquet was prepared, followed by elephant and other wild-beast 
fights’. The news-writers excelled themselves in the description of 
clothes and animals, for Dr Fayrer’s report, just quoted, gives only the 
bare bones of the ceremonial reception. Notliing had changed in these 
exotic formalities since we saw the Commandcr-in-Chicf received by 
Nasir-ud-din twenty-seven years earlier. 

Outram pressed on with his report. Dr Fayrcr, who combined the 
posts of medical officer and political assistant at the Residency, and 
who knew Persian, supplied liis chief with a daily precis of the news- 
writers* reports. ‘His Majesty was tliis morning carried in his Umjon 
[litter] to the Mahal, and there he and So-and-so [ladies] were enter¬ 
tained with the fights of two pairs of new rams, wliich fought with 
great energy, also of some quails. Shawls worth Rs. 100 were presented 
to the jemadar who arranged these fights. His Majesty then listened to a 
new singer, and amused liimself afterwards by kite-flying till 4 p.m. when 
he went to sleep. Reports have come from the village of-in the dis¬ 
trict of-that Ram Singh, zenruidar, refused to pay Rs.500 demanded 

of him by the amil^ whereon his house was burned; he was wounded, 
and liis two sons and brothers have absconded. Jewan Khan, keeper of 
the pigeon-house, received a khilat of shawls [a robe of honour] and 
Rs.2000 for producing a pigeon with one black and one white wing. 
His Majesty recited to the Khas Mahal his new poem on the loves of 
the bulbul [the Indian nightingale].* 

In the countryside, the revenue-collectors continued their collection 
by force of arms. Basket-loads of heads were brought in monthly and 
suspended beneath the Customs-House Gate. The Minister spent a 
week hawking. 

On 15 March 1855, Outram submitted a voluminous report, divided 
into seven parts, and covering everything from the court to roads and 
pubhc works. The general character of the report can easily be imag¬ 
ined by those who have read so far. There had been no improvement 
in the state of things described by Colonel Sleeman. Outram had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in compiling accurate statistics. The Minister, natur¬ 
ally, was imco-operative. The total revenues for 1853 and 1854 appear 
to have amounted to about one milUon two hundred thousand pounds, 
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a third of which had actually reached the treasury, the remainder dis¬ 
appearing, as we have seen, into the pockets of officials. 

Courts of justice existed only in the capital and ‘such as were there 
maintained were worthless, being presided over by men of no char¬ 
acter, who treated their position simply as a means for extortion*. The 
army consisted of a total of sixty thousand men. Four regiments were 
commanded by European officers and were fairly efficient. The rest 
was an undisciplined rabble paid three or four rupees a month, well in 
arrears, but they were permitted to compensate themselves by living 
on the peasants. Roads and public works hardly existed. The only 
metalled road was between Cawnporc and Lucknow. Two permanent 
bridges spanned the river Gumti at the capital, and six more through¬ 
out the whole country. In Outram’s words, ‘with the exception of a 
few government forts there are literally no other public works in 
Oudh.* 

At the end of his report Outram felt himself bound to declare, 
though with some reluctance because he beheved hke Sleeman that 
native states were valuable breakwaters, that ‘the lamentable condition 
of this kingdom has been caused by the very culpable apathy and gross 
misrule of the Sovereign and his Durbar*; that no improvements had 
taken place since Lord Hardinge’s warning of 1847; and that it was his 
opinion that the British Government should no longer refrain from 
‘those extreme measures which could alone be of any real efficacy*. 
In other words, the Governor-General should take over the admini¬ 
stration of Oudh. 

Lord Dalhousie was in the south when the report reached Calcutta, 
but it was forwarded to him with the comments of a member of his 
Council, that same Colonel Low, now General Sir John Low, who 
had been Resident at the time of the death of Nasir-ud-din, and after. 
He was in agreement with Outram*s conclusions. 

The report reached Dalliousie in the Nilgiri Hills, where he had 
gone in an attempt to regain his failing health. On 12 May he wrote to 
a friend: ‘A very heavy though very interesting and important paper 
has lately come, being General Outram*s report on the present state of 
Oudh. He has brought together a tremendous bill of indictment 
against the Government of that ill-fated land. I don’t think it can be 
allowed to stand.* 

On 18 June 1855, Dalhousie composed an immense Minute for the 
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benefit of the Court of Directors of the East India Company in London. 
The greater part was given over to a review of British relations with 
Oudh as the reader has seen it here. If, wrote Dalhousie, active inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of Oudh was inevitable, one of four courses was 
open to the British. 

‘ist. The King may be required to abdicate the sovereign powers he 
has abused, and to consent to the incorporation of Oudh with the 
territories of the British Crown. 

‘2nd. The King may be permitted to retain liis royal title and 
position, but may be required to vest the whole civil and military 
administration of his kingdom in the Government of the East India 
Company, for ever. 

‘3rd. His Majesty may be urged to make over his dominions to the 
management of British officers, for a time. 

‘4th. The King may be invited to place the management of the 
country in the hands of the Resident; under whose directions it shall 
be carried on by officers of the King, acting with such British officers 
as may be appointed to aid them.* 

Of these alternatives, Dalhousie thought the first to be the best, but 
did not recommend its adoption for, he wrote, ‘the rulers of Oudh, 
however unfaithful they may have been to the trust confided to them— 
however gross may have been their neglect, however grievous their 
misgovemment, of the people committed to their charge—have yet 
ever been faithful and true in their adherence to the British power. No 
wavering friendship has been laid to their charge. They have long 
acknowledged our power; have submitted, without a murmur, to our 
supremacy; and have aided us, as best they could, in the hour of our 
utmost need.* Other members of the Council added their opinions and 
ideas and the whole was sent off to London, 

On 21 November 1855, the Court of Directors despatched their 
reply. They agreed that misgovemment in Oudh must end. If Dal¬ 
housie thought the king might accept a sort of Vatican authority, he 
was to offer it. If it were not accepted, Oudh should be annexed. The 
final blow was about to fall, but the tragedy of Oudh was not yet 
played out. 
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13 Just, Practicable and Right 

On 2 January 1856, the official communication from the Court of 
Directors reached Calcutta. Dalhousie, though a sick man, had offered 
to stay on until March to handle the distasteful job of taking over the 
administration of Oudh. His offer was accepted with alacrity. The 
Governor-General immediately called a meeting of his Council and 
the terms of a treaty were thrashed out. The purport of this treaty was 
much the same as the second alternative of DaUiousie’s Minute. The 
king was offered jurisdiction of the palace at Lucknow and his favourite 
parks, the Dilkusha and Bibiapur, the right to retain the title of king, 
and an allowance of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year for 
him and his successors. For the rest, ‘the sole and exclusive administra¬ 
tion of civil and military government of the territories of Oudh shall 
henceforth be vested, for ever, in the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany together with the full and exclusive right to the revenue 
thereof.’ 

Outram, who was in Calcutta, was given the treaty and two draft 
Proclamations, the first to be used if the king consented to sign the 
treaty, the second in case of refusal. Both promised justice and protec¬ 
tion to the people, rare commodities in Oudh. The Resident arrived 
back in Lucknow on 30 January and immediately informed the Prime 
Minister of the British Government’s intentions. He also announced 
that a column of Company’s troops was advancing on the capital. The 
Minister expressed surprise and distress and ‘attempted to contrast the 
reign of the present king with those of his predecessors, and to point 
out the manifest reforms which were to be seen on both sides*. The 
Resident replied that the decision of the Government was final. 

On the following day, the Minister again waited on General Out¬ 
ram, according to agreement, and after reading the draft treaty and 
proclamation ‘declared that he was authorized by the King to state that 
his Majesty was the servant of the British Government and was, of 
course, ready to do what was required*. He proposed, however, that 
the king should in person visit Lord Dalhousie, or even go to England, 
in the hope of obtaining a more favourable decision. 

These proposals the Resident met, as before, with a simple assurance 
that any reconsideration of the merits of the case was out of the ques- 
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tion, and asked the Minister to request the king to appoint a day on 
which he might wait upon him with the treaty. 

The following day, the first day of February, the king wrote a 
piteous letter to the Resident, pleading that he bad ‘never wilfully 
performed aught that could offend the British Government; on the 
contrary, for the least of its servants, every step has been taken to 
please ... everything has been done to obey whatever instructions may 
have been received. For instance, after the admonition of Lord 
Hardinge, the whole country has been placed under a new arrange¬ 
ment; police stations have everywhere been formed; and the number 
of culprits who have been punished is manifest.* The letter ended with 
entreaties to the Resident to ‘intercede most imploringly* with the 
Governor-General to ‘put off the adoption of the new poUcy*. 

The Resident reiterated his regrets. 

At the request of the Queen-Mother, the Resident called upon her 
in the hope that she would influence the king to sign the treaty. The 
news had by this time got around the city and dense, though quiet, 
crowds thronged the court-yards of the palaces. The Queen-Mother 
pleaded for more time in order to introduce reforms. But it was too 
late, and Outram advised the Queen-Mother to warn the king of the 
risks that threatened liim if he did not accept the new treaty. 

On 4 February, the Resident accompanied by his assistants visited 
the palace. The court-yards were deserted, the guns at the gates dis¬ 
mounted. The guard of honour that should have presented arms to the 
Resident, saluted with empty hands. In the audience hall, the king 
waited with members of liis family and his ministers. The Resident 
dehvered the original of the Govemor-Generars letter, of which a 
copy had been given to the Prime Minister, with which were enclosed 
the terms of the treaty. In this letter the king was informed that three 
days would be given for him to accept or reject them. The king cried: 
‘Why have I deserved this? What have I done?* After reading the 
treaty, he burst out, ‘Treaties are necessary between equals only: who 
am I, now, that the British Government should enter into treaties with 
me? For a hundred years this dynasty has flourished in Oudh. It has 
ever received the favour, the support, and protection of the British 
Government. It has ever attempted faithfully and fully to perform its 
duties to the British Government. The kingdom is a creation of the 
British, who are able to make and unmake, to promote and to degrade. 
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It has merely to issue its commands to ensure their fulfilment; not the 
slightest attempt will be made to oppose the views and wishes of the 
British Government; myself and subjects are its servants/ 

The king spoke of the honour of the country—a somewhat idle 
piece of rhetoric. He wished no pension, but ‘would seek in Europe 
for that redress which it was vain to find in India'. He would go to 
England and cast himself and his problems at the foot of the throne. 
Removing his turban, he placed it in the hands of the Resident as a 
token of humility. So, with a certain pathetic dignity, ended the reign 
of liis Majesty Abdul Mansur, Nasir-ud-din, Sikandar Jah, Muhammad 
Wajid Ali Shah—and the kingdom of Oudh. 

Three days later, on 7 February, a brief note repeated the king’s 
decision not to sign the treaty. Outram assumed the government of 
Oudh, a Proclamation was issued, and the country annexed to the 
growing dominion of the East India Company. No one thought of the 
possibihty that soon, very soon, the Company itself would be ‘annexed’. 
But that was stiU in the future. 

All went smoothly. British troops moved in. All was quiet. ‘Every¬ 
thing’, wrote Outran! a few days later to the Governor-General, ‘has 
been going on most satisfactorily. The populace of the capital appear 
to have already forgotten they ever had a king, and display the same 
civility to Europeans they were previously noted for. Even the liighcr 
classes and nobles of the court appear already reconciled to the change. 
In the districts our Proclamations have been heartily welcomed, I am 
informed, by the middling and lower classes, and even the higher dis¬ 
play no dissatisfaction; while the more powerful taluqdars and chieftains 
in the provinces are turning their allegiance with alacrity.’ The people 
were still in a pleasant state of shock. 

Lord Dalhousie was satisfied. He had been sure all along, for he had 
written in his diary in January: ‘I believe the work to be ju^-t, practicable 
and right. With that feeling on my mind, and in humble reliance on the 
blessing of the Almighty, I approach the execution of the duty gravely; 
and not without solicitude, but calmly and altogether without doubt.* 
The taking over of the administration of Oudh was understandably 
just, practicable and right* if we are prepared to overlook years of 
duplicity, pointless interference, and idle threats. Whether annexation 
was wise, leaving aside moral judgments and the like, the reader will 
soon find himself justified in doubting. 
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14 Pensioned Idleness 

The ex-king left Lucknow on 13 March. He arrived in Calcutta two 
months later and, as he was not permitted to sail for England, took up 
residence at Garden Reach. During the Mutiny he was detained as a 
state prisoner in Fort William, from June 1857 until July 1859. He 
then returned to Garden Reach and his pension of a hundred and fifty 
thousand a year which the British paid him even though he had not 
signed the treaty! 

That he learned very little from his experiences can be seen in this 
amusing sideUght on the ex-king’s life, which was reported in a 
Calcutta newspaper in 1864. 

‘The ex-king of Oudh has, with the pious resignation of ancient 
heroes, subsided into the happy and contented enjoyment of his state. 
His Majesty’s time is equally divided between religious exercises, which 
he has never neglected, even during his worst days, and the care and 
collection of wild animals of every kind. It is true that the royal tastes 
are occasionally rather expensive, subjecting the royal exchequer to 
sudden and extraordinary demands, and the accountant-general of the 
royal revenues to cruel embarrassments. But the pursuit of knowledge, 
even under difficulties, is held to be laudable, and there are those about 
his Majesty’s person who take care that his love of nature should never 
lack encouragement and gratification. 

‘We do not know whether they belong to the scientific society 
recently established by an enterprising and learned maulvi of Ghazipur, 
which boasts the Duke of Argyll for its president and patron, and which 
dedicates its books to his grace. But the zeal with which they keep alive the 
royal devotion to natural history, within the purlieus of Garden Reach, 
entitles them to any distinction within the power of the society to confer. 

‘It is nothing imusual for them to present his Majesty with a pair of 
peacocks, purchased for 30,000 rupees; or a cage of canaries of a 
remarkable description, for half a lakh of rupees. 

‘It is enough that a beast or a bird, even of the commonest kind, 
should have some unusual mark or feature about it, so as to be quite 
unlike others of the same species, and it obtains a place at once in the 
royal menagerie, and displaces some thousands of rupees from the 
royal treasure-chests. 
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*The other day, a pair of vultures, a species of bird remarkable for 
the beauty and richness of their plumage, and the gracefulness of their 
movements, were brought before the ex-king, and a warty excrescence 
on the head of each—certainly improving their appearance—was 
pointed out. The creatures were hugely admired, and the man who 
brought them was asked to name his price. “Fifty thousand rupees.” 
“Fifty thousand rupees! Well, let it be fifty thousand,” and the 
accountant-general was ordered to pay up. But that high dignitary 
found no more than thirty-five thousand in the royal treasury, and that 
ainoimt was ordinarily retained, as a reserve fund, to meet extraordinary 
calls. This faithful servant therefore demurred at parting with the last 
rupee before the next pay day. He was alternately laughed and frowned 
out of his scruples, and the entire amount went in part payment for the 
vultures. 

‘But there remained a balance of fifteen thousand rupees to be paid, 
and neither cash nor credit was to be had. 

‘In this dilemma, one of the two golden bedsteads, made during 
the reign of the great Sa’adat Ali, was broken up, melted down, and 
the balance paid. 

‘These matters are not intruded on the pubhc out of an idle passion 
for gossip. They prove how much philosophy may do to reconcile one 
to the loss of a throne and kingdom; and truly thankful the tax-payers 
of India ought to be that, under the enlightened and striedy honest 
guiding of the courtiers, by whom the ex-king is surrounded, his 
Majesty is making such excellent use of their money.* 

In this way, he enjoyed his ‘pensioned idleness* until his death in 1887 
at the age of sixty-eight. 




EPILOGUE 


Annexation and Revolt 




A Hot-bed of Discontent 

Dalhousie, having completed his work, left for home and was 
succeeded as Governor-General by Lord Camiing. In April 1856, 
Outram, who had rather tardily received a knighthood a month 
earher, left Lucknow in an attempt to regain his lost health by a 
journey to England. The question of his successor to the post of Chief 
Commissioner raised certain difficulties. It was first intended to replace 
Outram with Henry Ricketts but he could not be taken away from 
the vital work of preparing a report on the best means of extracting 
from the Civil Service the same amount of good work for less money— 
the Company at that moment was going through one of its frequent 
attempts at economy. Sir Henry Lawrence who had, as we have seen, 
thought much about Oudh and its problems, and who was then 
in the distinguished but politically unimportant post of Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana, offered to serve in a temporary 
capacity during Outram’s absence on leave. Unfortunately his offer 
arrived too late. A Commissioner had been appointed. 

Coverley Jackson, an authority on revenue-administration, would 
have been a reasonable appointment if he had not had a choleric 
temper and if his second-in-command, Martin Gubbins, the new 
Financial Commissioner, had not had exactly the same fault. The 
administration of Oudh degenerated into displays of bad temper, 
irritation and resentment. Had Coverley Jackson expended as much 
energy on the administration as he did in attacking his subordinates it 
is possible that the state of Oudh might have been improved. Sur¬ 
rounded by clouds of charges and counter-charges the Commissioner 
unconsciously encouraged the seeds of rebellion. 

The king had settled himself into a new life at Garden Reach, but the 
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Queen-Mother was determined to carry on the fight for her son’s 
throne, not in Oudh or even in Calcutta, but at the court of another 
queen, in London. Accompanied by the Heir-Apparent and the 
General Sahib, Jenab Aulea embarked secretly at night. Their mission 
was hopeless and had always been so, but they had been encouraged by 
interested parties, such as Captain Bird, to expect a different attitude in 
England. There is a pathos about their reception and rejection wliich 
ended, oddly enough, in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, for the Queen- 
Mother and the General Sahib died in Paris and were buried there. The 
Heir-Apparent borrowed money from the British Government and 
sorrowfully returned to Calcutta. 

Meanwhile the king’s advisers and members of his household were 
not lolling idly at Garden Reach. Stories of British oppression in Oudh 
were circulated amongst the troops of the Bengal Army, most of whom 
as we know were drawn from Oudh. The Governor-General instructed 
the Chief Commissioner to investigate these rumours, which were now 
openly the subject of correspondence from the ex-king. Were buildings 
being demohshed? Was the Chuttur Munzil palace being used as 
stables? Were the women of the zenana forced to go out and beg for 
food? To all diese questions Jackson, more concerned with attacking 
his colleagues, sent evasive replies. 

In fact the conditions in Lucknow were appalling. An extravagant 
court had disappeared almost overnight, but left behind were hundreds 
of court functionaries, tradesmen, and pensioners. These were ruined 
by the annexation. While Jackson and liis associates wrangled over 
petty details of precedence, these men and their families starved. All 
this was joyously retailed by agents-provocateurs among the sepoys. 

Away from the capital, the taluqdars were dispossessed of their 
holdings, their forts dismantled and their armed retainers dispersed, 
most of them becoming bandits and continuing to terrorize the 
coxmtryside. The State Army which, though inefficient, was recruited 
from the same classes as was the Bengal Army, was no longer needed. 
A quarter of the force, some fifteen thousand men, was retained by 
the new administration. The rest were given small pensions and 
gratuities and dismissed, to add another element to the growing 
unrest. Even those soldiers lucky enough to be retained at the colours 
were dangerous, for as Henry Lawrence was to report later ‘the 
Irregulars are bodies of men who last year served the king and have 
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been taken in ... as regiments with all their old associations. ... It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that these regiments like our service better 
than the king’s. The small extra pay [about a shilling a month!] does 
not cover the extra bother—the pipe-clay and discipline and duty. 
Besides, the officers and men have lost their consideration and oppor¬ 
tunities of plunder.* 

Other changes pressed heavily upon the people. New laws, new 
taxes increased popular dislike. A tax on opium raised the price to such 
a level that many addicts were said to have committed suicide. The 
British, delighted to clean up an Augean Stables, tried to do so with 
one great cataract of reforms. 

All these things affected the sepoys of the Bengal Army already 
seething with discontent. Rumours were going the rounds that the 
British intended to break their caste and to make them all Christians. 
A mutiny based on these fears had already taken place a few years 
before when a regiment had been ordered to cross the sea to Burma. 
The mutineers had been shot down by gunfire and disbanded, but the 
memory remained. Conditions in the sepoys’ home province of Oudh 
only added to their excitement and uneasiness. The privileges they had 
enjoyed in Oudli were now gone, ‘I used to be a great man when I 
went home,* an Oudh cavalryman told Lawrence, ‘the best of the 
village rose as I approached; now the lowest puff their pipes in my 
face.' Fear of the British and their inexplicable actions prepared the 
sepoy to beUevc any story however wild. Had they not proof that the 
old order was being destroyed? Why then was it so impossible to 
believe that the white man aimed to destroy their religion? Such a 
situation, so explosive in its emotion, needed onl) the feeblest of sparks 
to set it off. 

In January 1857 a new weapon was about to be introduced into the 
Bengal Army to replace the old musket affectionately known as 
‘Brown Bess’. The new Enfield rifle had to be loaded with a greased 
cartridge, the end of which was bitten off before loading. The story 
was spread that the grease contained beef-fat and hogs-lard, the first 
highly offensive to Hindus and the second to Muslims. This it seemed 
was the instrument the British planned on using to force the sepoy into 
religious pollution. It is very difficult for us to understand the horror 
of such a thing for we have nothing so everyday and yet so funda- 
nientally sacred as the system of caste. Such a pollution as the sepoy 
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thought was intended, was a threat of damnation, an interruption of 
the divine order, the consequences of which were too terrifying to 
envisage. For the agents of the ex-king of Oudh, of the Nana Sahib 
and of other discontented and dispossessed noblemen, the flame was 
there and it only needed fanning to destroy the British. In February, 
regiments began to refuse orders. 

We, however, must return to Oudh or rather to Lucknow and 
watch the course of the revolt from there. 


2 Retreat to the Residency 

To the centre of tension, on 20 March 1857, came Sir Henry Lawrence 
as the new Chief Commissioner of Oudh. There is no place here to 
analyse his character, for this is the epilogue of our story and must be 
dealt with shortly, or the reader may weary under the pressure of an 
anti-chmax. Suffice it that he was a man of great experience with 
native courts, Nepal, the Punjab, and Rajputana. The situation in 
Lucknow and the coimtryside was immediately clear to his unpre¬ 
judiced eye—the materials of revolt lay everywhere. Lawrence’s 
reports to the Governor-General were precise and accurate. But there 
was to be no time to rectify the wrongs, no opportunity for the 
British but to fight for their lives. 

By early April, the effect of the cartridges had reached Oudh, and 
incidents had occurred amongst the sepoys. The danger lay in the fact 
that the number of European troops in Oudh was ridiculously small 
and widely scattered. Above all, they were outnumbered by nearly ten 
to one. Lawrence did his best, by a mixture of firmness and conciliation. 
He was temporarily successful in reminding the sepoys of their loyalty, 
but the emotions that had been raised were not to be calmed by reason 
or crushed by inadequate strength. 

In April, Lawrence began his preparations to meet the crisis. He 
began to fortify the Residency. On page 34, the reader will find a 
plan of the city to guide him, but a brief recapitulation of the physical 
details will help to illuminate coming events. 

Lucknow covered an area of twelve square miles. As the capital of 
an independent kingdom, it was full, as we have seen, of public build¬ 
ings, palaces and mosques. On the right bank of the river Gumti, 
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running approximately from the north-west, there was a line of 
palaces and public buildings, the central ones of the Chuttur Munzil 
—or Old Palace—nearer the river, and the Kaiserbagh—a much larger 
and more modern palace—farther away from it. Surrounded by parks 
to the south-east, lay the Dilkusha and General Martin’s house Con- 
stantia, now known as La Martini6re and a school for European boys. 
To the north lay the Residency and its buildings, on a raised plateau 
near the river, and farther up an old fort, the Machchi Bhawan, wliich 
with the Residency formed the only commanding position in the city. 
To the south and west lay the city proper, bounded on the south, 
south-east, and south-west by a canal. Across the river were other 
buildings forming a sort of subordinate town. This bank was con¬ 
nected with the other by a stone bridge near the Machchi Bhawan, an 
iron bridge a little upstream from the Residency, and a bridge of boats 
beyond the Chuttur Munzil. The buildings of the city were closely 
packed around the Residency. From a mihtary point of view, the 
Residency was almost indefensible. 

On 10 May, a regiment at Meerut—some two hundred miles from 
Lucknow along the road to Delhi—mutinied, killed its officers, and 
set out for Delhi, the old Mogul capital. When they reached it, no 
attempt was made to stop them and they seized the city and declared 
Bahadur Shah, the Mogul king. Emperor of Hindustan. The Mutiny 
had begun. In Lucknow, regiments had already rebelled. Lawrence 
disarmed a unit of the Oudh Irregulars. News from Meerut arrived on 
the 13 th. Six days before, the 48 th Native Infantry of the Bengal Army 
had set fire to its huts. 

On 17 May, work commenced on fortifying the old fort of the 
Machchi Bhawan, and the preparations in the Residency were speeded 
up. By the end of May, the revolt had begun in earnest. Fortiuiatcly, 
the European force in Lucknow prevented a massacre and the mutineers 
were chased into the countryside. But the countryside too was in revolt. 
By early June, British rule in Oudh had ceased. ‘Every outpost, I fear, 
has fallen,* wrote Lawrence on 12 June, ‘and we daily expect to be 
besieged by the confederated mutineers and their aUics.’ The British 
now withdrew into the Residency. 

The siege and relief of Lucknow have their place deep in the annals 
of British courage, hallowed by memoirs and citations and tarmshed 
by reams of indifferent doggerel. The story is readily available else- 
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where to the interested reader, and some suggestions as to where he 
may find it are noted in the BibHography. Here we must briefly note 
the high spots, without the heroic overtones. 

By one o’clock on the afternoon of 30 June, the Residency was sur¬ 
rounded and the siege had begun. On that day, too, the fort of the 
Machchi Bhawan was abandoned and destroyed in a grand explosion 
of two hundred and forty barrels of gunpowder and over half a million 
roimds of ammunition. Two days later, Lawrence was seriously injured 
by a shell exploding inside his room, and he died on 4 July and was 
buried within the grounds of the Residency. 

The siege continued. Inside the Residency were about five thousand 
people, fifteen hundred or so being combatant. Outside, the besieging 
forces were never less than twenty thousand. On 25 July, Sir Henry 
Havelock, who after a bitter battle had recaptured Cawnpore, set off 
to cover the forty-two miles that separated liim from Lucknow. It was 
a tiny army that he commanded, weakened by cholera and sunstroke, 
and having to fight all the way. So weakened was his force that Have¬ 
lock was compelled to fall back on Cawnpore. He crossed the Ganges 
once more on 19 September accompanied by Sir James Outram, who 
had been sent out to supersede liim, but who volunteered to serve under 
Havelock until Lucknow was relieved. Fighting almost every inch of the 
way, the rcUeving force entered the Residency area on 25 September. 

Unfortunately, the force was too weak to break out again—encum¬ 
bered as it would be with women and children—and it was not until 
9 November that the Residency was fully relieved and the defendants 
evacuated, by Sir Colin Campbell. The Mutiny in Oudh was to run 
its course, as we shall see. But, for a moment, let us have a glimpse of 
‘the other side*. Of the last king of Oudh, fighting for a throne. 


3 A Rebel Begum 

Wajid Ali was kept as a state prisoner during the Mutiny, in Fort 
William, Calcutta. He had little incHnation to fight for his throne, 
but would nevertheless have made a rallying point for the rebels in 
Oudh. The Queen-Mother and the General Sahib lay dead in faraway 
Paris. It was left to a dandng-girl to uphold the honour of a fallen 
dynasty. 
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Of Hazrat Mahal, the rebel Begum, little is known as to her early 
life. The Mahal Khana Shahi, Wajid Ali’s diary—a remarkably boring 
document—records that she was a courtesan by profession, who had 
been sold by her parents to the Royal Agents. Wajid Ali also noted, 
for what it is worth, that as she wanted to live an honourable family life, 
he gave her shelter in his harem as a dancing-girl, and the name of 
Mahak Pari. The degrees of standing in the royal harem were precise. 
A girl usually entered as a khawasin or attendant. If the king liked her, 
she was promoted to pari, or dancing-girl. If she was taken into con¬ 
cubinage, she was called a begum. Ultimately, if she was fortunate 
enough to have a child by the king, her name was changed and the 
addition mahal made to it. This particular dancing-girl succeeded to all 
the promotions available. 

After the rising in Oudh, the sepoys approached a number of the 
ex-king’s begums to persuade them to put up their sons as king. Many 
of tliem were still in Lucknow, as all the harem had not followed the 
king into exde at Calcutta. AH who were approached refused, until it 
came to the turn of Hazrat Mahal. She immediately agreed that her 
ten-year-old son, Birjis Qadr, should be proclaimed king and that she 
should be regent during liis minority. The negotiations were carried on 
through one Mammu Khan who was believed to be her paramour. 

The Begum may well have been a tool of Mammu Khan, or even of 
the greatest leader the sepoys had—Ahmad Ullah, the Maulvi of 
Faizabad—but William Howard Russell, correspondent of the London 
Times, thought differently. He noted in liis Diary: ‘This Begum exhibits 
great energy and ability. She has excited all Oudh to take up the inter¬ 
ests of her son, and the chiefs have sworn to be faithful to him. Will 
the Government treat these men as rebels or as honourable enemies? 
The Begum declares undying war against us. It appears from the 
energetic character of these ranis and begums, that they acquire in their 
zenanas and harems a considerable amount of actual mental power, 
and, at all events, become able intriguantes. Their contests for ascen¬ 
dancy over the minds of the men give vigour and acuteness to their 
intellect.’ 

A ‘government* was formed under Hazrat Mahal’s authority and 
proclamations made over the seal of King Birjis Qadr. The Begum 
toured through Oudh and was in constant correspondence with other 
leaders of the rebels. 
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When the threat of approaching troops under Havelock reached 
Lucknow, she made available a sum of five hundred thousand rupees 
to build a wall around the city. When she heard that the Prime 
Minister of Nepal, Jang Bahadur, had been coaxed into joining the 
British with the offer of a share in the territory of Oudh, she counter- 
offered a much larger area. Through agents, she attempted to win 
over such sepoy regiments as still remained true to the British. Later, 
she appeared in battle with her troops, riding on an elephant. 

On the recapture of Lucknow by the British, she retired across the 
river Gogra and continued fighting in some of the bitterest encounters 
of the dying rebelhon. Finally, her forces were defeated by Sir Hugh 
Rose, and the remnants, including the Begum and her son, were swept 
into Nepal. There she was given asylum by the king. 

After Queen Victoria's Proclamation announcing the end of the 
East India Company and the assumption of direct power by the Crown, 
attempts were made to induce the Begum to return. She refused, issuing 
a counter-proclamation, under her son's seal. 

The Begum's Proclamation is an imusual document. It dissected 
Queen Victoria’s text, paragraph by paragraph, and in its rather prolix 
way it enshrines the fears and misunderstandings that led to the sepoy 
revolt. Her criticism of Queen Victoria’s paragraph on freedom of 
rehgious worsliip is worth quoting, for behind its words hes the 
truth of the tragedy of 1857. ‘In the proclamation it is written that 
the Christian rehgion is true, but no other creed will suffer oppression, 
and that the laws will be observed towards all. What has the admini¬ 
stration of justice to do with the truth or falsehood of a rehgion? That 
rehgion is true which acknowledges one God and knows no other. 
Where there are three gods in a rehgion, neither Mussulmans nor 
Hindus—^nay, not even Jews, sun-worshippers or fire-worshippers— 
can beheve it to be true. To eat pigs and drink wine, to bite greased 
cartridges, and to mix pig’s fat with flour and sweetmeats, to destroy 
Hindu and Mussulman temples on pretence of making roads, to build 
churches, to send clergymen into the streets and alleys to preach the 
Christian rehgion, to institute Enghsh schools, and pay people a 
monthly stipend for learning the Enghsh sciences, while the places of 
worship of Hindus and Mussulmans are to this day entirely neglected, 
with all this, how can the people beheve that rehgion will not be inter¬ 
fered with? The rebelhon began with rehgion, and for it miUions of 
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rxicii hive l^ccn killed. Let not our siil^ects be deceived^ thousands were 
deprived of their religion in the north-west, and thousands were 
hanged rather than abandon their rehgion.’ 

With this reply, she passes out of history—a dancing-girl who 
became a queen and behaved like a queen to the end. She is said to 
have died at Khatmandu in 1874. 


4 Two Proclamations and their Consequences 

After the recapture of Lucknow, the Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
beheved it was necessary to announce pubhely the terms on which the 
British Government was ready to accept the surrender of the great 
landowners who, with their private armies and their peasant vassals, 
had formed the backbone of the rebellion in Oudli. 

Apart from a declaration of miUtary strength, the main part of the 
Proclamation was the statement that except for some (named) loyal 
taluqdars all proprietary rights in land were confiscated to the British 
Government, ‘who would dispose of such rights as might seem fitting.* 
To such landowners as surrendered, clemency was promised if ‘their 
hands were unstained by English blood, murderously shed*. On 
pressure from Sir James Outram, once again Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, a clause was added, promising that ‘to those who come pi omptly 
forward and support the Government in the restoration of order, the 
indulgence wiU be large and the Governor-General will be ready to 
view liberally the claims which they may thus .acquire to a restitution 
of their former rights.’ 

The reader, if he has progressed so far, will be aware of the character 
of the taluqdar, and Lord Canning’s intention towards Urn might be 
considered more than just. Unfortunately, the Governor-General had 
his enemies, who were quick to work behind his back. In England, a 
new administration had come to power, and Lord Ellenborough, a 
former Governor-General, had been appointed to the office concerned 
with In dian affairs. Ellenborough’s first action was to censure the 
Governor-General for his severity! The language of the Despatch was 
intemperate and contained the remarkable assertion that the hostilities 
... in Oudh have rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
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rebellion', and consequently our treatment of the rebels should be 
rather that of prisoners-of-war. Lord Canning replied that this seemed 
to throw some doubt on the validity of the annexation of Oudh. 
However, Ellenborough had gone too far, by giving a copy of the 
Despatch to a member of the previous Government and to an opposi¬ 
tion leader. They received their copies before the Govemor-Gcnerars 
even arrived in India. The result was an uproar in which Ellenborough 
resigned. 

The terms of the Governor-Generars Proclamation remained sub¬ 
stantially unchanged, and they became the basis of surrender outside 
Oudh as well. On i November 1858, the royal Proclamation announc¬ 
ing the transfer of Government from the East India Company to the 
Queen of England was made throughout India. We have seen how the 
Begum of Oudh reacted to it, but she was in an intractable minority. 
Despite its pomposities and its condescensions, this declaration was the 
beginning of a new era; the princes were no longer to tremble at the 
threat of annexation, the peasant was to be protected by the watchful¬ 
ness of the Mother of Parliaments. At least that was the theory—and it 
turned out, surprisingly enough, to be the practice. 

In the autumn of 1859, the new Viceroy, for that was the grandi¬ 
loquent title the Queen’s Proclamation had awarded to Lord Canning, 
made a tour of the Upper Provinces. In October, the Viceroy entered 
Oudh, and at Lucknow announced a new policy of conciliation towards 
the taluqdars. This policy gave to the landowners a new lease of hfe 
on better terms than they had ever had under native rule. On the whole, 
they gained much from the Mutiny, these men who adapted them¬ 
selves to each emerging situation like Indian Vicars of Bray. No wonder 
that in 1861 a deputation of nineteen of the principal taluqdars waited 
upon the Viceroy in Calcutta to thank him for his leniency and for 
the restoration of the privileges they had lost at the time of annexation. 
Lord Canning replied that there was ‘no part of Hindustan more 
flourishing or more full of promise for the future. The ancient system 
of land tenure has been restored, but has been placed on a new and clear 
foundation. The preservation of the great families of the soil has been 
encouraged and facilitated. The rights of the humbler occupants have 
been protected. Garrisons have been reduced, police diminished. The 
country is so tranquil that an English child might travel from one end 
of it to the other in safety; so thriving that its people have been the most 
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prompt and liberal of all the natives of India in responding to the cry of 
their famishing brethren of the north-west.* 

The bandits of yesterday, those cruel oppressors who had turned 
Oudh into a playground for their ruthless ambitions, were, under the 
bland sun of Victorian Imperiahsm, the true conservatives, the hon¬ 
oured aUics of the rulers of India. It is a sad commentary on the morals 
of Empire—as is the history of Oudh upon the morals of men. 
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